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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue Author’s attention having been several years ago 
directed to the subject of the following treatise, more 
especially by the inquiries of the friend to whom this 
Part is dedicated, it appeared that no complete exami- 
nation of the matter had ever been instituted. Upon 
single parts of the subject essays have been written, 
which have acquired a high degree of celebrity, such as 
that of Forster De Bysso Antiquorum, and those of seve- 
ral Italian authors on the Murez, or purple dye of the 
ancients. The dissertations De Re Vestiaria are well 
known. The processes of dyeing, spinning, and wea- 
ving have been much less amply discussed. Good notes 
on certain passages of ancient authors, which relate 
to these arts, are found in the comments of Casaubon 
and Heyne ; and Schneider has inserted in the Index 
to his edition of the Scriptores de Re Rustica, under 
the word ‘‘ Tela,” an account of the ancient loom, 


which was then the most complete explanation of the 


Vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


terms used to denote its different parts. It seemed to 
the Author of the following work, that the subject 
deserved a much more complete and systematic in- 
vestigation ; and, if the portion here offered by him 
to the public should meet with the approbation of 
candid judges, and his life and health be preserved, 
he indulges the hope of pursuing his pleasant and 
self-imposed labour so as to remedy what has hitherto 
been an important defect in classical archeology, and 
to supply to his readers the means of understanding 
more correctly the writings of the ancients, of appre- 
ciating more fully the extent of their attainments in 
the arts of domestic life, and of comprehending more 
distinctly their social state, and their relations as 
members of the civil communities to which they be- 


longed. 


JON. 


June 1843. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 388, last line, add, Respecting the black and white sheep of Hestiae- 
otis, see Pliny, xxxi. 2 s. 9, quoted in Appendix D, p. 464. 

Page 39, line 15, add as a note after “life.” ‘This transaction is repre- 
sented in Plate XIII. fig. 2. See below, p. 402. 

Page 72, note, add, But no one has described this pastoral migration more 
minutely or more beautifully, than my excellent friend, Mr. Charles 
Fellows, in his Discoveries in Lycia. 

Page 81, note, add, Compare Varro, De L. Lat., as quoted below, p. 89. 

Page 89, line 3, insert the following paragraph. 

It appears from the following passage of Varro, that the Apu- 
lian was sold at a higher price than some other kinds of wool which 
were equally beautiful, because it wore better. By lana Gallicana 
in this passage we must understand the wool of Gallia Cisalpina, 
of which we shall next treat. 

Sic enim lana Gallicana et Appula videtur imperito similis propter 
speciem, cum peritus Appulam emat pluris, quod in usu firmior sit. 

De Lin. Lat., lib. ix. 28. p. 484. ed. Spengel. 

Page 93, note, after the reference to Pliny, add, See Appendix D, p. 464. 
Sor ὃ 25 read ὃ 26. 

Page 104, line 14, for Anotrus read Ginotrus. 

Page 125, line 14, add, See Appendix D, p. 444. 

Page 135, note, omit now. 

Page 144, note *, add, The use of goats-hair for making cloth among the 
Moors is mentioned by Rauwolff, Zravels, part li. ch. 1, p. 123 
of Ray’s Translation. The herdsmen on the wide plains about 
Smyrna live in tents of “black goats-hair.”—C. Iellows’s Dis- 
coveries in Lycia, p. 8. 

Page 221, after the citation from Jerome, add, Two more passages are quo- 
ted below, § 104. p. 378. 

Page 223, after note *, add, 

In the Royal Museum of Natural History at Leyden are eight 
or ten cocoons of the Phalzna Atlas from Java. They consist of 
a strong silk, and are formed upon the leaves of a kind of Ficus. 
The first layer of the cocoon covers the whole of a leaf, and receives 
the exact impress of its form. Then two or three other layers are 
distinctly perceptible. Two or three leaves are joined together to 
form the cocoon. In regard to the looseness of the layers these 
cocoons do not correspond to M. Breton’s description of the co- 
coons of the wild silk-worms of China, which are very strong and 
compact, and therefore more resemble those of the Phalena Pa- 

hia. 

Page 265, line 24, add, It appears also that in later times ὀθόνη was not 
restricted to fine linen. It is used for ὦ sail by Achilles Tatius in 
describing a storm (1. iii.), and by the Scholiast on Homer, J/. σ. 


XV1 ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Kepaia καλεῖται τὸ ἐπάνω Tov ἱστοῦ δεδεμένον πλάγιον ξύλον, οὗ 
ἐξάπτεται ἡ ὀθόνη. 

Page 266, last line, add, Serapion was called Sindonites, because he always 
wore linen (Palladii Hist. Lausiaca, p. 172). He was an Egyp- 
tian, and retained the custom of his native country. 

Page 288, line 7, before ‘‘flax”’ insert, Strabo (iv. 2. 2. p. 41 ed. Sieb.) par- 
ticularly mentions the linen manufacture of the Cadurci : and from 
them the Romans obtained the best ticking for beds, which was on 
this account called Cadurcum. See Pliny, xix. 1 s. 2, quoted in 
Appendix D, p. 459. 

Page 289, note +, add, The trowsers worn by the Franks were sometiines 
linen, sometimes made of skins. ᾿Αναξυρίδας ot μὲν λινᾶς, οἱ δὲ 
σκυτίνας διαζωννύμενοι τοῖς σκέλεσι περιαμπίσχονται.---Α gathias, 
il. δὲ 

Page 291, line 8, add, See Pliny, xix. 1 5, 6. in Appendix D, pp. 456, 462. 

Page 314, note *, add, Many other examples may be seen in Steph. Byz. 
v. ᾿Αγνοῦς; Bisetus in Aristoph. Plut. 586; Wordsworth, Athens 
and Attica, p. 43. 

Page 320, note, for VIII. read VII. 

Page 358, note *, for xxx.vi. c. 31, read xxxvi. 19 5. 31. See Appendix Ὁ. 

Page 877, after the extract from Paulinus, add, 

We find the following law in the Coprx Justin1anus :— 

Nemo vir auratas in tunicis aut in lineis habeat paragaudas: nisi hi 
tantummodo, quibus hoc propter Imperiale ministerium concessum est. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, tom. v. tit, viil. leg. 2. 

The “ aurata paragauda”’ was a border of gold lace or thread. It 
appears that ladies might wear it on their tunics, but that men 
were only permitted to use it in token of their official character as 
being in the service of the emperor. In allusion to these or simi-_ 
lar regulations, Alius Lampridius (34) says of the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, 

Auratam vestem ministrorum nullus vel in publico convivio habuit. 

Page 397, note }, add, The ‘Phrygian bonnet”’ is called Phrygia tiara in 
the following lines of an epitaph (ap. Gruter. p. 1128) : 

Indueris teretes manicas Phrygiamque tiaram ? 
Non unus Cybeles pectore vivet Atys. 

Page 409, note {, add, The following is from a sepulchral urn found near 
Padua (Gruter. p. 927) : 

Abite hinc, pessimi fures, * * * vestro cum Mercurio petasato cadu- 
ceatoque. 

Page 413, line 20, add, It was used to make pens for sheep by night. See 
above, pp. 81, 83, 86. 

Page 450, line 3 from bottom, for three read four, and add the following 
reference, XXxvii. 13 s. 77. 
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TEXTRINUM ANTIQUORUM: 


AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


ART OF WEAVING AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Weaving defined and distingushed from other Arts. 


1. WEAVING is an art, by which threads of any. 
substance are crossed and interlaced so as to be ar- 
ranged into a permanently expanded form, and thus 
to be adapted for covering other bodies. 

Six other arts or processes may be enumerated, 
which resemble weaving thus far, that by means of 
them fibrous substances are made to assume a per- 
manently expanded form and are consequently used 
for covering other bodies. But they differ from weav- 
ing in various essential circumstances, which I shall 
now explain. The processes alluded to are Paper- 
making, Felting, Platting, Netting, Knitting, and Sew- 
ing. 
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a. In the Ist place, we may distinguish weaving 
from paper-making. 

Paper, as the name expresses, was originally made 
by the Egyptians from the Papyrus, which grew abun- 
dantly in their marshes. The stem of this plant was 
cut into thin slices, which were laid upon one another 
in strata alternating in such a manner that the fibres 
crossed at right angles. But they were neither spun 
into thread, nor interlaced, and were combined into 
one sheet merely by pressure and by the adhesive pro- 
perties of the more cellular portions of the stem, aided 
perhaps by the addition of some glutinous substance. 

To proper paper, made from the plant of that name, 
succeeded cotton paper. This was originally made 
from raw cotton by the mere compression and agglu- 
tination of its fibres*. As the fibres crossed in all 
directions, it was even more unlike cloth than the 
Egyptian paper, in which they crossed at right angles. 
The same remark applies to the paper now commonly 
used in Europe, which is made from linen rags torn 
into shreds and then converted into pulpf. 

Another manufacture, which may be here men- 
tioned, is that of the raiment worn by the islanders 
of the Pacific Ocean. It is made of the inner bark of 
certain trees, layers of which are placed upon one 
another and made to adhere by compression and some- 
times also by the use of gum or other adhesive sub- 
stances. We may consider it as one of the great dis- 
tinctive features of the Polynesians that they clothe 
themselves in paper ; for so we may properly call any 
vegetable fabric composed of fibres, crossing in all 


* Wehrs vom Papier, p. 131—134. 
Τ See Appendix A on the period of the invention of Paper made 
from Linen Rags. 
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directions and rendered firm not by texture, but sim- 
ply by cohesion. 

b. Secondly, weaving is to be distinguished from 
felting. 

The process of felting is in some respects like that 
which has been already mentioned as having been em- 
ployed in making cotton-paper and the raiment used 
in Polynesia. Felt no less than paper consists of fibres 
crossing one another in all directions. But, in the 
first place, the only fibres employed in felting are ani- 
mal wool and hair. Vegetable fibres, of which paper 
almost wholly consists, are altogether unfit for making 
felt. In the second place, instead of being merely 
pressed together, and rendered compact by aggluti- 
nation, the fibres of wool are forcibly rubbed and 
worked together so as to be crossed, looped, and in- 
terlaced in every conceivable way, while the inequali- 
ties on their surfaces prevent them from being de- 
tached again, and cause them to lock into one another 
as if by the apposition of serrated edges. In the third 
place, felt, instead of being liable to destruction from 
wet, as is the case with paper, is from its mode of ma- 
nufacture particularly fitted to resist rain and moisture, 
and is in other respects remarkably durable. 

We find mention of felt in the Iliad, and it was 
abundantly used by the Greeks and Romans in all 
subsequent times. Plato speaks of the art of felting, 
and distinguishes it both from sewing and from weav- 
ing. According to Herodotus the Scythians had felted 
coverings for their tents, a custom still found among 
their successors, the Tartars. Felting appears to have 
preceded weaving. It is certainly a much ruder and 
simpler process: and, when we consider both the long 
prevalence of the art among the pastoral inhabitants 

B2 
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of the ancient Scythia, and the extensive use of its pro- 
ducts among them so as to be employed even for their 
habitations, perhaps we shall be right in considering 
felting as the appropriate invention of this people*. 

c. In the third place, the process of platting ap- 
proaches much nearer to weaving than those of paper- 
making and felting, because in platting the fibres are 
regularly interlaced: the only difference from weaving 
is, that they are not previously drawn out or twisted 
so as to be made into thread. 

The art of platting seems to have been practised 
almost universally among mankind. ‘The most re- 
mote nations, among which no other traces of affinity 
can be discovered but such as are common to human 
nature, and which differ by clothing themselves in 
skins, in paper, or in cloth, know how to make basket- 
work, mats, cloaks, sails, and many other articles by 
crossing and interlacing long strips of leaves, stems, 
and bark. Such articles acquire by platting far greater 
strength than they could have had, if made on the 
principle of paper. They are also much better adapted 
to resist moisture. The tenacity of paper is destroyed 
by being wet, because the gum or paste, to which it 
owes its firmness, is softened or melted. But in plat- 
ting texture supplies the place of cohesion in a manner, 
which renders the separation of parts far more diffi- 
cult. Hence the South-sea Islanders, although they 
wear in dry weather the raiment already described, 
always put on matting, when it rainsf. 


* T shall produce the passages of Homer, Plato, and Herodotus 
referred to in this paragraph, together with various other allusions 
to the art of Felting as practised by the ancients, in Appendix B. 

+ Hawksworth’s Account of Cook’s Voyage in the Endeavour, in 
Kerr’s Collection, vol. xii. p. 10. 34. 
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The most ancient specimens of platted manufacture 
now remaining are the sandals and baskets found in 
Egyptian tombs. Examples of them may be seen in 
many of the national Museums of Europe. 

The raiment of sedge, ἐσθῆς φλόϊνη, which accord- 
ing to Herodotus (111. 98.) was worn by some of the 
Indians, was made by platting. He describes the 
manufacture of it in these words, φορμοῦ τρόπον κατα- 
πλέξαντες, 1.6. ‘‘ by platting after the manner of a 
basket.”’ 

d. In netting, a decided step is taken towards wea- 
ving, because the fibres, of which nets are made, are 
previously spun, or twisted into threads. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable, that some great races of men, who 
have excelled both in platting and in netting, have 
remained ignorant of weaving. Nothing could sur- 
pass the dexterity and neatness, with which the simple 
inhabitants of Otaheite made mats and baskets; and 
Captain Cook* bestows equal commendation upon 
their thread, their ropes and lines, their enormous 
nets and the whole of their fishing-tackle. It seems 
a very slight additional discovery to interlace thread 
instead of untwisted fibres ; and yet this was seldom 
or never attempted by the South-Sea Islanders, and 
certainly not according to the process which we call 
weaving. 

Dr. Johnson’s celebrated definition of Net-work is 
very imperfect, notwithstanding the pains which he 
seems to have bestowed upon it; ‘‘ Anything reticu- 
lated, or decussated, at equal distances, with interstices 


* Τὰ. pp. 34, 35. 
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between the intersections.” It is true, that every net 
has interstices between the intersections of its threads. 
But, in order that the interstices may retain their size 
and form, it is necessary, not only that the threads be 
decussated, i. e. made to cross one another in the form 
of the Roman numeral X, but also that they be fastened 
by knots at the points of decussation. ‘This is the es- 
sential circumstance, in which netting differs from all 
the other arts which we are now comparing. A net 
being always intended to hold and retain objects, and 
principally living creatures, and at the same time to 
be transparent and as far as possible invisible, it is 
requisite that it be made with meshes, and these 
meshes could not resist the force and violence, which 
they are designed to overcome, unless they were se- 
cured so as to preserve their number, form, and posi- 
tion. This is effected by tying the threads or cords 
in hard knots where they cross*. 

e. In the fifth place, we have to compare weaving 
with knitting. 

Whilst the arts of platting and netting are found 
to be practised very generally even among the rudest 
and most uncultivated nations, that of knitting is 
characteristic of the highest state of civilization. It 
is indeed the invention of modern times, and there 
are few processes among the arts of life, which are at 
the same time so useful, and so ingenious and elegant. 
Beckmann, in his History of Inventionst+, gives a 
very interesting representation both of the advantages 

* In Appendix C, I propose to give an account of the net-work of 


the ancients, and of all the terms employed in connection with it. 
+ Johnston’s Translation, vol. iv. p. 286—324. Second edition. 
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of knitting in an economical and social point of view, 
and of the evidence, which has been collected relative 
to its origin. According to his account it was pro- 
bably invented in Scotland, and not long before the 
year 1500. 

It appears to me, that we may regard it as a modi- 
fication of weaving. Knitting is always employed 
to make articles of dress much smaller than those 
woven in an ordinary loom ; indeed so small that the 
whole of the requisite apparatus may be conveniently 
attached to the person, or held in the hands of the 
weaver. But in these circumstances it would appear 
to be of the greatest importance to contrive some 
method of using a single thread in such a manner as 
to serve for both warp and woof. Now this is the 
essential distinction of knitting. The thread being 
passed at each stitch first in the direction of the woof 
and then in the direction of the warp, a succession of 
loops is produced, which are added row after row as 
the work proceeds. To the degree of free motion 
through the loops, which is allowed to every part of 
the thread so as to enable the fabric to yield a little 
in every direction, it owes its elasticity; and it is 
this property, which adapts articles made by knitting 
for a variety of purposes, to which cloth is much less 
applicable, and at the same time renders them far 
more becoming as parts of our dress. 

f. In the sixth and last place, weaving may be 
distinguished from sewing. 

But here the question will occur, what analogy is 
there between the two? How can it be necessary to 
distinguish arts, which are so totally dissimilar? It 
may be observed in reply, that sewing is commonly 
directed to the attainment of the same general object, 
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which has been remarked as common to all the other 
processes under consideration. It is used for the pur- 
pose of joining together pieces of cloth, felt, skin, or 
leather, so as to adapt them for covering other bodies 
by giving them a permanently expanded form. It is 
also auxiliary to weaving, because it is used, and al- 
ways has been used to repair clothes; and there is 
one process in mending garments, which is nothing 
more nor less than an imitation of weaving upon a 
small scale, viz. the process of darning. When a hole 
has been worn in a piece of cloth, the best way of 
filling it up is to arrange the threads just as they are 
in the cloth, i. e. at right angles and regularly inter- 
laced. This the sempstress does with the needle and 
thread, when she darns. 

Sewing is no doubt as ancient, and has always been 
as general as any of the arts, which we have been con- 
sidering. Nations, which have employed undressed 
skins and even the leaves and bark of trees for their 
clothing, and also to some extent in their buildings 
and their navigation, have contrived rude needles, 
perhaps of bone or hard wood ; and, before they had 
advanced so far as the invention of thread, they have 
used in its place strong vegetable fibres and animal 
hairs, or membranes divided into narrow strips. 

In an advanced part of this inquiry I hope to give 
an account of all that relates to the operation of sew- 
ing as practised among the ancients. It will then ap- 
pear, that it was very little used in making garments 
of cloth, though it was resorted to in mending them ; 
and that its chief use was in making articles of skin 
and leather. Accordingly Plato in the passage already 
referred to, where he distinguishes, as I have been 
doing, the art of weaving from those of felting and 
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sewing, observes, that sewing is used chiefly by the 
leather-cutter ; and Cicero* divides all apparel into 
two kinds by the phrase ‘‘ tegumenta corporum, vel 
texta, vel suta,” i. 6. ‘“‘ coverings of bodies, either 
woven, or sewed,” meaning by the former class gar- 
ments of cloth, and by the latter garments of skin or 
leather. 


Division of the Subject. 


2. The definition of Weaving above given, illus- 
trated by contrasting it with the several allied pro- 
cesses, will direct to a natural division and arrange- 
ment of the subject. 

First, in order that we may pursue the question to 
its foundations and be able to treat it in the clearest 
and most satisfactory manner, it will be necessary to 
describe all those fibrous and ductile substances, 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, which were 
used by the ancients as the raw materials for making 
cloth. 

Secondly, we shall proceed to inquire by what pro- 
cesses the raw materials were prepared for being spun, 
and here the principal subject of investigation will be 
the art of Dyeing as practised by the ancients. 

Thirdly, we shall treat of Spinning. Having shown 
how the raw materials were prepared by washing, 
combing, hackling, dyeing, and so on, we shall inquire 
how they were drawn and twisted into thread. 

Fourthly, we shall describe the instruments and 
operations employed for making thread into cloth. 
This is properly the subject of Weaving. 

Fifthly, supposing the cloth to be woven, we may 


* Te Natura Deorum, ii. 60. 
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consider all that was done further in preparing it for 
use ; and under this head we shall investigate the arts 
of fulling, sewing, embroidery, and printing. 

Sixthly, we shall take under review the trade in 
cloth, and the uses to which every kind of cloth was 
applied. This branch of our inquiry is what antiqua- 
ries usually call the Res Vestiaria. 

In conclusion, we shall endeavour to trace the pro- 
gress of the art of weaving in relation to its ifluence 
on the state of society, and as affected in its turn by 
religion and politics. 


PART <I. 


RAW MATERIALS. 


THE Raw Materials, used by the ancients in making 
cloth, may be arranged as Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral. 

Under each of these heads I propose to lay before 
the reader all the information, which I have been able 
to obtain, showing in what countries each substance 
was produced, endeavouring to clear up every diffi- 
culty respecting it, and explaining the terms applied 
to it by different nations and under various circum- 
stances. 


BOOK I. 
ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 


Tue Animal Substances, which the ancients spun into 
thread for weaving, were the following : 


. Sheeps-wool. 

. Goats-hair. 

. Beavers-wool. 

. Camels-wool and Camels-hair. 
. Fibres of the Pinna. 

. Silk. 
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CHAPTER TI. 
Sheeps- Wool. 


3. Or the Raw Materials, employed by the ancients 
for making cloth, by far the most important was the 
wool of sheep. We are able to trace with great pro- 
bability the process of sheep-breeding and of the use 
of wool for weaving. Among the bones of quadrupeds, 
found in ancient caves throughout Europe, 1 cannot 
find on consulting the works of Cuvier, Buckland, 
and De la Beche, that remains of sheep have ever 
been discovered. This fact affords some reason for 
presuming, that the sheep is not a native of Europe, 
but has been introduced there by man. 

It appears to have been a general opinion among 
Zoologists, that the Argali, or Ovis Ammon of Linnzus, 
which inhabits in vast numbers the elevated regions 
of Central Asia, is the primitive stock of the whole 
race of domesticated sheep. Agreeably to this sup- 
position we find, that from the earliest times the in- 
habitants of Tartary, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, and the North of Arabia, have been ad- 
dicted to pastoral employments. The tribes of wan- 
dering shepherds, which frequent those countries, are 
descended from progenitors, who led the same life 
thousands of years ago, and whose manners and ha- 
bits are preserved to the present day with scarcely 
the slightest change*. 

4. As might be expected, we have little precise in- 


* See Appendix B. 
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formation respecting the Scythians, who inhabited the 
elevated plains of inner Asia. Some of their hordes 
are distinguished by Herodotus, Strabo, and others, 
under the name of Nomadic or pastoral Scythians; and 
that this denomination was understood to imply, that 
they tended sheep as well as larger cattle may be in- 
ferred from what Herodotus says of their use of felt *. 
Strabo, moreover, says of a particular tribe of the 
Massagete, that they had ‘‘ few sheep,’’ which im- 
plies that the rest were rich in flocks ; and of another 
tribe he says, ‘‘ They do not till the ground, but de- 
rive their sustenance from sheep and fish, after the 
manner of the Nomadic Scythianst.”’ But amuch more 
distinct account of the manners of this people is given 
us by Justin, who says, that they were accustomed to 
wander through uncultivated solitudes, always em- 
ployed in tending herds and flocks (armenta et pe- 
cora). He, however, adds, that they were strangers 
to the use of woollen garments, being clothed in skins 
and furst. Hence it appears, that they were too rude 
and ignorant to have acquired the arts of spinning 
and weaving. 

5. If we may trust to the authority of Strabo, the 
Medes did not tend sheep; for he says of them, 
‘““They eat the flesh of wild animals; they do not 
bring up tame cattle§.”” Nevertheless, their southern 
neighbours, the Persians, with whom they were united 
under one government, had sheep in abundance. 
These animals are strikingly represented in the bas- 
reliefs of Persepolis. In one of them, which repre- 


* See above, p. 3. 
+ Strabo, 1. xi. cap. 8. p. 486. ed. Siebenkees. 
t Justin, 1. 11. cap. 2. § Strabo, 1. xi. cap. 8. p. 567. 
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sents a long procession sculptured on the wall of a 
splendid staircase, two rams, attended by keepers, 
are accompanied in the same train by horses, asses, 
camels, and oxen*. MHerodotus, in his account of 
the manners and institutions of the Persians (L. I. 
cap. 133.), mentions all these quadrupeds together in 
the following passage: ‘‘ Of all days they are accus- 
tomed to observe most that on which each individual 
was born. On this day they set before their guests a 
more abundant feast than on any other. The wealthy 
provide an ox, a horse, a camel, and an ass, roasted 
whole in furnaces ; and the poor provide the smaller 
cattle.” By “the smaller cattle,” (ra λεπτὰ τῶν προ- 
βάτων) this author always means sheep and goats. 
The superior excellence of the rich plains of Meso- 
potamia for the pasture of sheep as well as oxen is 
attested by Dionysius Periegetest ; and his account 
illustrates in an interesting manner the history of Ja- 
cob as contained in the book of Genesis, the rapid 
multiplication of the flocks and herds showing how 
well the soil and climate were adapted to this pur- 
suit, and how well the business of tending them was 
there understood from the earliest times. Seldom do 
we find in any ancient author so beautiful a picture as 
is presented to us, when Jacob arrives at Padan-aram, 
and sees the flocks of sheep and goats assembling from 
the neighbouring pastures in the evening to be watered 


* See Ancient Universal History, vol. iv. plates 6. 8. 

t Ὅσση δ᾽ Εὐφρήτου, δα. 1. 992—996. 

In English, 

“As for the Jand, which lies between the Euphrates and the Ti- 
“« pris, called the land Between the Rivers, the herdsman would not 
‘‘contemn its pastures, nor he who tends flocks folded in the fields, 
«and honours with his syrinx Pan who has horny hoofs.” 
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at the well. Rachel appears conducting the flock of 
her father Laban, which she tended, and Jacob rolls 
from the mouth of the well the stone, which was 
placed to preserve the water cool and fresh, and as- 
sists his relative and future bride in watering her 
sheep. (Gen. xxix. 1—10.). Also on Jacob’s de- 
parture his remonstrance with Laban presents to us 
an animated representation of the duties and difficulties 
of the shepherd’s life ; ‘‘ These twenty years have I 
been with thee ; thy ewes and thy she-goats have not 
cast their young, and the rams of thy flock have I not 
eaten. That which was torn of beasts I brought not 
unto thee; I bare the loss of it: of my hand didst 
thou require it, whether stolen by day, or stolen by 
night. Thus I was; in the day the drought con- 
sumed me, and the frost by night ; and my sleep de- 
parted from mine eyes.” (Gen. xxxi. 388—40.). 

6. From Ezekiel xxvii. 18. we learn, that Damascus 
supplied the Tyrians with wool, and Jerome, who well 
knew the country, says in his comment on the pas- 
sage, that this article was still produced there in his 
time*. Aristotle, referring to the sheep of Syria, 
mentions a variety with tails, which were a cubit 
broad{; and Pliny in addition to this circumstance 
asserts generally the abundance of the Syrian wool}. 
Probably the part of Syria, appropriated more espe- 
cially to the breeding of sheep, was the eastern part, 
which bordered on Arabia, and was distinguished by 
the same natural features. 

In no part of the ancient world does sheep-breeding 


* «Et lana precipua, quod usque hodie cernimus.”’ 

+ Hist. Animalium, 1. viii. cap. 28. 

{ ‘‘Syrize cubitales ovium caudz, plurimumque in ea parte lanicii.”” 
Plinii Hist. Nat. 1. viii. c. 75. ed. Bipont. See Appendix D. 
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appear to have been more cultivated than in that 
which we are now approaching. Here were the Mo- 
abites, among whom it was a royal occupation and, 
as it appears, the chief source of the revenues of the 
sovereign: for it is said in 2 Kings iii. 4. ‘‘ Mesha, 
king of Moab, was a sheep-master, and rendered unto 
the king of Israel an hundred thousand lambs and an 
hundred thousand rams with the wool.” Here on 
occasion of a war, which the Reubenites, the Gadites, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh, whose territory was 
to the East of Jordan, carried on against the Hagar- 
ites, they obtained as part of their booty 250,000 
sheep. (1 Chron. v.21.) Here was Idumea, in a part 
of which Job is represented to have dwelt, being pos- 
sessed of 7,000, and afterwards of 14,000 sheep (Job 
1. 3. xlii. 12.): and we have a beautiful allusion to the 
pastoral habits of the same country in the language’of 
consolation employed by the prophet Micah (ai. 12.) ; 
“1 will surely assemble, O Jacob, all of thee; I will 
surely gather the remnant of Israel; I will put them 
together as the sheep of Bosrah, as the flock in the 
midst of their fold: they shall make great noise by 
reason of the multitude of men.” Here also were 
the Midianites, whose flocks were so vast, that the 
sheep taken from them by Moses after his victory 
amounted to 675,000. (Num. xxxi. 32.) Jethro, the 
priest of Midian, was himself the owner of a numerous 
flock, tended by his seven daughters, whom Moses 
assisted in watering them, when the neighbouring 
shepherds rudely attempted to drive them from the 
well. He afterwards married one of them, and was 
employed by the father as his shepherd ; and, having 
occasion according to the practice of the country to 
conduct the flock from the plains to pasture upon the 
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mountains of Horeb, he was thence called to under- 
take his extraordinary mission for the deliverance of 
his nation. (Exod. il. 15 —iii. 1.) 

The Arabs appear from the earliest times to the 
present day to have bestowed no less attention upon 
sheep than upon horses. Hence we read in Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 21.) in the enumeration of the various articles 
of merchandize sent to Tyre from all surrounding 
countries ; ‘‘ Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, 
they occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and 
goats; in these were they thy merchants.” Isaiah 
also records the excellence of the sheep of Arabia in 
the following terms addressed by the Almighty to his 
people (Ch. lx. 7): ‘‘ All the flocks of Kedar shall be 
gathered together unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth 
shall minister unto thee: they shall come up with ac- 
ceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the house 
of my glory.” The habits of the Nabatzi, or Arabs 
of Nabaioth, are depicted as follows by Diodorus Si- 
culus: ‘‘ They live in the open air, and call a land 
their country, which is destitute of habitations, and 
has neither rivers nor copious fountains, such as could 
satisfy an army of invaders. Their law forbids them 
on pain of death either to sow corn, to plant fruit- 
trees, to use wine, or to build houses. They submit 
to this law, because they think, that those who enjoy 
such conveniences may for the sake of them be readily 
compelled by the powerful to do what they command. 
Some of them rear camels, and others sheep, which 
they pasture in the wilderness*.” 


* Diod. Sic. 1. xix. 94. p. 722. ed. Steph. 

Strabo (1. xvi. cap. 4. p.460. ed. Siebenkees.), speaking apparently 
of another division of the Nabatei, says they have large oxen, 
camels, and white sheep (πρόβατα λευκότριχα). 

C 
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Various ancient authors mention that extraordinary 
variety of sheep among the Arabs, the tail of which 
grew to so great a size as to require to be supported on a 
wooden carriage, which was dragged after the wearer*. 

7. We have no reason to believe, that the Pheeni- 
cians employed themselves in the breeding and pas- 
ture of sheep. The narrow strip of territory, which 
they occupied at the eastern extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, was in general too densely peopled to be 
adapted for this purpose. Their activity, intelligence, 


* The passages of ancient authors relating to this variety, with 
various confirmations from modern travellers, are quoted with his 
usual accuracy by Bochart, Hieroz. 1. 11. cap. 45. p. 494497. Ed. 
Leusden. Lug. Bat. 1692. 

Ctesias gives an account of these sheep as existing in India. 
Hence it may be asked, whether on his authority we ought to ascribe 
the practice of sheep-breeding to the Indians as well as to the other 
ancient nations, which have been enumerated. I answer, No. His 
account of the Indian sheep is manifestly mixed with fable. Hero- 
dotus (ili. 118.), and Diodorus Siculus (ii. 54.), who describe the 
same curious practice, and are much more likely to have been correct, 
refer it to the Arabians. Besides, the question must be previously 
determined, in what extent did Ctesias employ the term ‘‘ Indians.” 
It has been generally agreed by his commentators, and especially by 
his late editor Bahr, that he included under the term Ινδικη, or In- 
dia, the modern Thibet and Cashmir, and probably referred to those 
countries in his account of the sheep. See Ctesiz Reliquiz, a Bahr, 
p. 52, 53. 304. 

I have found no proof of the use of wool among the ancient In- 
dians. On the contrary, cotton and other vegetable fibres appear to 
have served them as the raw materials for weaving from the earliest 
times. 

I will here observe, that in Strauss’s ‘‘ Helon’s Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem,” vol. ii. book iv. ch. i. p. 206—211, the reader will find 
a picturesque and accurate representation of the manners of the 
shepherd tribes of Syria and the neighbouring countries. The au- 
thors referred to by the English translator, Mr. Kenrick, in his 
note, may also be consulted. 
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and enterprize were directed into other channels, and 
they supplied themselves from foreign countries with 
wool for their celebrated manufactures*. 

On the other hand, the Hebrews, who were the im- 
mediate neighbours of the Phcenicians, were altogether 
an agricultural and pastoral people. The history of 
the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, presents 
to us beautiful images of the kind of life, which still 
continues with little variation among the Bedouins, 
or wandering Nomads of Arabia. Not only was David 
a shepherd boy; but, when he had ascended the 
throne, he had numerous herds and flocks, superin- 
tended by distinct officers (1 Chron. xxvii. 29—31.). 
‘* Over the flocks was Jaziz, the Hagarite.”” Hvidence 
has already been produced of the skill and experience 
of this people in tending sheep+. The reader cannot 
fail to call to mind David’s frequent allusions in the 
Psalms to those employments, which were no less 
familiar to his own mind than to the rest of his coun- . 
trymen, and which supplied to them the most touch- 
ing comparisons for the expression of their deepest 
religious convictions. ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd : 
I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy 


* The expression of Theocritus, representing Adonis as engaged 
in tending flocks upon the mountains, ἐν οὔρεσι μᾶλα vopevwr, (Idyll. 
iii. 46.), appears no adequate testimony in opposition to the opinion, 
which I have expressed. Theocritus may have derived this em- 
bellishment of his poem, not from history or tradition, but from the 
pastoral habits of his own island. ‘The same may be said of Virgil 
(Bucol. x. 18.) ; 

Et formosus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis. 

+ See above ὃ 6. p. 16. 
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rod (or crook) and thy staff, they comfort me” (Psalm 
xxill. 1, 2. 4.). ‘‘ He shall feed (2.e. tend) his flock 
like a shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young” (Is. xl. 11.). ‘* The 
pastures are clothed with flocks,” an expression de- 
noting the vast multitudes of sheep, which overspread 
the mountains and the plains (Ps. ἰχν. 18.). ‘‘ Be 
thou diligent,” says Solomon, ‘‘ to know the state of 
thy flocks, and look well to thy herds. The lambs 
are for thy clothing, and the goats are the price of thy 
field ; and thou shalt have goat’s milk enough for thy 
food, for the food of thy household, and for the main- 
tenance of thy maidens” (Prov. xxvii. 23. 26, 27.). 
J would particularly refer the reader to the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Ezekiel, where the prophet, repri- 
manding the rulers of Israel under the character of 
shepherds, makes some allusion to every circumstance 
connected with the care of sheep and goats. Lan- 
guage very similar is employed by our Saviour in John 
x. where he speaks of himself as ‘‘ the good shepherd.” 
The whole system and history of the sacrifices both 
before and after the giving of the Mosaic law might 
be produced to prove the pastoral habits of this people 
from the earliest times. But, instead of entering on 
this subject, I shall content myself with pointing out 
two particular districts of Palestine, which seem to 
have attained the highest reputation in respect to the 
breeding of sheep. These were Bashan, which lay to 
the east of the Jordan in the country adjoining that 
of the Hagarites and Moabites, already mentioned, 
and Carmel, the mountainous range near the Dead 
Sea in the south of Judea. In the latter district Nabal 
kept his flocks, and as he is said to have been ‘‘ very 
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great,” and we are at the same time informed that 
“he had 3000 sheep and 1000 goats” (1 Sam. xxv. 2.), 
these numbers afford us a precise idea of the wealth 
of a considerable proprietor in this respect. That the 
“rams of the breed of Bashan,” were particularly 
celebrated, we learn from Deut. ΧΧΧΊΙ. 14; and Ezekiel 
mentions with distinction (ch. xxxix. 18.) a sacrifice 
‘of rams, of lambs, and of goats, of bullocks, all of 
them fatlings of Bashan.” 

8. It is impossible to conceive a more striking 
difference in manners and institutions than that which 
must have presented itself to the traveller in very 
ancient times, when on crossing the Isthmus of Suez 
he passed from the deserts of Arabia and Idumza to 
the richly cultivated and populous plains of Egypt. 
According to the statement above quoted (p. 17.) from 
an ancient historian the wandering tribes of Nabaioth 
were forbidden by a positive law to till the ground or 
to construct settled habitations, and they lived on the 
produce of their flocks, which they continually led 
from place to place in pursuit of pasture adapted to the 
season of the year. The Egyptians, on the contrary, 
appear to have been originally under a prohibition of 
exactly the opposite kind, since they cultivated the 
ground with care, excelled most other nations in all 
the arts of life, and produced the most splendid proofs 
of their architectural skill, but were not allowed to 
keep flocks of sheep and goats. That this was the 
case at the time, when Jacob took his family to so- 
journ in Egypt, is evident from their application to 
Pharaoh on arriving in the land of Goshen, which was 
on the eastern border of Egypt adjoining Palestine 
and Arabia, to be permitted to remain there on the 
ground, that from their youth they had been accus- 
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tomed to tend flocks, whereas ‘‘ every shepherd was 
an abomination to the Egyptians*.” 

It appears that the Nabateean law was far more ef- 
fectual towards the attainment of its object than the 
Egyptian. For, whereas the pastoral tribes of Arabia 
have retained their independence and their national 
peculiarities even to the present day, the Egyptians, 
on the other hand, became a prey to foreign invasion, 
and among other changes in their customs we have to 
notice the introduction of the management of sheep. 
Even as early as the time of Moses the practice had 
commenced ; for in the account of the effects of the 
murrain in Exodus ix. 3, we find mention of sheep, 
and indeed it is remarkable, that the domestic ani- 
mals there enumerated, viz. horses, asses, camels, 
oxen, and sheep, are exactly the same, which, as we 
have before shown (§ 5.), were bred by the ancient 
Persianst. Later historians afford distinct testimony 
to the same fact. Thus Diodorus Siculus says (i. 36.), 
that ‘‘upon the subsidence of the waters after the 
inundation of the Nile the flocks were admitted to 
pasture, and the produce of the soil was so abundant, 
that the sheep were both shorn and brought forth 
young twice in the year.” Herodotus also plainly 
supposes, that sheep and goats were bred in Egypt, 
when he contrasts the inhabitants of the Theban 
Nome, who worshiped Ammon, with the inhabitants 
of the Mendesian Nome, who worshiped Mendes. 
The former, he says, ‘‘ all abstain from sheep, and 
sacrifice goats ;”’ the latter ‘‘abstain from goats, which 

* Gen. xlvi. 28.—xlvii. 6. Compare Josephus, Ant. ii. 7. 5. 

+ It should be observed, that the Hebrew word translated sheep in 


Ex. ix. 3. included goats. It thus answered exactly to the expres- 
sion in Herodotus (see above, p. 14.), τὰ λεπτὰ τῶν προβάτων. 
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they hold in veneration, and sacrifice sheep.” He, 
however, mentions that the Thebans slew a ram once 
a year on occasion of a particular ceremony, which he 
describes (ii. 42. 46.).. The testimony of Strabo and 
Plutarch, though differing in some particulars from 
that of Herodotus, is to the same general effect*. 
Aristotle (J. c.) mentions, that the sheep of Egypt 
were larger than those cf Greece. 

But, although these passages show, that sheep were 
bred in Egypt, I think it evident that their number 
was very limited. Egyptian wool cannot have been 
of the least importance as an article of commerce. 
What was produced must also have been consumed 
in the country. For, although the chief material for 
the clothing of the Egyptians was linen, and they 
were forbidden to be buried in woollen or to use it 
in the temples, yet Herodotus (ii. 81.) states, that on 
ordinary occasions they wore a garment of white wool 
over their linen shirt. They also used wool for em- 
broidering, as | hope to show in Part V. of the pre- 
sent work. According to Plinyt the Egyptian wool 
was coarse and of a short staple. Tertullian records 
a saying of the Egyptians, that Mercury invented the 
spinning of wool in their countryt. 

9. Strabo in an instructive manner contrasts the 
Ethiopians with the Egyptians. Having observed, 
that the boundary between the two nations was the 
smaller cataract above Syene and Elephantine, he 


* Παρὰ μόνοις τούτοις (i.e. among the inhabitants of the νομός 
γιτριώτης5) θύεται ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ πρόβατον. Strabo, 1. xvii. 6. 1. § 23. 
p- 547. Σαΐται πρόβατον (τιμῶσι) καὶ Θηβαΐται. § 40. p.585. Μόνοι 
γὰρ ἔτι νῦν Αἰγυπτίων Λυκοπολῖται πρόβατον ἐσθίουσιν. Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride. 

+ Hist. Nat. 1. viii. 73. See the passage as quoted and translated 
in Appendix D. { De Pallio, e. 3. 
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says, that the Ethiopians led for the most part a pas- 
toral life without resources, both on account of their 
intemperate climate and the poverty of their soil, and 
also because they were remote from the civilized 
world; whereas the Egyptians had always lived in a 
refined manner and under a regular government, set- 
tled in fixed habitations, and cultivating philosophy, 
agriculture, and the arts*. Thus do we find the 
nomad life recurring immediately to the south of 
Egypt. Strabo further states, that the Ethiopian 
sheep were small, and instead of being woolly were 
hairy like goats, on which account the people wore 
skins instead of woollen clotht. That these sheep 
were held in some estimation by the Egyptians is, 
however, manifest from the fact, that in the splendid 
procession exhibited at Alexandria by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, there were 130 sheep from Ethiopia, 300 
from Arabia, and 20 from Eubcea}. Also, that the 
pastoral habits of the Ethiopians were known to the 
Romans may be inferred from the allusion, which Vir- 
gil makes to them in his Tenth Eclogue (1. 64—68.): 

No toils of ours can change the cruel god, 

Though we should flee him through each new abode; 

Whether we drink, where chilling Hebrus flows, 

And winter reigns amid Sithonian snows ; 


Or, where the elms beneath hot Cancer bend, 
Our Ethiopian sheep we fainting tend. 


We find, that the people of Libya had attained 


* Kal νῦν οἵ ye Αἰθίοπες τὸ πλέον νομαδικῶς ζῶσι καὶ ἀπόρως, &c. 
Strabo, 1. xvii. c. 1. § 3. p. 476, 477. ed. Siebenkees. 

+ Cap. 2. § 1.3. p.621.626. Strabo’s account is illustrated and 
confirmed by the traveller, Dr. Shaw, who describes a variety of sheep 
in the interior of Africa with ‘fleeces as coarse and hairy as those of 
the goat.” —Travels in Barbary, part iii. chap. 2. § 1. 

{ Callixenus Rhodius, apud Atheneum, |. ν. p. 201. ed. Casaub. 
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to some distinction in the management of flocks. 
What Diodorus says of the Egyptian sheep* is as- 
serted by Aristotle of those of Libya, viz. that they 
produced young twice in the yeart. That sheep- 
breeding had extended hither in very early times ap- 
pears from a passage in the Odyssey, which, however, 
in consequence of the remoteness of the situation and 
the imperfect knowledge of geography in the time of 
the writer, is mixed with fable, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents, that the ewes brought forth not only twice, but 
even three times in the year, and that the lambs were 
immediately provided with hornst. 
That happy clime! where each revolving year 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear, 
And two fair crescents of translucent horn 
The brows of all their young increase adorn ; 
The shepherd swains, with sure abundance blest, 
On the fat flock and rural dainties feast ; 
Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 
But every season fills the foaming pail. 
Pope’s Translation. 
Pindar (Pyth. ix. 11.) distinguishes Libya by the epi- 
thet πολυμήλος ““ abounding in flocks.” To the same 
district of Africa Virgil alludes in the following passage 
of the Georgics, which is surpassed by few as a happy 
example of the art of the poet in describing the va- 
rious modes of pastoral life : 
Quid tibi pastores Libyz, quid pascua versu 
Prosequar, et raris habitata mapalia tectis ? 
Sepe diem noctemque, et totum ex ordine mensem, 
Pascitur, itque pecus longa in deserta sine ullis 
Hospitiis : tantum campi jacet. Omnia secum 
Armentarius Afer agit, tectumque, Laremque, 
Armaque, Amyclaeumque canem, Cressamque pharetram. 


Georg. III. 339 —345. 
* See above, § 8. p. 22. 


+ Aristot. Problem. cap. x. sec. 46. { Odyss. iv. 85—89. 
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Why should I sing of Libya’s artless swains ; 
Her scatter’d cottages, and trackless plains? 
By day, by night, without a destin’d home, 
For many a month their flocks all lonely roam ; 
So vast th’ unbounded solitude appears, 
While, with his flock, his all the shepherd bears, 
His arms, his household god, his homely shed, 
His Cretan darts, and dogs of Sparta bred. 
Warton’s Translation. 


It is to be observed, that, although the Libyan 
shepherd according to Virgil’s description led a mi- 
gratory life, conducting his sheep from place to place 
in search of pasture, yet the scale, upon which he 
carried on his operations, was widely different from 
that which has always characterized the nomadic 
tribes of Asia. The poet represents the Libyan shep- 
herd as a solitary wanderer, bearing with him all his 
arms and implements, just as a Roman soldier (1. 346.) 
carried his military accoutrements. On the other 
hand, as we have seen (§ 6.), the Syrian or Arabian 
shepherd goes in a kind of state, with camels and horses 
to carry his wife and children, his tents, and the rest of 
his equipage ; and he is followed by thousands, instead 
of hundreds or perhaps scores, of sheep and goats. 

10. I have thus traced the progress of sheep-breed- 
ing in a south-westerly direction from its origin in the 
elevated central region of Asia through Syria and 
Arabia into the conterminous angle of Africa. Of all 
nations to the south of Ethiopia the ancients were 
ignorant, and I have not observed, that they distinctly 
mention sheep in any country to the west of Libya. 

Let us now pursue the progress of this employ- 
ment in another direction, viz. towards the north- 
west, and across the Euxine Sea and the straits con- 
nected with it into Europe. 

Near the eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea we 
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meet with a very remarkable instance of the attention 
to the produce and manufacture of wool in a tribe 
called the Corazi. Strabo alludes to the value of their 
fleeces in a passage which I shall produce in speaking 
of the wool of Spain, to which it more directly refers. 
At present I shall only consider the following evidence 
preserved by Joannes Tzetzes. 

Τὸ παλαιὸν περὶ στρωμνὰς ἣν TH Μιλητῷ φήμη" 

"Ἔρια τὰ Μιλησία καλλίστα γὰρ τῶν πάντων, 

Κἀν wot τῶν Κοραξικῶν φέροντα δευτερεῖα." 

“ Anciently Miletus was famed for carpets: for of 
all fleeces the Milesian were the most beautiful, al- 
though the Coraxic bore the second prize.” 

Περὶ τῶν Μιλησιῶν ἔφαν πολλοὶ ἐρίων" 

Περὶ ἐρίων Κοράξων ἐν πρωτῷ δὲ “Lape 
ἹἹππῶναξ οὗτως εἴρηκε, μέτρῳ χωλῶν ᾿Ἰάμβων, 
Κωραξικὸν μὲν ἠμφιεσμένη λώπος. > 

‘“‘Of the Milesian fleeces many have spoken: and 
to the Coraxic Hipponax has alluded in his Choliam- 
bic measure, where he mentions ‘a woman enveloped 
in a Coraxic shawl.’” 

Hipponax, who is here cited by Tzetzes, was a sa- 
tirical poet of Ephesus, and flourished about 540 B.C. 
In confirmation of his testimony it may be proved, 
that his countrymen and contemporaries had con- 
stant intercourse with a port in the vicinity of the 
Coraxi. We learn from Pliny (1. vi. cap. 5.), that the 
Coraxi were situated near Dioscurias, which, though 
deserted in his time, had been formerly so illustrious 
that 300 nations, speaking different languages, re- 
sorted to it. As we learn from other authorities, Dios- 
curias was a colony of Miletus and one of its chief 


* Jo. Tzetzes, Chiliad. x. 348—350, in Lectii Corp. Poetarum 
Greecorum, tT Ib. 378—381. 
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settlements. Miletus also in the time of Hipponax 
had risen to the summit of its prosperity, and was the 
greatest commercial city in the world next to Tyre 
and Carthage*. Its chief trade was towards the 
north and as far as the extremity of the Euxine Sea. 
Among the numerous Asiatic tribes, which were ac- 
customed to bring their productions to Dioscurias and 
to exchange them for Grecian merchandize, the Co- 
raxl were, aS we may conclude from the evidence now 
produced, a nation of superior enterprize and intelli- 
gence, who sent to the shores of the AXgean in the 
vessels of Miletus both their fine wool, and the carpets 
and shawls, which they made from it. 

If we had no more exact information than that 
which I have already cited, we might infer, that the 
Coraxi occupied part of the modern Circassia, a moun- 
tainous region admirably adapted to the breeding of 
sheep. The Circassians of the present day have nu- 
merous herds of cattle and vast flocks of sheep and 
goats. Their vallies are distinguished by beauty and 
fertility. A late traveller says, that from whatever 
country you enter Circassia, ‘‘ you are at once agree- 
ably impressed with the decided improvement in the 
appearance of the population, the agriculture, and the 
beauty of their flocks and herdst.”” With respect to 
Dioscurias, we are informed, that ‘‘ the memory of 
its ancient name is still preserved in the present ap- 


* Heeren, Handbuch, iii. 2.2. p. 185. Mannert, Geographie, 6. 3. 
p. 259, &c. 

+ Travels in Circassia, &c. in 1836, by Edmund Spencer, Esq. 
vol. ii. p. 355. Julius von Klaproth, in the work quoted below, 
says, (p. 582.), that the wealth of the Circassians consists principally 
in their sheep, from whose wool the women make coarse cloth and 
felt. In the summer they drive their sheep into the mountains, but 
feed them under cover in winter, and at other times in the plains. 
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pellation of Iskouriah*.” Sir John Chardin, who 
visited it and calls it Isgaour, commends its safety in 
summer as a road for ships, but says that it is a com- 
plete desert, where he could obtain no provisions, the 
traders who anchor there being obliged to construct 
temporary huts and booths of the boughs of trees for 
their accommodation, whilst they await the arrival of 
the natives of Mingrelia and Caucasusf. 

But, besides the general inference that the Coraxi 
occupied part of the modern Circassia, we are able, 
as it appears to me, to determine their abode with 
still greater precision, and even to obtain some in- 
sight into their distinctive characters as a nation. 

At the south-eastern extremity of Chirkess, or Cir- 
cassia, on the northern declivity of Mount Elborus, 
and about the sources of the Kuban, the ancient Hy- 
panis, we find a mountain clan, consisting of rather 
more than 250 families, which appears to retain not 
only the manners and habits, but even the very name 
of the Coraxi. Julius von Klaproth, to whom we are 
principally indebted for our knowledge of them, calls 
them the Caratshait. From him we learn the follow- 


* Dr. Goodenough, in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol.i. p.110. See also Major Rennell’s Map of Western Asia. 

+ Chardin’s Travels, vol.i. p. 77. 108. of the English Translation. 
London, 1686. 

{ Reise in den Caucasus, cap. 24. The author thus spells the name 
in German characters, Charatschai. Father Lamberti, a missionary 
from the Society of the Propaganda at Naples, who remained twenty 
years in that part of Asia in the seventeenth century, calls them 
“42 Caraccioli,” in which name we observe the addition of an Italian 
termination. See his Relatione della Colchide, hoggi detta Mengrelia, 
Napoli, 1654. cap. 28. p.196. The ancient Greeks, in like manner 
accommodating the name, as was their usual practice, to the habits 
and necessities of their language, in which the sound of the English 
sh did not occur, called this people Κοράξοι. It appears to me highly 
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ing particulars respecting their appearance, manners, 
and employments. They are among the most beauti- 
ful of the inhabitants of Caucasus, and more like the 
Georgians than the wandering Tartars of the Steppe. 
They are well formed, and have fine features, which 
are set off by large black eyes and a white skin. Their 
language resembles that of the Nogay-Tartars. They 
live in very neat houses, built of pine. Their chil- 
dren are strictly and well educated ; and in general it 
may be said of them, that they are the most cultivated 
nation in Caucasus surpassing all their neighbours in 
refinement of manners. They are very industrious, 
and subsist chiefly by agriculture. Their soil is pro- 
ductive, and, besides various kinds of grain, yields 
abundance of grass for pasture. The country around 
them is covered with woods, which are full of wild 
animals, such as bears, wolves, wild goats, hares, wild 
cats, whose skins are much prized, and martins. 
Their dress is chiefly made of woollen cloth, which they 
weave themselves from the produce of their flocks, and 
which is admired throughout the whole of Caucasus. 
They sell their cloth, called by them Shal*, their felt 
for carpeting, and their furs, partly to the Nogay- 
Tartars and Circassians, from whom they purchase 
articles of metal, and partly at Souchom-Kale, a Turkish 
fort on the Black Sea, which contains shops and ware- 
houses, and carries on a considerable trade with the 
Western Caucasus. They receive here in return goods 
of cotton and silk, tobacco and tobacco-pipes, needles, 
thimbles, and otter-skins. While the men are em- 
ployed out of doors, the women stay at home, make 
probable, that the correct pronunciation of their name, that employed 


among themselves, has always been Caratshai. 
* The origin of the English shaw. 
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gold and silver thread, and sew the clothes of their 
fathers and brothers. 

Such is the account given by a recent and most 
competent witness of the actual condition of this in- 
teresting nation, who, though now perhaps reduced 
in number, occupy probably after the lapse of 2500 
years their original seat at the distance of from forty to 
eighty miles to the N.E. of the same coast, to which 
they have always resorted for commercial purposes*. 

We cannot survey the now deserted Iscuria without 
observing, what a mournful contrast the Euxine pre- 
sents under the sway of Russia and of Turkey to the 
useful energy, which more than 2000 years ago pro- 
moted life and the arts of life, and brought into close 
and peaceful contact the most refined and the most 
uncultivated nations, under the direction of the Ioni- 
ans of Miletus. The beauty, the bravery, the activity, 
and the independence of a highland clan still repre- 
sent the skill and enterprize of the ancient Coraxi ; 
but the commerce, which rewarded their industry, and 
extended their reputation through the civilized world, 
has sunk into insignificance. 

Besides the above notices of the Coraxi in Strabo 
and Tzetzes we find little said concerning the breed- 
ing of sheep in this part of Asia. Aristotle, however, 
mentions the sheep of ‘‘ Pontus near Scythia,” and 
says that they were without hornst. The Melan- 
chleni also, who are mentioned by Herodotus in his 
account of the Scythian tribes, and who lived to the 


* Souchom-Kalé is only twelve miles from Iscuria, a single pro- 
montory intervening between the bay and river of the former har- 
bour and those of the latter. See Spencer’s Travels, vol. i. p. 295— 
297, and his map at p. 209. 

+ Hist. Anim. viii. 28. 
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north of the Coraxi, were so called, because they 
wore black palls (χλαῖναι), and these must have been 
woollen. 

11. There can be no doubt, that the use and ma- 
nagement of sheep were known from the earliest 
times throughout nearly the whole of Asia Minor, and 
that some nations in this region had attained to a su- 
periority in the art before the settlement in it of the 
Grecian colonists. 

The imagery of the Homeric poems affords abun- 
dant evidence of these facts. They continually men- 
tion shepherds (zomévec), who had the care of sheep, 
as well as goatherds (αἰπόλοι), who managed goats. 
They speak of the folds (σηκοὶ), in which the flocks 
were secured at night to preserve them from the at- 
tacks of wild beasts. The dangers, to which the flocks 
were exposed from both wolves and lions, are in ac- 
cordance with similar expressions and incidents in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, arising from the 
existence of the same ravenous and destructive qua- 
drupeds in Palestine. Also, the language both of the 
Scriptures and of the Homeric poems is precisely the 
same, in which the king ruling his people is compared 
to the shepherd tending his flock, or to the strong and 
large ram, which leads the sheep*. It is to be ob- 
served, that the geographical knowledge expressed in 
the Homeric poems extended as far as the promontory 
of Carambis on the south coast of the Euxine Sea, 
and included all Phrygia, Ionia, and the western half 
of Asia Minor. 

The Greek mythology affords similar evidence. The 
well-known story of Paris, adjudging the golden apple, 
is founded on the pastoral scenes of Ida. Marsyas also 


* See Bochart’s Hierozoicon, 1. ii. cap, 44. De Gregum Pastoribus. 
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was a shepherd on mount Ida*: the river Marsyas, 
famed for his contest with Apollo, was among the 
Phrygian mountainsf. 

The historical evidence, to which I now proceed, 
though referring to times much posterior to the my- 
thological, is more exact as well as more entitled to 
absolute credit. 

12. According to Strabo the branches of Mount 
Taurus in Pisidia were rich in pastures “‘ for all kinds 
of cattlet.”’ The chief town of this region was Selge, 
a very flourishing city, and hence Tertullian in a pas- 
sage, which will be quoted in the next section, men- 
tions “‘oves Selgice,’’ Selgic sheep, among those of the 
greatest celebrity. The superior whiteness of the fleeces 
of Pamphylia is mentioned by Philostratus in a passage, 
which I shall hereafter cite in relation to cotton. 

We have reason to believe, that the Lydians and 
Carians bestowed the greatest attention on sheep- 
breeding and on the woollen manufacture before the 
arrival of the Greek colonists among them. The new 
settlers adopted the employments of the ancient in- 
habitants, and made those employments subservient 


* Hyginus, Fab. 165. 

+ It appears not impossible, that, when Theocritus in Idyll. III. 46. 
(quoted above, p. 19, note) represents Adonis as ‘‘ tending flocks 
upon the mountains,” he may have referred to the mountains of 
Phrygia or of Ionia. For in another Idyll (I. 105110.) he seems 
to connect the love of Venus for Adonis with her love for Anchises, 
as if the scene of both were in the same region. Among the various 
accounts of Adonis, one makes him the offspring of Smyrna; and 
Cinyras, the father of Adonis, is said to have founded the city of 
Smyrna in Jonia, calling it by that name after his daughter. (Hygi- 
nus, Fab. 58 and 275.) This supposition accounts most satisfacto- 
rily for the production of the beautiful elegy on the death of Adonis 
by Bion, who was a native of Smyrna. 

t Παντοδαποῖς βοσκήμασι. Lib. xii. c. 7. § 3. 

D 
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to a very extensive and lucrative trade. Pliny (viii. 
73. ed. Bip.) mentions the wool of Laodicea in Caria ; 
and Strabo (xii. c.7. p.578. Casaub.) observes, that the 
country about this city and Colossz, which was not 
far from it, produced sheep highly valued on account 
of the fineness and the colour of their fleeces. 

Aristophanes mentions a χλαῖνα, or pall, made 
‘‘of Phrygian fleeces* :”’ and Varro asserts, that in 
his time there were many flocks of wild sheep in 
Phrygiat. 

13. The passages above quoted (§ 10, 12.) from 
Strabo and Joannes Tzetzes allude to the very great 
celebrity of the wooi of Miletus and of the articles 
woven from it. In citing those passages I had oc- 
casion to take notice of the active commercial inter- 
course, which the Ionian Greeks of Miletus and of its 
colonies on the Euxine Sea carried on with the Coraxi. 
It cannot be doubted, that this people no less than 
the Lydians and Carians, excelled in sheep-breeding 
and in the woollen manufacture before the arrival of 
the Ionians among them. We have here therefore 
a remarkable instance of the progress of the arts of 
life from the east westwards. As the Greeks in after 
ages brought civilization into Italy, so we find them 
in the period of active Grecian colonization learning 
the most important processes from those whom they 
called barbarians. 

The passages, which I shall now produce from both 
Greek and Latin authors of various ages, conspire to 
prove the distinguished excellence of the wool of Mi- 
letus, although in many of them the epithet Milesian 
may be employed only in a proverbial acceptation to 
denote wool of the finest quality. The animals, which 


* Φρυγίων ἐρίων. Ayes, 492. + De Re Rustica, i. 1. 
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yielded this wool, must have been bred in the interior 
of Ionia not far from Miletus. 

Ctesias describes the softness of camels-hair by 
comparing it to Milesian fleeces*. A woman in Ari- 
stophanes (Lysist. 732.) says, she must go home to 
spread her Milesian fleeces on the couch, because the 
worms were gnawing them. Ina fragment of a Greek 
comedy, called Procris, of a somewhat later age (ap. 
Athen. 1. xii. p. 553.), a favourite lap-dog is described, 
lying on Milesian fleeces ; 

Οὐκοῦν ὑποστορεῖτε μαλακώς τῷ κυνί" 
Κάτω μὲν ὑποβαλεῖτε τῷν Μιλησίων 
᾿Ερίων. 

Therefore make a soft bed for the dog: throw down for him 
Milesian fleeces. 

The Sybarites wore shawls of Milesian woolft. Pa- 
lephatus explains the fable of the Hesperides by say- 
ing, that their father Hesperus was a Milesian, and 
that they had beautiful sheep, such as those which 
were still kept at Miletus{. Eustathius says, the 
‘* Milesian carpets§” had become proverbial. Virgil 
represents the nymphs of Cyrene spinning Milesian 
fleeces, dyed of a deep sea-green colour : 


5.6 Sater Eam circum Milesia vellera nymphz 
Carpebant, hyali saturo fucata colore.—Georg. iv. 334. 
The nymphs, around her placed, their spindles ply, 

And draw Milesian wool, of glassy dye. 


He also alludes to the high price of Milesian fleeces 
in the following passage : 


* Ctesie fragmenta, a Bahr, p. 224. See below, Chapter iv. 
t Ἐφοροῦν δὲ οἱ Συβαρῖται καὶ ἱμάτια Μιλησίων ἐρίων πεποιημένα. 
—Timeus apud Atheneum, xii. p. 519, B. 
t Οἵἷαι καὶ νῦν ai ἐν Μιλήτῳ. De Incred. § 19. 
§ Ta Μιλήσια στρώματα. In Dionysium, v. 823. 
D2 
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ofS ust Quamvis Milesia magno 
Vellera mutentur, Tyrios incocta rubores.—Georg. iii. 306. 


Let rich Miletus vaunt her fleecy pride, 
And weigh with gold her robes in purple dyed.—Sotheby. 


The comment of Servius on the latter passage is as 
follows : 

Milesia vellera, Lanz pretiosissimz ; nam Miletus civitas est Asie, 
ubi tinguntur lane optime. 


Milesian fleeces, most valuable wools; for Miletus is a city of 
Asia, where the best wools are dyed. 


The ancient Greek version of Ezekiel (xxvii. 18.) 
enumerates Milesian fleeces (ἔρια ἐκ Μιλήτου) among 
the articles of Tyrian importation. 

Columella (vii. 2.) and Pliny (vi. 48.), quoted be- 
low, assert the celebrity of the flocks of Miletus in 
former times, although in their time they were sur- 
passed by the sheep of some other countries. 

The following passages also refer to the celebrity of 
the Milesian wool : 

Ἔν eipiy Μιλησίῳ μαλθακῷ ὡς eveporary.—Hippocrates περὶ 
᾿Αφόρων. 

In soft Milesian wool, as fine as possible.— Vol. i. p. 689. ed. 
Fesii. 

Tpixes ἐστε προβάτων, kav Μίλητος αὐχῇ, Kav ᾿Ιταλία δοξάζηται, 
κἀν ὑπὸ διφθέραις φυλάττωνται αἱ rpixes.—Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Peed. τ. 30. 

Ye are hairs of sheep, although Miletus may boast of you, and 
Italy be in high repute, and though the hairs be guarded under 
skins. 

Ἐν στρώμασι Μιλησίοις avarerpappévos.—Aristoph. Rane, 1.548. 


Lying on Milesian carpets. 


Ἐρίοισι τοὺς τοίχους κύκλῳ MuAnoious.—Amphis ap. Atheneum, xv. 
p. 691, A. 
Nam quid Milesiis lane publice abstulerit?—Cic. in Verrem, i. 34. 


Nec Miletus erat vellere digna tuo.—Martial, viii. 27. 
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Nec de ovibus dico Milesiis et Selgicis et Altinis, aut quas Taren- 
tum vel Betica cluit, natura colorante.—Tertullian de Pallio, 3. 


Nor do I speak of the sheep of Miletus and Selge and Altinum, 
nor of those, for which Tarentum and Beetica are famous, and which 
are coloured by nature. 


Si ab initio rerum et Milesii oves tonderent, et Seres arbores ne- 
rent, et Tyrii tinguerent, et Phryges insuerent, et Babylonii in- 
texerent.—Tertullian de Habitu Muliebri. 


If from the beginning the Milesians were occupied in shearing 
sheep, the Seres in spinning the produce of trees, the Tyrians in 
dyeing, the Phrygians in embroidering, and the Babylonians in 
weaving. 


14. We may now notice Samos, as being near the 
Tonic coast. 

Atheneus (xii. p. 540. D.) cites two ancient au- 
thors who assert that, when Polycrates was intro- 
ducing into Samos the most excellent of the different 
breeds of animals, he chose the dogs of Laconia and 
Molossis, the goats of Scyros and Naxos, and the 

. Sheep of Miletus and Attica. 

Respecting the breeding of sheep in Samos it may 
be proper to quote the remark of Aulian (Hist. Anim. 
xii. 40.), that the Samians gave some religious honour 
to this animal, because a consecrated utensil of gold, 
which had been stolen from one of their temples, was 
discovered by asheep. Eustathius (1. c.), having oc- 
casion to illustrate a line of Theocritus, which refers 
to the sheep of Samos, uses these words, ὡς τῆς Σάμου 
καὶ τῆς Μιλήτου ἀγαθών οὐσῶν εἰς ἐρίων φοράν. 

15. Virgil in the passage above quoted (§ 9. p. 24.) 
from his Tenth Eclogue contrasts Ethiopia and Thrace, 
that is, the most southerly with the most northern 
country known to the Romans for the breeding of 
sheep. 

It appears probable, that the shepherd life was esta- 
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blished in Thrace as early as in any part of Europe ; 
for in the Homeric poems it is called ‘‘ the mother of 
flocks*.”’ In a much later age the sheep of Thrace are 
mentioned by Nicandert. We learn from Plato (De 
Legibus, 1. vil. p. 36. ed. Bekker) that in Thrace the 
flocks were entrusted to the care of the women, 
who were there compelled like slaves to work out of 
doors. 

Aristotle speaks of the sheep of Magnesia, and says 
that they brought forth young twice a yearf. 

A little further south we find sheep from the earliest 
times in Thessaly near the river Amphrysus. Here was 
Iton, which Homer also calls ‘‘ the mother of flocks§.” 
It was celebrated for a temple of Minerva, who was 
called from it Itonis, or Itonia|, and whose worship 
was transferred from hence to Boeotia. The epithet 
‘«mother of flocks” occurs again in Il. I. 475, and is 
there applied to a district in the same vicinity with 
Iton, viz. Φθίη, or Phthiotis. Its application to this 
region and to Thrace may have been intended to de- 
note, that sheep were distributed from them to other 
parts of Greece. At the same time, as I shall endea- 
vour to show hereafter4{, we have some ground for 
supposing, that sheep-breeding was originally intro- 
duced from Asia Minor into those parts of Europe in 
conjunction with the worship of Minerva, or Pallas. 


* "Ey Opakn ἐριβώλακι, μητέρι μήλων..---Ἴ]. A. 222. 
T Τόθι Θρήϊκες ἀμορβοὶ 
Κρειοφάγοι μήλοισιν ἀεργηλοῖσιν Exovrat.—Nicand. Ther. 50. 

} Problem. cap. x. sec. 46. See above, § 9. p. 25. 

§ Μητέρα μήλω»ν.---"]. B. 696. 

|| Strabo, 1. ix. c. 2. § 29. p. 458; and c.5.§14. p. 614. ed. Sie- 
benkees. Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 1. 551; and Schol. ad locum. 
Alcei Reliquiz, a Matthiz, No. 54. 

4 In treating of Spinning and Weaving, Parts III. and IV. 
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That Eubcea was famous for sheep we know from 
the testimony of two different authors cited by Athe- 
neus. That of Callixenus Rhodius has been already 
produced (§ 9. p. 24.) ; and that of Hermippus occurs 
in his metrical enumeration of the most excellent and 
characteristic productions of different countries*. 

16. Boeotia appears from very early times to have 
been rich in flocks. 

The tragic history of Cidipus supposes, that his 
father Laius, the king of Thebes, had flocks on Mount 
Cithzron. According to Sophocles (did. Tyr. 1026— 
1140.) Ckdipus was delivered to one of the royal 
shepherds to be there exposed, and this shepherd 
through pity committed him to another, and thus 
saved his life. Seneca in his free version of Sopho- 
cles (Cid. Act. iv. v. 815—850.) has added a circum- 
stance, as it appears, from the practice established in 
other cases. He says, that the shepherd of Laius, 
whom he calls Phorbas, had many others under 
him : 

Regios pavit greges ; 

Minor sub illo turba pastorum fuit. 
But, although it may be doubted whether the flocks 
of Laius were so numerous as to require a head shep- 
herd placed over many others, we learn that his pos- 
sessions of this description excited contest and warfare 
among his descendants. Their countryman, Hesiod, 
represents them fighting at the gates of Thebes “‘ for 
the flocks of Gidipust,” an expression, which must at 
least be understood to imply, that sheep constituted a 
principal part of the wealth of the king. 


* Αὐτὰρ ἀπ᾽ Εὐβοίας ἀπίους, καὶ ἴφια ponda.—Athen. Deip. 1. i. 
ΡῈ 2. ὲ 
+ Μήλων ἕνεκ᾽ Οἰδιπόδαο.---Ορ. et Dies, 163. 
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Among the Elgin marbles in the British Museum 
we have an interesting inscription relating to a con- 
tract made between the city of Orchomenos in Beeotia 
and Kubulus of Elatea in Phocis, according to which 
Eubulus was to have for four years the right of pas- 
turage for 4 cows, 200 mares, 20 sheep, and 1000 
goats. In the opinion of Professors Bockh* and 
Ottfried Miller+ this inscription may be referred to 
the time of the Peloponnesian war. The supposed 
effect of the waters of the Melas and Cephisos on the 
fleeces of sheep is a testimony of a much later date, 
but proves that sheep, both black and white, were 
bred in that country f. 

17. A proof of the superiority of the Attzc sheep at 
a very early period has been already produced from 
Athenzus (ὁ 14. p.37.). Varro (De Re Rust. ii. 2.) 
mentions in the following terms the practice of cover- 
ing sheep with skins in order to improve and preserve 
their fleeces: ‘‘ Oves pellitz ; que propter lanz bo- 
nitatem, ut sunt Tarentinz et Attice, pellibus inte- 
guntur, ne lana inquinetur quo minus vel infici recté 
possit, vel lavari ac parari.”” The Attic sheep, thus 
clothed with skins, are mentioned by Demosthenes 
under the name of ‘‘ soft sheep” (πρόβατα μαλακὰ δ). 


* Corpus Inscrip. Grecar., vol.i. p.740. { Orchomenos, p.471. 

t Vitruvius, viii. 3. p. 218. ed. Schneider. See also Dodwell’s 
Tour, vol. i. p. 242. It was imagined, that the water of the Melas 
rendered the wool black, and that of the Cephisos white. 

Dr. Sibthorp, in crossing the plain of Beotia near Platza in No- 
vember A.D. 1794, says, ‘‘ Flocks of sheep, whose fleeces were of 
remarkabie blackness, were feeding in the plain; the breed was con- 
siderably superior in beauty and size to that of Attica.”—Walpole’s 
Memoirs on Eur. and As. Turkey, p. 65. 

§ Contra Everg. et Mnesid. p. 1155. ed. Reiske. The note of 
Wolfius is, ‘‘ Molles oves, utrum intonsas, an molli preditas lana?” 
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The hilly part of Attica was of course particularly 
adapted for sheep as well as goats; and accordingly 
a letter of Alciphron (iii. 41.) describes flocks of them 
at Decelia near Mount Parnes about fifteen miles to 
the north of Athens. The fame of the Attic wool is 
also alluded to by Plutarch*, and by the Roman poet 
Laberius, who died in the year 43 B.C. 


Nihil refert molle ex lanitid Attica, 
An pecore ex hircorum vestitium gerast. 


No matter whether in soft Attic wool, 
Or in rough goats-hair you be clothed. 


We learn from Theocritus, that the shepherds of 
Acharnz, one of the Attic demi, excelled in playing 
on the pipet. 

In the adjoining country of Megaris was a temple 
of great antiquity in honour of Δήμητηρ Μαλοφόρος. 
It was said, that Ceres was worshiped under that 
title, THE BRINGER OF FLOCKS, by those who first 
kept sheep in the country§. Theognis (v. 55.) men- 
tions, that the people of Megaris used before his time 
to wear goat-skins, which shows the late introduction 
of the growth and manufacture of wool. Here, as in 
Attica, it was usual to protect the sheep with skins 
(δέρμασι) ; and, as the boys were sometimes seen naked 


In answer to his inquiry, we know from Columella and others (see 
below, § 21.), that the fine-woolled sheep, usually covered with skins, 
were called “ molles.” 

* Myce ἱμάτιον περιβαλέσθαι χειμῶνος, εἰ μὴ προβάτων ᾿Αττικῶν 
εἴη τὸ ἔριον.---1)6 audiendo, p. 73. ed. Steph. 

+ Apud Non. Marcellum. In the next section I shall speak again 
of the progress of sheep-breeding in Attica in connection with the 
introduction of the worship of Pan from Arcadia. 

$ Αὐλησεῦντι δὲ μοι δύο ποιμένες᾽ εἷς μὲν ᾿Αχαρνεὺς, 

Εἷς δὲ Avkwriras.—Idyll. vii. 71. § Paus. i. 44. 4. 
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after the Doric fashion, Diogenes, the Cynic, said in 
reference to these practices, he would rather be the 
ram of a Megarensian than his son*. 

18. In the Peloponnesus, Arcadia was always re- 
markable for the attention paid to sheep. Hence 
Εὐμήλοιο ᾿Αρκαδίας, ‘‘ Arcadia excelling in flocks ;” 
Pindar, Olymp. vi. 169. ᾿Ορχομενὸν πολυμήλον, “* Or- 
chomenos (a city of Arcadia) abounding in flocks ;” 
Homer, Il. B. 605. ᾿Αρκαδίην πολυπίδακα, μητέρα pn- 
λων, ‘Arcadia, abounding in fountains, the mother of 
flocks ;᾿ Homer, Hymn. xix. 30. ᾿Αρκαδία τ᾽ εὔμαλος. 
Theocritus, Idyll. xxii. 157. 

Arcadia claims our especial consideration, because 
in it the shepherd life assumed that peculiar form, 
which has been the subject of so much admiration 
both in ancient and modern times. Here the lively 
genius and imaginative disposition common to the 
Greek nation were directed to the daily contempla- 
tion of the most beautiful and romantic varieties of 
mountain and woodland scenery, and hence their 
employments, their pleasures, and their religion, all 
acquired a rustic character, highly picturesque and 
tasteful, and, as it appears to me, generally favorable 
to the development of the domestic and social virtues. 
To attempt a full investigation of this subject, and to 
show in what degree the want of higher attainments 
in religious knowledge and moral cultivation was 
supplied by the peculiar rites, ideas, and customs of 
Arcadia, would lead me too far from my proper ob- 
ject. I only wish to bring forward the principal facts 
and authorities, and to give a succinct account of the 
genuine Arcadian system of religion and manners 
without attempting to refute at length the opposite 

* Diog. Laert. vi. 41. Bliani Var. Hist. xii. 56. 
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views, which have been adopted by ancient and mo- 
dern writers. 

The peculiar Divinity of Arcadia, whose worship 
had a constant and manifest reference to the principal 
employments of the inhabitants, was Pan. Hence he 
is called by Virgil and Propertius ‘‘ the God of Ar- 
cadia*:” and a modern critic thinks it probable, that 
every Greek hymn in honour of him contained the 
words, Πὰν, ᾿Αρκαδίας μεδέων, ‘‘ Pan, who rulest over 
Arcadiaf.”” According to Herodotus (ii. 145.) Pan, 
the son of Mercury, (who was born at Cyllene in Ar- 
cadia, where Mercury was previously worshiped,) first 
saw the light after the Trojan war, and about 800 
years before his own time. Thus we are able to refer 
the supposed birth of Pan, and consequently the com- 
mencement of his worship to about the year 1260 
B.C.{ But from the nature and design of the worship 
of Pan we may also, as it appears to me, draw the 
legitimate conclusion, that the superior care and skill 
of the Arcadians in tending flocks must be dated from 
the same era. 

The circumstances of the birth of this divinity and 
his habits and employments are described as follows 
in the most ancient document which we have relating 
to him, viz. Homer’s Hymn to Pan. Mercury tended 
rough flocks at Cyllene in the service of a mortal 
man, being enamoured of a beautiful nymph. In the 
course of time she bore him a son, having the feet of 
a goat, two horns upon his forehead, a long shaggy 
beard, and a bewitching smile. This was Pan, who 
became the god of the shepherds, and the companion 


* «Pan, Deus Arcadie.’”—Virg. Buc. x. 26. and Georg. iii. 385. 
«‘Arcadio pinus amata Deo.”—Propert. i. 17. 

+ Brunck, Analecta, tom. 111. lect. et emend. p. 27. 

{ Hist. d’Herodote, par Larcher, tome vil. p. 359. 582. 
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of the mountain nymphs, penetrating through the 
densest thickets, and inhabiting the most wild, rough, 
and lofty summits of the sylvan Arcadia. There it 
is his business to destroy the wild beasts ; and when, 
having returned from hunting, he drives his sheep 
into a cave, he plays upon his reeds a tune sweet 
as the song of any bird in spring. The nymphs, 
delighting in melody, listen to him when they go to 
the dark fountain, and the god sometimes appears 
among them, wearing on his back the hide of a 
lynx, which he has lately killed, and he joins with 
them in the choral song and dance upon a meadow 
variegated with the crocus and the hyacinth. He is 
beloved by Bacchus, and is the delight of his father 
Mercury, and he celebrates their worship beyond that 
of all the other gods. 

Callimachus represents Pan at his fold in Arcadia*, 
feeding his dogs with the flesh of a lynx, which he 
has caught on Menalus. It is to be observed, that 
the care of dogs to guard the flock was an indispen- 
sable part of the pastoral office. Philostratus, in his 
Second Book of Picturest, supposes the nymphs to 
have been reproving Pan for his want of grace in 
dancing, telling him that he leapt too high and like a 
goat, and offering to teach him a more gentle method. 
He pays no attention to them, but tries to catch hold 
of them. Upon this they surprise him sleeping at 
noon after the toils of the chace; and he is repre- 
sented in the picture with his arms tied behind him, 
and enraged and struggling against them, while they 
are cutting off his beard and trying to transform his 
legs and to humanize him, 

In the Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil we find fre- 

* Addu ’Apkadujy.—Hymn. in Dianam, 88. 
+ Philostrati Senioris Imag. 1. 11. c. 11. 
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quent invocations to Pan as the god of shepherds, the 
guardian of flocks, and the inventor of the syrinx, or 
Pandean pipes. 


Ipse, nemus linquens patrium, saltusque Lyczi, 
Pan, ovium custos, tua si tibi Menala cure, 
Adsis, O Tegeze, favens. Georg. i. 16—18. 


God of the fleece, whom grateful shepherds love, 
Oh, leave Lyczus and thy father’s grove ; 

And, if thy Menalus yet claim thy care, 

Hear, Tegezan Pan, th’ invoking prayer*. 


Menalus argutumque nemus pinosque loquentes 
Semper habet ; semper pastorum ille audit amores, 


Panaque, qui primum calamos non passus inertes. 
Bucol. vii. 22—24. 


Delightful Mznalus, ’mid echoing groves, 
And vocal pines, still hears the shepherds’ loves ; 
The rural warblings hears of skilful Pan, 
Who first to tune neglected reeds began. 
Warton’ s Translation. 


O tantum libeat mecum tibi sordida rura 
Atque humiles habitare casas, et figere cervos, 
Hedorumque gregem viridi compellere hibisco, 


ἘΠῚ have here adopted Sotheby’s translation except in the second 
line of the passage, 
Oh, leave thy native haunt, Lyczeus’ grove, 


where he supposes ‘‘nemus patrium” to mean the same place with 
“‘saltusque Lycei.” In this I think he was mistaken. Pan was 
recognised as the guardian god of the shepherds and their flocks 
through all Arcadia; but certain mountains and districts were sup- 
posed to be more especially beloved and frequented by him. Of 
these no less than four, as it appears to me, are ingeniously and 
learnedly introduced by Virgil into this passage; Ist, Cyllene, 
where was the ancient temple of Mercury, and where Pan was born 
to him, “‘nemus patrium;” 2ndly, Lyczus, a mountain, covered with 
deep forests, on which was a temple to Pan, “ saltusque Lycei;” 
3rdly, Mznalus, another mountain, frequented by Pan more than 
all the rest, “‘tua si {ἰδὲ Menala cure;” 4thly, Tegea, a city and 
district not far from Menalus, “ adsis, O Tegeee.”’ 
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Mecum una in silvis imitabere Pana canendo. 
Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 
Instituit; Pan curat oves oviumque magistros : 
Nec te peeniteat calamo trivisse labellum. 
Bucol. ii. 28—34. 


O, that you lov’d the fields and shady grots, 

To dwell with me in bowers and lowly cots, 

To drive the kids to fold, the stags to pierce ; 

Then shouldst thou emulate Pan’s skilful verse, 

Warbling with me in woods: ’twas mighty Pan 

To join with wax the various reeds began. 

Pan, the great god of all our subject plains, 

Protects and loves the cattle and the swains ; 

Nor thou disdain thy tender rosy lip 

Deep to indent with such a master’s pipe. 

Warton’s Translation. 

Besides the four places in Arcadia, which are referred 
to in the above-cited passages of Virgil, Pausanias 
informs us of several others, in which he saw temples 
and altars erected to Pan. He says*, that Mount 
Menalus was especially sacred to this deity, so that 
those who dwelt in its vicinity asserted, that they 
sometimes heard him playing on the syrinx. A con- 
tinual fire burnt there near his temple. 

Herodotus gives a very curious account of the in- 
troduction of the worship of Pan into Atticat. He 
says, that before the battle of Marathon the Athe- 
nian generals sent Philippides as a herald to Sparta. 
“ΟἹ his return Philippides asserted, that Pan had 
appeared to him near Mount Parthenius above Tegea, 
had addressed him by name and with a loud voice, 
and commanded him to ask the Athenians why they 
did not pay any regard to him, a god, who was kind 
to them, who had been often useful to them and would 
be so in future. The Athenians, believing the state- 


ἜΤ, vill. c. 36.5. and ὁ. 37. 8. + Lib. vi. c. 105. 
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ment of Philippides, when they found themselves 
prosperous, erected a temple to Pan below the Acro- 
polis, and continued to propitiate him by annual sa- 
crifices and by carrying the torch.”” From various 
authorities we know, that this temple was in the cave 
on the northern side of the Acropolis below the Pro- 
pylea*. 

In later times a cave near Marathon was dedicated 
to Pan, the stalactitic incrustations within it being 
compared to goats, and to their stalls and drinking- 
troughsft. 

Chandler and Dodwell in their Travels describe 
another cave larger than that at Marathon and con- 
taining more varied stalagmitic concretions. Itis near 
the summit of Mount Rapsana between Athens and 
Sunium. IANOC is inscribed on the rock near the en- 
trance, proving that it was considered sacred to Pan. 
It is no doubt the Panion mentioned by Straboft. 

* Eurip. lon 495—504. 937. Paus.i. 28.4. Stuart’s Ant. of 
Athens. Hobhouse’s Travels, p. 336. Dodwell’s Tour, vol. i. p. 304. 

In Sir R. Worsley’s collection of antiques at Appledurcombe in 
the Isle of Wight is a bas-relief, in which Pan is reclining as if after 
the chace near the mouth of this cave. He holds the syrinx in the 
left hand, a drinking-horn in the right. A train of worshipers are 
conducting a ram to the altar within the cave. See Museum Wors- 
leianum, Lon. 1794. plate 9. In the vestibule of the University 
Library at Cambridge is a mutilated statue of Pan clothed in a goat- 
skin and holding the syrinx in his left hand. This statue was dis- 
covered near the same cave, and from its style, (the A‘ginetic,) may 
be supposed to have been carved soon after the battle of Marathon. 
See Dr. E. D. Clarke’s Greek Marbles, p. 9. No. xi. Wilkins’s Magna 
Grecia, p. 71. and Dodwell’s Tour, vol. i. p. 304. 

+ Paus. 1.1. 82. 6. Dodwell’s Tour, vol. ii. p. 162. Map at 
p. 330 of Mem. on Eur. and As. Turkey, edited by Walpole. 

{ L. ix. cap. 1. § 21. It was consecrated to the Nymphsas well 
as to Pan, this association of the Nymphs with that deity being uni- 
versally practised. Dodwell’s Tour, vol. i. p. 550—555. ‘ The 
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The Corycian cave on Mount Parnassus was de- 
dicated by the surrounding inhabitants to Pan and to 
the Nymphs*. ‘Theocritus also (Idyll. viii. v. 103.) 
speaks of Homole, a mountainous tract in the south 
of Thessaly, as belonging to Pan ; 


Πὰν, Ὁμόλας ἐρατὸν πέδον ὅστε édoyyas. 


Altars were dedicated to Pan on the race-course at 
Olympia in Elis}, as we may presume, out of respect 
to the Arcadians, who resorted to the Olympic games. 
Pindar statest, that he had near his door a statue of 
Pan. Here, as his able commentators Heyne and 
Boéckh observe, his daughters with other Theban vir- 
gins sung hymns in honour of the god. 

Time has spared the traces of hymns performed on 
such occasions, of which the following Scholion is the 
most entire specimen. 


4“, x , - 
Q Πὰν, ᾿Αρκαδίας μέδων κλεεννᾶς, 
᾽ x , 3 \ , 
ὀρχηστὰ βρομίαις ὀπαδὲ νύμφαις, 

, Ss ’ 3.9 ΄- 
γελάσειας, ὦ Παν, ἐπ᾽ ἐμαῖς 


> ΄ ; - Z 
εὐφροσύναις, ἀοιδαῖς κεχαρημένοε §. 


countryman and shepherd, as well as the sportsman, has often re- 
paired, it is likely, to this cave, to render the deities propitious by 
sacrificing a she-goat or lamb, by gifts of cakes or fruit, and by 
libations of milk, oil, and honey; simply believing, that this atten- 
tion was pleasing to them, that they were present though unseen, 
and partook without diminishing the offering ; their appetites as well 
as passions, caprices, and employments resembling the human. At 
noon-day the pipe was silent on the mountains, lest it might happen 
to awake Pan, then reposing after the exercise of hunting, tired and 
peevish.”” Chandler’s Travels in Greece, c. 32. p. 155. 

* Paus. 1.x. 32.5. Strabo, 1]. ix. cap. 3. § 1. p. 488. ed. Sieben- 
kees. Raikes’s Journal in Memoirs edited by Walpole, p.311—315. 

+ Paus. l. v. c. 15. § 4. { Pyth. iii. 137—139. 

§ Athenzeus, l. xv. 50. p. 1547. ed. Dindorf. Pindari Op. a Bockh. 
ii. 2. p.592. Brunck, Analecta, vol. i. p. 156; and vol. iii. Lect. et 
Emend. p. 27. 
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O Pan, Arcadia’s sovereign lord, 
Dancing and singing with the nymphs ; 
Smile, Pan, responsive to my joys, 

O shout, delighted with my songs. 

On a vase of Greek marble in the Royal Museum 
at Naples*, we see Pan dancing with the nymphs 
exactly as he is represented in the preceding song. 
The sculpture is in that very ancient style, which is 
called Etruscan. Pan is here exhibited with goats’ 
feet and horns (αἰγοπόδην, δικέρωτα, Hom. Hymn. in 
Pana, 1. 2.). He wears the skin of an animal, and 
employs his right hand in drawing it up towards his 
left shoulder, which is also the attitude in a statue 
before referred to (p. 47, note) and now preserved 
at Cambridge. In his left hand he holds the crook 
or pastoral staff, which is one of his usual emblems. 
Pan and the three females, with whom he is dancing, 
form a distinct group by themselves. They are moving 
round a large stone, and the artist probably imagined 
them to be moving first in one direction, and then in 
the opposite, as if performing the Strophe and Anti- 
strophe around analtar. We learn from Mr. Dodwell, 
that the modern Greeks in their circular dances hold 
each other with a handkerchief, and not by the hand f. 
In the group before us we may observe, that each ot 
the females has her left hand at liberty, while with 
her right she takes hold of a handkerchief or shawl 
attached to the person, who moves next to her in the 
dance. 

* See the upper figure in Plate i. This vase was first described 
in the following work, the author of which gives the name of a Satyr 
to that figure which I suppose to be Pan; Bayardi, Catalogo degli 
antichi monumenti dissotterrati da Ercolano. Napoli, 1754, p. 290. 
No. 914. 

+ Dodwell’s Tour, vol. ii. p. 21, 22. 

E 
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With this bas-relief let us compare a painting found 
at Portici*. It appears to me to have been intended 
to represent Pan dancing with a goat. Here he has 
not only the feet, but the legs of a goat; and so he 
is commonly represented. The same subject is exe- 
cuted in a very spirited manner in ancient gems7. 
The figure, which I suppose to be Pan, has been 
called by Gori and others a Satyr, and they suppose 
him to be fighting with the goat. But this figure fully 
agrees with all the descriptions of the Arcadian god 
in ancient writers, and especially with the humorous 
account of his style of dancing in the extract above 
given from Philostratus. If the goat and he are fight- 
ing with their horns, it is certainly in sport. In order 
to convey the idea that they have met in the woods, 
the artist has introduced a tree overshadowing the 
god, and probably it may have been intended for the 
Ilex, so as to agree with the description in Tibullus, 
‘* Suberat Pan ilicis umbre ¢.”’ 

I do not find, that religious honours were paid to 
Pan by the Greeks beyond the limits, which I have 
above mentioned ; and with respect to the introduc- 
tion of these rites into Attica, as we know its precise 
date from the narrative of Herodotus, so, I think, we 
can be at no loss respecting its intention. Pausanias, 
Lucian, and the authors of certain epigrams probably 
of late origin and designed for statues of Pan$, repre- 


* See the lower figure in Plate i. from the Antichita d’Ercolano, 
tom. 11. tav. 42. 

+ Museum Florentinum. Gemme Antique a Gorio illustrat, 
tab. Ixxxix. 1; 2, 3. 

{ “Pan had gone under the shade of an Ilex.” See below, 
p. 52, note. 

§ Pausanias, 1. 28.4. Lucian, Dial. Merc. et Panis. Brunck, 
Analecta, i. 131. xxvili.; ii. 515. 111.; ii, 205. celxiv. 
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sent the reason to have been that Pan aided the 
Athenians in obtaining their celebrated victory at 
Marathon. But Herodotus assigns no such motive, 
and we find in the attributes of Pan little or nothing 
of a martial character. It is true that he was addicted 
to the use of the bow, because he employed it in hunt- 
ing; and it is no less certain, that he was supposed 
sometimes to produce in an army a sudden and other- 
wise unaccountable flight, which was called after his 
name Φόβος πανικὸς, α Panic. But we have no reason 
to believe, that he aided the Athenians in either of 
these ways; their victory does not appear, as an 
historical fact, to have been owing either to the use 
of the bow by themselves, or to a panic in the ranks 
of the enemy. If then we except these two suppose- 
able methods of rendering aid, Pan was regarded only 
as the god and guardian, the friend and benefactor of 
the shepherds, and his habits and pleasures were like 
theirs. According to Herodotus, his worship was to 
be brought into Attica, because he had been kind and 
useful to the Athenians and would be so in future. 
But his benevolence could only be manifested in the 
increase and healthy condition of their flocks. The 
translation of his simple rites from Arcadia to Athens 
must therefore have had a reference to these circum- 
stances. It must have been simultaneous with that 
improvement in the sheep of Attica, which afterwards 
raised them to so great repute. 

It appears to me no less evident, that Herodotus 
(ii. 46.) has adopted a false theory in identifying Pan 
with the Egyptian Mendes. In most respects the 
Arcadian deity differed from the Egyptian; and, al- 
though both these divinities had a human body mixed 
with that of a goat, this representation proceeded in 

E 2 
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the two instances from dissimilar views. Indeed 
nothing can be more opposite than the life and habits 
of the Arcadians, who were pastoral mountaineers, 
and the ideas and customs of the Egyptians, who in- 
habited spacious cities and fertile plains: and it seems 
impossible, that without being transported into the 
midst of a region resembling Arcadia the Egyptians 
could have adopted the worship of a divinity at all 
resembling Pan, whose attributes arose naturally in 
the conceptions of his worshipers from the wild scenes, 
the hardy life, and the simple rustic pastimes, which 
occupied and excited their imagination. 

On the other hand there seems no reason to doubt, 
that the Romans were right in identifying Pan with 
their own Faunus*. For in the first place, the two 


* That the Romans considered Pan and Faun to be the same, 
using the two names indiscriminately, the one as the Greek, the 


other as the Latin form, is evident from such passages as the fol- 
lowing : 


Lacte madens illic (i.e. Rome) suberat Pan ilicis umbre. 
Tibulli 1. ii. 5. 
Pinigerum Fauni Menalis ora caput. Ovidii Fasti, 1. 111. 


Velox amcenum spe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lyczo Faunus, et igneam 
Defendit zstatem capellis 
Usque meis, pluviosque ventos, &c. 
Hor. Od. 1. i. c. 17. ν. 1—12. 


Pan from Arcadia’s hills descends 
To visit oft my Sabine seat, 

And here my tender goats defends 
From rainy winds and summer’s heat. 


For when the vales, wide-spreading round, 
The sloping hills, and polish’d rocks, 
With his harmonious pipe resound, 
In fearless safety graze my flocks ; 
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names, Pan and Faun, scarcely differ except in this, 
that the one begins with P, the lenis, and the other 
with F, which is its aspirate: in the second place, 
both were conceived to have not only the same form 
and appearance, but the same habits, dispositions, and 
employments: thirdly, the goat was sacrificed to Pan 
in Greece* and to Faunus in Italyt, because the 
Arcadian and Roman deity was conceived to be the 
guardian of goats as well as sheep, but this animal 
was not sacrificed to the Egyptian Mendes, because 


In safety through the woody brake 
The latent shrubs and thyme explore, 
Nor longer dread the speckled snake, 
And tremble at the wolf no more. 
Francis’s Translation, abridged. 


The last extract shows the conceptions of the ancients respecting the 
connection of Pan with other countries besides Arcadia. Horace 
here supposes him often to leave his native country in order to visit 
the equally delightful mountains and forests in the poet’s own vici- 
nity, and on this ground he invites his friend to visit him also. In 
like manner Pan, though residing habitually in Arcadia, was con- 
ceived to pay occasional visits to his caves in Attica, Phocis, and 
Thessaly. 

* Τράγον (Πανὶ) θύσειν ἐπηγγέλλετο. Longi Pastor. 1. ii. c. 17. 
In an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum (No. xxx. Brunckii Ana- 
lecta, tom. 1. p. 228.) Bito, an aged Arcadian, dedicates offerings to 
Pan, to Bacchus, and to the Nymphs. To Pan he devotes a kid 
(χίμαρον). 

+  Cornipedi Fauno cesa de more capella. Ovid. Fasti, ii. 


Nunc et in umbrosis Fauno decet immolare lucis, 
Seu poscat agna, sive malit hedo. Hor. Od. 1.1. 4. ν. 11. 


Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator, 
Per meos fines et aprica rura 
Lenis incedas, abeasque parvis 
/#quus alumnis ; 
Si tener pleno cadit hedus anno, &c. 
L. ii. 18. v. 1—5. 
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in Egypt the goat itself was supposed to be Mendes, 
an incarnation of the god*; and lastly, it is recorded 
as an historical fact, that the worship of Faunus was 
brought to Rome from Arcadia, whereas the suppo- 
sition of the introduction of the same worship into 
Arcadia from Egypt, though found in the pages of an 
historian, is not given by him as a matter of history, 
but only as a matter of opinion. The account of the 
origin of the worship of Faunus at Rome is as follows : 
Evander, the Arcadian, introduced a colony of his 
countrymen into Italy, and established there the rites 
of Mercury and of the Lycean Pan on the hill, which 
was afterwards called the Palatine Mount and became 
part of the city of Rome. A cave at the base of the 
hill was dedicated to Pan, as we have seen was the 
case some centuries afterwards at Athenst. 

Having rejected the supposition of Herodotus, that 
the Arcadian Pan was the same with the Egyptian Men- 
des, I reject also the indefinite extension, which has 
been given to the same idea by numerous writers, 
both ancient and modern, in conformity with a sy- 
stem of symbolical interpretation, which, unless con- 
ducted with extreme care and upon an historical basis, 
destroys all the sense as well as all the elegance of the 
Greek mythology, and in professing to elucidate and 
explain reduces it to a state of inextricable confusion. 
According to the general testimony of antiquity, as 
delivered by the poets of almost every class and age 


* See Herodotus as quoted above, § 8. p. 22, 29. 

+ Dionys. Halicarn. Hist. Rom. 1. i. p. 20, 21, ed. R. Steph. Paris 
1546. Strabon. 1. v. cap. iii. § 8. Aur. Victor, Origo Gentis Ro- 
mane. Liviil.i.c.5. Pausanias, vili. 43.2. Virg. Ain. vii. 51— 
54. 342—344. Heyne’s Excursus ad loc. Ovidii Fasti, ii. 268— 
452. v. 88, &c. 
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and confirmed by various geographers and historians, 
Pan was a local divinity, the guardian god of the 
shepherds of Arcadia; making indeed occasional ex- 
cursions to mountains and forests resembling those 
of his native land; but still retaining the same pro- 
pensities, the love of pastoral music, an amorous 
sportiveness, extreme agility both in dancing and in 
ascending precipices and penetrating through wild 
woods and glens, both of which performances he ex- 
ecuted much after the manner of the goat, in whose 
outward form he participated, kindness and care for 
these animals and their keepers, and a friendly com- 
munion in sentiment and in worship with his father 
Mercury and with Bacchus and the Nymphs. In this 
there is nothing philosophical ; we see only the work- 
ing of the imagination in a state of rustic simpli- 
city and amidst very striking and impressive natural 
scenery. But the authors, to whom 1 have referred, 
make it out that the conception of Pan is a philoso- 
phema, a profound and refined representation of the 
economy of the universe ; alleging, for example, that, 
as Pan in Greek signifies the universe, the god in 
question is the same with Jupiter, the supreme deity, 
lord of the universe, and that, as his syrinx contained 
seven pipes, which is the number of the planets, their 
music represented the harmony of the spheres*. 


* Among authorities in support of this theory the following are 
some of the principal. 

Orphic Hymn to Pan. Macrobii Saturnalia, 1. i. c. 28. The 
Scholiast on Theocritus, Idyll. i.3. Servius on Virgil, Bucol. ii. 31. 
Diod. Sic. 1.1.18. p.11. Strabo, 1. xvii. ο. 1. § 10. p. 509. ed. Sie- 
benkees, and § 19. p.540. Lord Bacon, De Sapientia Veterum, § vi. 
Milton’s Hymn on Christ’s Nativity. Winckelmann, Pierres Gravées 
du Baron de Stosch, No. 1232. Noel, Dictionnaire de la Fable, tom. ii., 
article Pan. Heyne, Antiquarische Aufsatze, vol. ii. p. 70. Creutzer’s 
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In the preceding observations I have endeavoured 
to give a correct representation of the real sentiments 
and practices of the Arcadians in regard to the proper 
divinity of their country ; and from this account we 
are naturally led to inquire what influence this pecu- 
liar belief and worship had upon their manners and 
their social life. Whilst the elegant simplicity and 
innocence of the Arcadian shepherds, their graceful 
choruses, their dance and song, their love for their 
fleecy charge, which they delighted and soothed with 
the melody of the pipe, have been the theme and 
ornament of poetry and romance from the earliest 
times, the question is highly important and interest- 
ing, whether these ideal visions are realized by histo- 
rical testimony ? whether the shepherds of the ancient 
Arcadia were so entirely and so favorably distin- 
guished from men of the same class and employment 
in almost all other times and countries ? One modern 
writer denies this fact. He says, ‘‘ The refined and 
almost spiritualized state of mnocence, which we call 
the pastoral life of Arcadia, was entirely unknown to 
the ancients :”’ and he quotes in support of this asser- 
tion several expressions, used by Philostratus and 
other writers, and denoting contempt for the Arca- 
dians as a rude, ignorant, stupid race of people*. It 
must, I conceive, be admitted that the habits of rustic 
simplicity, the result of their separation not only from 
Symbolik, vol. 11. Siebenkees, Handbuch der Archaologie, vol. 11. 
p. 300. Hirt, Abhandlungen der Hist. Philol. Klasse der Preuss. 
Acad. 1820, 1821. p. 124. Grotefend, Ersch und Grubers Encyclo- 
pidie, article Arkadia, § 5. p. 322. and § 9. p. 324. 

On the other hand the opinion, which I have advanced, is main- 
tained by K. O. Miiller, Archdologie der Kunst, p. 520. and Schaaf, 


Alterthumskunde, vol. i. p. 317. 
* J. H. Voss, Virgils Landliche Gedichte, tom. 11. p, 353. 
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the rest of the world, but even from the rest of Greece, 
and of their devotion to pastoral offices requiring their 
constant presence in retired vallies and almost inac- 
cessible mountains, caused them to be regarded as a 
comparatively insignificant and ignorant people by 
their Spartan neighbours, by the luxurious Corinth- 
ians, and by the bustling and quick-witted Athenians. 
That they were, nevertheless, a robust and hardy 
race, not in the least deficient in brave and manly 
qualities*, might be inferred from the very nature of 
their employments, and is placed beyond a doubt by 
the value attached to their services as foreign mer- 
cenaries. Polybius, who was an Arcadian, confidently 
asserts, that they had throughout Greece a high and 
honourable reputation, not only on account of their 
hospitality to strangers and their benevolence towards 
all men, but especially on account of their piety to- 
wards the divine beingt. They make no figure in 
Grecian history, because they were too wise to take 
part in the irrational contests, which continually em- 
broiled the surrounding states. Their division into 
small independent communities, each preserving a 
purely democratic constitution, rendered it impossible 
for them to acquire celebrity in legislation ; and yet 
we are informed of some of the citizens of Arcadia, 
who were reputed excellent lawgivers for the sphere 
in which they actedt. It appears to me no incon- 
siderable evidence of their progress in the art of 
government upon republican principles, that in the 
choice of magistrates at Mantinea they proceeded 


ἘΞ Αρκαδίαν evavopa, ‘Arcadia producing excellent men.” Pind. 
Olymp. vi. 135. 

+ Polybii Hist. 1. iv. 20. p. 402. ed. Gronovii, Amstel. 1670. 

ἱ Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthumskunde, i. 1. p.180; i. 2. p.305. 
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upon the plan of a double election*. We have the 
most decisive proofs of their public spirit in the splen- 
did cities, which they erected, and which were adorned 
with theatres, temples, and numerous other edifices. 
We are informed by Pausaniast+, that of all the tem- 
ples in Peloponnesus the most beautiful and admirable 
were those of Minerva at Tegea and of Apollo at Phi- 
galia; and these were both cities of Arcadia. Now it 
should be observed, that the taste and splendour of 
their public edifices are the more decisive proofs of 
their national enthusiasm, when it is considered, that 
among them property was exceedingly subdivided ; 
that they had no overpowering aristocracy, no princes 
or great landed gentry, who might seek for renown 
or court popularity by bestowing their wealth upon 
public institutions ; but that the noble temples, the 
sculptures, and other works of art, which ornamented 
their cities and were subservient to purposes of com- 
mon interest, could have been produced only by the 
united deliberations and contributions of the mass of 
the inhabitants. They seem therefore to prove the 
universal prevalence both of a liberal patriotic feel- 
ing, and of a cultivated taste for the beautiful and 
the sublime. 

Virgil bears his testimony to their superior skill in 
vocal and instrumental music. 

Soli cantare periti 
Arcades. Bucol. x. 32. 


Arcadian swains, 
Ye best artificers of soothing strains. 
Warton’s Translation. 


This must of course be understood as referring only 


* Aristot. Polit. 1. vi. 2. 2. 
+ L. viii. c. 41.5. p. 429, ed. Siebel. 
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to music and poetry of the pastoral kind. To the 
composition of the higher species of poetry, by which 
the Greeks of other countries laid a foundation for 
the instruction and delight of all succeeding ages, 
the Arcadians never aspired. At the same time there 
can be no doubt, that they bestowed great care upon 
the exhibition of dramatic compositions, though they 
did not attempt to write them: of this fact we have, 
I presume, sufficient proof in the remains of the 
theatres found upon the sites of their principal cities, 
and especially of the theatre of Megalopolis, which 
was the greatest in all Greece*. 

But with respect to their cultivation of music and 
its influence on their national character, we have upon 
record the full and explicit testimony of one of their 
most distinguished citizens, the historian Polybius, 
whose remarks will appear especially deserving of the 
reader’s attention, when it is considered, that he must 
himself have gone through the whole course of dis- 
cipline and instruction which he describes. Having 
had occasion to mention the turbulent character and Ὁ 
the cruel and perfidious conduct of the Cynztheans, 
who occupied a city and district in the north of Ar- 
cadia, he proposes to inquire why it was that, although 
they were indeed Arcadians, they had acted in a man- 
ner so entirely at variance with the usual habits and 
manners of the Greeks, and he then proceeds with 
earnestness and solemnity to explain upon the follow- 
ing principles the cause of this extraordinary contrast. 
It was, as he states, that the Cynetheans were the 
only inhabitants of Arcadia who had neglected to ex- 
ercise themselves in music; and he then gives the 


* Pausanias, 1. viii. 32.1. Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. ii. 
_ —p. 32. 39, 40. 
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following account of the established practice of the 
rest of the Arcadians in devoting themselves to the 
study of real music*, by which he means the united 
arts of music, poetry, and dancing, of all those ele- 
gant and graceful performances, over which the Muses 
were supposed to preside. He informs us that the 
Arcadians, whose general habits were very severe, 
were required by law to go on improving themselves 
in music, so understood, until their thirtieth year. 
‘In childhood,” says he, ‘‘they are taught to sing 
in tune hymns and peans in honour of the domestic 
heroes and divinities. They afterwards learn the music 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus. They dance to the 
pipe in the theatres at the annual festival of Bacchus ; 
and they do this with great emulation, the boys per- 
forming mock-fights- adapted to their age, and the 
young men the so-called manly fights. In like man- 
ner throughout the whole of life their pleasure at feasts 
and entertainments consists, not in listening to singers 
hired for the purpose, but in singing themselves in 
their turns when called upon. For, although a man 


* Thy ye ἀληθώς μουσικήν. 

Aristides Quinctilianus (De Musica, 1. i.) defines music Τέχνη 
πρέποντος ἐν φωναῖς καὶ κινήσι, ‘The art of the becoming in voice 
and in motion.” Plato (Alcib. i. p. 310. ed. Bekker) explains Mov- 
σικὴ to be the art of playing on the lyre with song and marching or 
gesture, τὸ κιθαρίζειν καὶ τὸ ἄδειν Kai τὸ ἐμβαίνειν, and to be so called 
from the Muses. Cassiodorus understands Music in the same com- 
prehensive sense, when he treats of it as one of the Liberal Arts. 
See his book De Septem Disciplinis. In the following passage he 
describes ballets, or pantomimic performances, as a part of music: 
‘«*Hanc partem musicee discipline mutam nominavere majores, scili- 
cet que ore clauso manibus loquitur, et quibusdam gesticulationibus 
facit intelligi, quod vix narrante lingua aut ‘scripture textu possit 
agnosci.” Epist. Var. 1. i. ep. 20. See also Seidel de Saltationibus 
sacris vet. Romanorum. Berol. 1826, 8vo. p. 3. 
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may decline any other performance on the ground of 
inability and may thereby bring no imputation on 
himself, no one can refuse to sing, because all have 
been obliged to learn it, and to refuse to take a part, 
when able, is deemed disgraceful. The young men 
also unite together to perform in order all the military 
steps and motions to the sound of the pipe, and at 
the public expense they exhibit them every year before 
their fellow-citizens. Besides these ballets, marches, 
and mock-fights, the men and women unite in great 
public assemblies and in numerous sacrifices, to which 
are to be added the circular or choral dances by the 
boys and virgins.” Polybius adds, that these musical 
exercises had been ordained as the means of commu- 
nicating softness and refinement to the otherwise rough 
and laborious life of the Arcadians, and he warns them 
by the example of the half savages of Cynzthz never 
to abandon such wholesome institutions*. With how 
great benefit to our own social character might we 
adopt this counsel! How greatly might we contribute 
both to the innocent enjoyment and to the more im- 
proved and elevated tastes of our rustics and artisans, 
if well-regulated plans were devised, by which graceful 
recreations, providing at the same time exercise for 
the body, amusement for the imagination, and em- 
ployment for the finer and more amiable feelings, were 
made to relieve the degrading and benumbing mono- 
tony of their protracted labours, whether in the fac- 
tory or in the field! 

It will be readily perceived, that the education here 
described, and the tastes and habits which it produced, 
were immediately associated with the popular religion, 
and especially with the notions and rites entertained 

* Polyb. 1, iv: ¢.:20,.21. 
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towards the peculiar god of the shepherds. Other 
deities indeed, such as Apollo, Diana, and Minerva, 
who were also worshiped in Arcadia, may have con- 
tributed to the same effect ; and especially this may 
have been the case with Mercury, perhaps the only 
one of the higher Greek divinities, who was conceived 
to have a benevolent character, who was the father of 
Pan, and was himself reported to have been born in a 
cave of the same mountain in Arcadia*, on which he 
was worshiped. He was a lover of instrumental music, 
having invented the lyre, and he was frequently re- 
presented on coins and gems, riding upon a ram, or 
with his emblems so connected with the figures of 
sheep, and more rarely of goats and of dogs, as to 
prove that in his character as the god of gain the 
shepherds looked up to him together with his offspring 
to bless the flocks and to increase their producef. 


* Cyllene. See above, p. 43 and 45, note. 

+ Buonaroti (Osservazioni sopra alcuni Medaglioni Antichi, p. 41.) 
has exhibited brass coins, in one of which Mercury is riding on a 
sheep; in a second the sheep is seen with Mercury’s bag of money 
on its back; and in a third the caduceus is over the sheep, and two 
spikes of corn, emblems of agricultural prosperity, spring out of the 
ground before it. Among the gems of the Baron de Stosch, now 
belonging to the Royal Cabinet at Berlin, No. 381. Class II. repre- 
sents Mercury sitting upon a rock with a dog by his side: Winckel- 
mann observes, that “‘ the dog is the symbol of Mercury as the pro- 
tector of shepherds.” Nos. 392, 393, 396—402, in the same col- 
lection represent him with sheep, and one of them (399.) exhibits him 
standing erect in a chariot drawn by four rams, and holding the 
bag or purse in his right hand and the caduceus in his left. Seea 
representation of this gem, a little enlarged, in the Vignette at the 
end of this Section. Mercury is clearly exhibited as the god of 
commerce and of gain, and also as carried along in triumph. Hence 
I infer, that this may have been the seal of some great wool-grower 
or wool-merchant, the emblems denoting trade carried on success- 
fully through the instrumentality of sheep. See Winckelmann, De- 
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Hence Homer, in order to convey the idea that Phor- 
bas was remarkably successful in the breeding of 
sheep, says that he was beloved by Mercury above 


scrip. des Pierres Gravées du Baron de Stosch, p. 89, 91,92. Lip- 
pert, Dactyliothek, p. 139—141; and Suppl. p. 8. No. 23. See 
also Mus. Florent. Gemmz Antique a Gorio illustrate, t. xx. Nos. 
4. 9. (with a goat instead of a sheep), t. lxxi. No. 7. (Mercury 
riding on a sheep between Castor and Pollux), and No. 8. Mionnet, 
Medailles, tom. ii. Nos. 246, 247 (coins of Corinth, time of Anton. 
Pius) ; Nos. 345, 355, 362, 363 (coins of Patree). Mus. Pio-Clemen- 
tino, tomo iv. tavola iv. p. 7. In this beautiful bas-relief Mercury 
places his left hand upon the head of a sheep, and has in his right 
hand a cup, probably intended to be considered as holding milk. 

Some of the coins of Sicily appear to me to refer in like manner 
to the character of Mercury as the promoter of the trade in wool. 
Gabriel Castellus, Prince of Torremuza (Sicilie Veteris Nummi, 
Tab. 35, Nos. 9, 10.), has published two coins of Himera, on each _ 
of which Mercury is represented riding upon a ram and blowing a 
conch. On the reverse is a figure of Victory. The learned author 
supposes this figure to allude to a victory of the Himereans over the 
Carthaginians, which is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, Book xi. 
ch. 20 and 21. But this victory had nothing to do either with sheep 
or with Mercury. I conceive therefore, that the emblems on these 
coins are to be explained in the same way with those on the coins of 
Corinth and Patre and on the gem represented in the vignette. In 
the gem success is denoted by the quadriga, or triumphal chariot ; in 
the coins by the figure of Victory. Himera was a port in the north- 
ern coast of Sicily, and it appears to me that the use of a shell for a 
trumpet by Mercury could only denote the export of the wool over 
the sea. 

The Honourable Keppel Craven (Excursions in the Abruzzi, Lon- 
don, 1838, vol. i. ch. 4. p. 109.) mentions a temple at Arpinum, a 
city of Latium, which was dedicated, as appears from an inscription 
found on its site, to MERCURIUS LANARIUS. This title evyi- 
dently represented Mercury as presiding over the growth of wool and 
the trade in it. 

Perhaps the very ancient idea of Mercury making the fleece of 
Phryxus golden by his touch may have originated in the same view. 
See Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, 1. 11. 1144, and Scholion ad 
locum. 
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all the other Trojans*. The inhabitants of one ter- 
ritory even in Arcadia, viz. the city of Pheneos, 
honoured Mercury more than all the other gods, and 
expressed this sentiment by procuring a statue of him 
made by a celebrated sculptor in A‘gina, in which he 
was represented carrying a ram under his arm, and 
which they placed in the great temple of Jupiter at 
Olympiat. At Corinth there was a brazen statue of 
Mercury in a sitting posture with a ram standing be- 
side him. According to Pausanias (1. 3, 4.) the reason 
of this representation was, that of all the gods Mercury 
was thought most to take care of flocks and to pro- 
mote their increase. But, as the Corinthians had 
little or nothing to do with the tending of sheep and 
were devoted to commerce, we may ask what interest 
had they in this attribute of Mercury? It appears to 
me, that it could only be an interest arising from the 
part which Corinth took in the wool-trade. That the 
Arcadians did not themselves consume their wool is 
manifest. How could they have built cities, which 
were so large, numerous, and handsome in proportion 
to the extent of their country, and have lived even in 
that degree of elegance and luxury, to which they at- 
tained, unless they had been able to dispose of the 
chief produce of their soil in a profitable manner? I 
conceive therefore, that the representation of Mercury 
or of his emblems in conjunction with the figure of 
the sheep on the coins of Corinth and Patra may be 
regarded as an intimation, that the Arcadians disposed 
of their wool in those cities for exportation to foreign 
countries. 

But, notwithstanding the important share, which 


* Tl. xiv. 490. See also Hom. Hymn to Mercury, 569. Hesiod, 
Theog. 444. + Paus. 1 ν, 27.5. and Ii vii. 14. 7. 
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Mercury had in the religious sentiments and obser- 
vances of the Arcadians, the proper god of the shep- 
herds of Arcadia was Pan, and we have already had 
abundant evidence to suggest the conviction, that 
their songs and dances were performed principally in 
honour of him, and were supposed to be taught, 
guided, and animated by him. It was, I apprehend, 
to embody this belief in a visible form, that the sculp- 
tor in that beautiful group, which is sketched in the 
upper figure of Plate II., has represented Pan teach- 
ing a young shepherd to play on the syrinx. There 
are three ancient copies of this group, viz. one in the 
Villa Albani at Rome, another in the Ludovisi Gar- 
dens, and a third in the Gallery at Florence. These 
copies are probably derived from an original of even 
superior merit: for the greatest artists of antiquity 
sometimes employed themselves on representations of 
Pan*. Maffei in his explanation of this group calls 
it Pan teaching Apollo, and he has been followed by 
Montfaucon and many otherst. Later authors call it 
Pan teaching Olympus{. But neither of these sup- 
positions rests on the slightest authority: antiquity 
gives us no account of Pan teaching either Apollo or 
Olympus to play on the syrinx, nor is it likely that 
either Apollo or Olympus would have been repre- 
sented as the pupil of Pan is represented in this 
group: according to the mythology, they were both 
of them, not younger than Pan, but much older. It 
appears to me therefore, that the only interpretation, 


* Plinii Hist. Nat. l.xxxv.36. §2 and § 20. 1]. xxxvi.4. §8and§10. 
+ Maffei, in De Rossi’s Raccolta di Statue, 1704. folio, pl. 64. 
Montfaucon, Ant. expliquée, tom. i. p. 102. 
{ Winckelmann, Cat. des Pierres Gr. du B. de Stosch, p. 250. 
No. 1546. H. Meyer in Bottigers Amalthea, vol. ii. p. 197. 
Ε 
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which is consistent with all the accounts given of Pan 
by the ancients, is that which I have proposed. I 
consider this tasteful representation as symbolical of 
the benefits, which the Arcadian divinity was sup- 
posed to have conferred, by leading rude mountaineers 
to the love of those innocent and humane pastimes, 
by which their manners were softened and refined, and 
by which they afforded pleasure not only to one an- 
other, but even, as they conceived, to their sheep and 
goats™. 

The lower figure of Plate IT. is taken from a painted 
bas-relief of stucco in the Baths of Titus at Rome fF. 
On the left hand of the picture is a terminal statue of 
Mercury. A procession approaches it with a goat 
and other preparations for sacrifice. A boy rides 
upon the goat, and Pan leads it by the horn towards 
the statue. 


Et ductus cornu stabit sacer hircus ad aram. 
Virg. Georg. τι. 395. 


Led by his horn the goat devoted stands. 


The reader may compare this representation with 
one in Millin’s Vases Etrusques Antiques, (vol. i. pl. 
51) where Mercury is seen leading a he-goat by the 
horn to an altar, and in the other hand carrying a 
patera or basket of vegetable productions to be sacri- 
ficed, Pan appears in the back-ground ; and, as in 
the picture just described Pan joins in a sacrifice to 


* The prevalent use of the syrinx, or Pandean pipes, by shepherds, 
is intimated in the passage of Dionysius Periegetes, quoted above, 
§ 5. p. 14. Note; also by Apollonius Rhodius as quoted below, § 21; 
and Sidonius Apollinaris, § 23. 

+ Peintures des Bains de Titus, Par. 1786. Pl. VIII. p. 13. 
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Mercury, so here, on the other hand, Mercury ap- 
pears to be doing homage to Pan *. 

We have good reason for believing, that, as the 
dances of the Arcadians were often of the nature of 
ballets and pantomimes, they introduced in them re- 
presentations of Pan as well as of the Nymphs with 
whom he danced 7. An entertainment of this descrip- 
tion is mentioned in the pastoral romance of Longus 
(L. 1. cap. 24—26), where we are told, that after the 
shepherd Lamon had related the fable of the nymph 
Syrinx, who was pursued by Pan, and having taken 
refuge among the reeds was changed into the instru- 
ment of the same name, the story was acted by the 
two lovers, Daphnis performing the part of Pan and 
Chloe that of Syrinx. Although the author supposes 
this to have been performed in the isle of Lesbos, we 
have no reason to doubt that it was similar to the 
pastoral entertainments of other parts of Greece f. 


* In addition to the numerous evidences already produced of the 
association of Pan and the nymphs in the same acts of worship with 
Mercury considered as the guardian and friend of shepherds, I will 
quote the following passage of a chorus in Aristophanes (Thesmoph. 
986—989.), which the reader may compare with the above-cited 
scholion or song to Pan. See p. 48. 


Ἕρμην re Νόμιον ἄντομαι, 

Καὶ Πᾶνα, καὶ Νύμφας φίλας, 
᾿Επιγελάσαι προθύμως 

Ταῖς ἡμετέραις χαρέντα χορείαις. 

+ Plato de Legibus, 1]. vii. p. 55. ed. Bekker. 

{ The following is the account of the performance :— 

«« Daphnis begs and tries to persuade: Chloe smiles, not caring 
for his entreaties. He pursues her, running on tip-toe as a goat 
on its hoofs: she escapes and appears wearied with the chace. She 
.then conceals herself in the adjoining wood as if in the marsh, while 
Daphnis, having taken a syrinx, plays a tune, which is by turns 
plaintive, amatory, and as if calling back her whom he had sought.”’ 


F2 
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Arcadia has for many centuries exhibited a most 
melancholy contrast to that condition of hardy and 
yet peaceful independence, of rustic simplicity united 
with tasteful elegance, of social kindness and domestic 
enjoyment undisturbed by the projects of ambition, 
which has supplied many of the most beautiful pic- 
tures to the writers of poetry and romance. The 
great natural features of the country are unalterable. 
The pine-forests of Lyczus, its deep glens continually 
refreshed with sparkling streams and cataracts, its 
savage precipices where scarce even a goat can climb, 
remain in their original beauty and grandeur. This 
region also affords pasture to flocks of sheep more nu- 
merous than those which feed in any other part of 
Greece*. But whatever depends on the moral na- 
ture of man is changed. The valleys, once richly cul- 
tivated and tenanted by an overflowing population, 
are scarcely kept in tillage. The noble cities are 
traced only by their scattered ruins. The few descend- 
ants of the ancient Arcades have crouched beneath a 
degrading tyranny. ‘The thick forests and awful ca- 
verns but a few years ago served to shelter fierce ban- 
ditti ; and the traveller startled at the sound of their 
fire-arms instead of being charmed with the sweet 
melody of the syrinx}. But a newdynasty has been 


Amphis of Athens, a writer of the old comedy, composed a drama 
called Pan, Athenzeus I. x. p. 421 A. 

* Bartholdy, Bruchstiicke ziir Kenntniss des heut. Griechenlands, 
Ῥ. 238. 

+ Dodwell’s Tour, vol. ii. p. 388—393. Leake’s Travels in the 
Morea, vol. i. p.486—490. The latter author gives the following 
account of a visit which he paid to the family of a shepherd, consisting 
of twelve or fifteen individuals, who lived together in a tent on mount 
Lycus :—‘ Milk and misithra (a preparation made by boiling milk 
and whey together) is their usual food. ‘We have milk in plenty,’ 
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established under the sanction of the most powerful 
and enlightened nations of Europe. It remains to be 
seen whether this or any other part of Greece will 
again become wise, virtuous, and renowned. The 
philanthropist, who amidst the gloom and desolation of 
the moral world depends with confidence upon an all- 
wise and all-disposing Providence, may console him- 
self with the hope, that that great Being who bestowed 
such inestimable blessings upon Arcadian shepherds 
in their ignorance, will not abandon those of their de- 
scendants, who with superior means of knowledge aim 
at corresponding attainments in the excellencies of 
political, social, and private life. 


Supposed Seal of an eminent Wool-merchant, described in the 
Note at p. 62. 


19. According to the representation in the Odyssey 
(xiv. 100.) Ulysses had twelve flocks of sheep and as 
many of goats on the continent opposite to Ithaca. 
At a much later period we find Neoptolemus, a king 
of Molossis, in possession of flocks and herds, which 


they tell me, ‘ but no bread.’ Such is the life of a modern Arcadian 
shepherd, who has almost reverted to the balanephagous state of his 
primitive ancestors (Orac. Pyth. ap. Pausan. Arcad. c. 42.). The 
children, however, all look healthy and are handsome, having large 
black eyes and regular features with very dark complexions.” 
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were superintended by a distinct officer appointed for 
the purpose ὃ. In Macedonia also the king, though 
living in a state of so little refinement that his queen 
baked the bread for the whole household, was pos- 
sessed at an early period of flocks of sheep and goats 
together with horses and herds of oxen, which were 
entrusted to the care of separate officers. We are 
informed that three Argive brothers, having taken 
refuge in the upper part of Macedonia bordering 
upon Illyria, became hired servants to the king, one 
of them having the custody of the horses, another of 
the oxen, and a third of the sheep and goats +. Here 
then we find in Europe a state of society analogous 
to that which, as we have seen (ᾧὃ 7. p. 19.), existed 
in Palestine under David. Indeed we -may observe, 
that all the countries bordering on Macedonia were 
contrasted with Attica and Arcadia in this respect, 
that, while the Athenians and Arcadians were in ge- 
neral small landed proprietors, each shepherd tending 
his flock upon his own ground, Phrygiat, Thrace, 
Macedonia, Epirus, and even Beeotia belonged pro- 
bably to an aristocracy, the richest and most powerful 
individuals of which became shepherd kings, their 
landed possessions giving them a superiority over the 
rest of their countrymen, and leading to the employ- 
ment of numerous persons as their servants engaged 
in tending their cattle and in other rural occupations. 

Respecting the attention paid to sheep-breeding in 

* Yapwros τοῦ τὰ ποίμνια καὶ τὰ βουκόλια τῷ Νεοπτολέμῳ διοι- 
xouvros.—Plutarchi Pyrrhus, p. 705. ed. Steph. 

t+ Ta λεπτὰ τῶν mpoParwr.—Herod. viii. 137. See above, p. 22. 
Note +. 

{ Theopompus, as quoted by Servius on Virgil, Buc. VI. 13, 
makes mention of the shepherds, who kept the flocks of Midas, king 
of Phrygia. 
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Epirus we have the testimony of Varro in his treatise 
De Re Rustica. He informs us (ii. 2.) that it was 
usual there to have one man to take care of 100 
coarse-wooled sheep (oves hirte), and two men for the 
same number of ‘‘ oves pellite”’, or sheep which wore 
skins. 

I have already produced passages from Virgil and 
from Athenzeus (§ 9. and 14.), which attest the cele- 
brity of ‘‘ the dogs of Laconia and Molossis.” These 
were used both to guard the flocks and for hunting. 
Further notices respecting them may be found in 
Virgil’s Georgics, |. 11. 404—413, and in the Notes of 
his editors and translators, Heyne, Martyn, and J. H. 
Voss. Seealso Alian de Nat. An. ii. 2. and Plautus, 
Capt. 1. 1.18. The attention bestowed upon dogs is 
an indirect evidence of the care which was devoted to 
flocks. It is worthy of remark, that the dogs, used 
to guard the flocks in the modern Albania, appear to 
be the genuine descendants of the ancient ‘“‘ canes 
Molossici,” being distinguished by their size as well 
as by their strength and ferocity *. 

There is another important circumstance, in which 
probably the habits of the modern shepherds of Albania 
are similar to those of the ancient occupants of the 
same region, viz. the annual practice of resorting to 
the high grounds in summer and returning to the 
plains in winter, which prevails both here and in most 
mountainous countries devoted to sheep-breeding. 
The following extract from Dr. Holland’s Travels in 
the Ionian Isles, Albania, &c. (p. 91—93.), gives a 
lively representation of this proceeding. 

‘“* When advanced eight or nine miles on our journey 


* Holland’s Travels, p. 443. Hughes’s Travels, vol. i. p. 488, 
484. 496. f 
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(from Cinque Pozzi to Joannina; October 31st, 1813,) 
and crossing another ridge of high and broken land, 
we were highly interested in a spectacle, which by a 
fortunate incident occurred to our notice. We met on 
the road a community of migrating shepherds, a wan- 
dering people of the mountains of Albania, who in the 
summer feed their flocks in these hilly regions, and in 
the winter spread them over the plains in the vicinity 
of the Gulph of Arta and along other parts of the 
coast. The many large flocks of sheep we had met 
the day before belonged to these people, and were pre- 
ceding them to the plains. The cavalcade we now 
passed through was nearly two miles in length with 
few interruptions. The number of horses with the 
emigrants might exceed a thousand ; they were chiefly 
employed in carrying the moveable habitations and 
the various goods of the community, which were 
packed with remarkable neatness and uniformity *. 
The infants and smaller children were variously at- 
tached to the luggage, while the men, women, and 
elder children travelled for the most part on foot ; a 
healthy and masculine race of people, but strongly 
marked by the wild and uncouth exterior connected 
with their manner of life. The greater part of the 
men were clad in coarse white woollen garments ; the 
females in the same material, but more curiously co- 
loured, and generally with some ornamented lacing 
about the breast.’’ He then adds, “‘ ‘These migratory 
tribes of shepherds generally come down from the 
mountains about the latter end of October, and return 
thither from the plains in April, after disposing of a 
certain proportion of their sheep and horses. In tra- 
* Compare Virgil’s description of the wandering shepherds of 
Libya, § 9, p. 26; also the extracts from Mr. Keppel Craven, § 21. 
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velling, they pass the night on the plains or open lands. 
Arrived at the place of their destination, they con- 
struct their little huis or tents of the materials they 
carry with them, assisted by the stones, straw, or 
earth, which they find on the spot.” 

According to Dr. Sibthorp (in Walpole’s Memoirs, 
p. 141.), “ἃ wandering tribe of Nomads” on the other 
side of Greece drive their flocks from the mountains 
of Thessaly into the plains of Attica and Beeotia to 
pass the winter. ‘‘ They give some pecuniary consi- 
deration to the Pasha of Negropont and Vaivode of 
Athens *.. These people are much famed for their 
woollen manufactures, particularly the coats or cloaks 
worn by the Greek sailors.” 

20. We now pass over to Stcilyt. 

The pastoral life of the Sicilians was marked by 
peculiar characters as well as that of the Arcadians. 
The bucolic poems of Theocritus represent many of 
its circumstances in the most lively colours ; and, 
while their dramatic spirit and vivacity are unrivalled, 
they seem to be most exact copies of nature, the dia- 
logues which they contain being in the style, the lan- 
guage, and the precise dialect of the Sicilian shep- 
herds, and indeed only differing from their real con- 
versation by being composed in hexameters. It is to 
be observed, that the mountains and pastures of Sicily 
were browzed by goats and oxen as well as by sheep. 


* Might not the bargain recorded in the Orchomenian marble 
(see above, § 16. p. 40.) be something similar to the agreements now 
made between these wandering shepherds and the governments of 
the low countries? As Phocis was a mountainous country, the per- 
mission to feed his flocks upon the city-land of Orchomenos would 
be to Eubulus a privilege of great value. 

+ Σικελέα wodkvpados.—Pindari Ol. i, 12. 
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These animals were, however, under distinct keepers, 
called respectively Shepherds, Goatherds, and Herds- 
men (Ποιμένες, Δἰπόλοι, Βουκόλοι). But the tastes, the 
manner of life, and the superstitions of these three 
classes of rustics appear to have been undistinguish- 
able. They were probably not always independent 
proprietors of the soil, but in many cases the servants 
of a landed aristocracy who lived in Syracuse and 
other splendid cities*. They appear, however, to have 
enjoyed far greater comforts and advantages than the 
corresponding class of hired labourers in the countries 
to the north of the Peloponnesus and of Attica. In com- 
posing pastoral verses and in playing on the pipe and 
the syrinx they probably equalled the Arcadians. 
Whilst they were watching their flocks and herds, it 
was a frequent amusement with them for two persons 
to contend for a stipulated prize, such as a goat, a 
carved wooden bowl, or a syrinx, which was to be 
awarded by an appointed judge to him who most ex- 
celled either in instrumental music, or in singing al- 
ternate and extemporaneous versest. 


* Corydon, who is the speaker in Virgil’s Second Eclogue, seems 
to be exhibited as an independent proprietor and of considerable 
wealth: for he says (in imitation of Theocr., Idyll. XI. 34.), 


Mille mee Siculis errant in montibus agnz. 


+ According to the learned German traveller, Baron Riedesel, the 
custom was not extinct in his time; for in his Travels through 
Sicily, page 148 of Forster’s English translation, he says, ‘‘ The 
shepherds still sing with emulation to gain the crook or the purse, 
which is the prize of the best performer.’ Nevertheless, the modern 
can be only a very faint imitation of the ancient practice; for thus 
the same author speaks in other passages. 

“« Here I had an opportunity of pitying the wretched situation of 
modern Sicily in comparison with what it was in former ages. Many 
towns and different nations are destroyed ; immense riches are dis- 
sipated; the whole island can at present scarce show 1,200,000 in- 
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That this elegant recreation was of Sicilian origin 
we have clear and abundant evidence. Bion (Idyll 
VII. 1.) calls pastoral poetry Σικελὸν μέλος, ““ἃ Sicilian 
strain’; which certainly implies, that of all places 
where the Greek language was used Sicily was the 
most noted for it, and that in fact it properly belonged 
to Sicily. So Moschus (Idyll III.) speaks of the Σικε- 
λικαὶ Μοῖσαι, ‘‘ the Sicilian Muses”; and throughout 
this Idyll, which is the lament of Moschus on the 
death of Bion, he repeatedly speaks of the pastoral 
poetry, such as Bion cultivated, as proper to Sicily. 
In Virgil’s Bucolics we find frequent allusions to the 
same acknowledged fact. Thus he says, 


Carmina pastoris Siculi modulabor avené.—Buc. X. 51. 


“1 will set my verses to the tune of a Sicilian shepherd.” 


Longus in a passage, to which I have before referred, 
(ὁ 18. p. 67.), says, ‘‘ Lamon promised to recite the 
fable concerning Syrinx, which a Sicilian had sung to 
him for the price of a he-goat and a syrinx.”” The 
historian Diodorus, himself a Sicilian, who lived about 
the commencement of the Christian wra, supposes 
bucolic poetry and music to be the peculiar invention 
and exercise of his own country, and says, that it con- 
tinued in use at his time and was held in the same es- 


habitants, the number which Syracuse alone formerly had. Many 
beautiful spots, which used to produce corn and fruits, are now de- 
serted for want of labourers; many spacious ports are without any 
ships for want of trade; and many people want bread, whilst the 
nobility and the monks are in possession of all the lands.” p. 112, 
113. 

« “Τὸ conclude, the climate, the soil, and the fruits of the country 
are as perfect as ever. But the precious Greek liberty, population, 
power, magnificence, and good taste, are now not to be met with as 
in former times, and the present inhabitants can only say, Fuimus 
Troes:* p. 151. 
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timation as formerly*.. In less than 200 years from 
this period the art lost much of its original simplicity. 
Mdximus Tyrius (Diss. XXI.) says, that ‘‘ the Dorians 
of Sicily became, to use the mildest term, more weak 
in understanding, but in reality more dissolute, when 
instead of the simple Alpine music, which they used to 
employ in the presence of their flocks and herds, they 
began to love the tunes of the Sybarites, and a style of 
dancing adapted to them, such as was required by the 
Tonic pipe.” 

But, although the rustic Dorians of Sicily had the 
full credit of this invention and were never surpassed 
in the practice of it by any other people, yet the imi- 
tation of it was attempted in various instances by the 
pastoral inhabitants of other countries. More espe- 
cially, it appears to have been adopted in the neigh- 
bouring district of MagnaGrecia ; for it is near Sybaris 
that Theocritus has placed the scene of his Fifth Idyll, 
in which, a shepherd having staked a lamb and a goat- 
herd a kid, they contend in alternate verses, whilst a 
wood-cutter, whom they have called from his labour, 
listens as judge, and awards the prize to the goatherd, 
who hereupon joyfully sacrifices his newly acquired 
lamb to the Nymphs. 

In the Seventh Idyll (v. 12, 27, 40.) Theocritus men- 
tions the goatherd, Lycidas of Crete, who was his con- 
temporary, and also his predecessors and supposed in- 
structors, Asclepiades of Samos, and Philetas of Cos, 
as distinguished for skill in pastoral music. 

The bucolic poems of Theocritus prove, that the 
Arcadian belief in the attributes of Pan had extended 
itself into Sicily and the South of Italy, so that the 


* TO βουκολικὸν. ποίημα καὶ μέλος, ὃ μέχρι τοῦ νῦν κατὰ τὴν 


Σικελίαν τυγχάνει, διαμένον ἐν ἀποδοχῇ.----ἶ,. iv. c. 84, p. 288. 
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rustics of those countries not only invoked him by 
name, but even sometimes offered sacrifices to him. 
Thus, in Idyll V. 58, the Lucanian goatherd already 
referred to says, that he will set aside for Pan eight 
dishes of milk and six of honey. 

But besides importing the belief in Pan from Arca- 
dia the Sicilians recognised two demigods of native 
origin, who contributed, if not to excite feelings allied 
to religion, at least to amuse their imagination and to 
contribute greatly to the variety and liveliness of their 
poetry. These were the shepherd Polyphemus, who 
was horridly deformed, and the herdsman Daphnis, 
who was endowed with the most surpassing beauty. 

Polyphemus was the son of Neptune. Notwith- 
standing his forbidding aspect he is represented as 
susceptible of some tender emotions, and it is his 
misfortune to be deeply enamoured of the beautiful 
Nereid or Mermaid Galatea, whom he sees sporting in 
the green waves, while he surveys the coast from the 
summit of a mountain and plays upon the syrinx for 
the amusement of himself and his flock *. 

The Sicilian Daphnis, like the Arcadian Pan, was 
the son of Mercury and of a mountain nymph, and 
excelled in playing on the syrinx; but his form was 
entirely human and the most beautiful that could 
be imagined. 

Formosi pecoris custos, formosior ipse.—Virg. Buc. V. 44. 


The guardian of fair kine, himself more fair. 


He tended his cattle upon the picturesque Herzan 
mountains to the north of A®tna, and did not mix in 
the society of men. At the time when the beard was 


. ἘΞ Theocritus, Idyll VI. and XI. Lucian, Dial. Doridis et Galatez. 
Ovid, Met. L. xiii. 739—870. 


΄ 
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beginning to grow on his upper lip, the nymph Eche- 
nais became enamoured of him, and enjoined him on 
pain of losing his eye-sight not to approach any other 
female, He consented, and for some time persisted 
in obeying her; but at length a Sicilian princess, 
having intoxicated him with wine, accomplished her 
purpose. He shared the fate of Thamyras, the Thra- 
cian, and was thus punished for his folly*. He then 
pined away, and died of hopeless love for the nymph, 
whom he had offended}. According to Virgil (Buc. V. 
56—71.) he was raised to the stars, and sacrifices were 
offered to him by the shepherds. 

Daphnis was the frequent subject of pastoral poetry, 
being regarded as an ideai representation of the per- 
fection of the shepherd’s culture and manner of life. 
Of this we have a proof in the epigram of Callima- 
chus on the death of Astacides, which I shall cite in 
the next chapter, and which concludes thus: ‘‘ We 
(shepherds) will no longer sing of Daphnis, but of 
Astacides.”” ‘The poet’s design was to extol Asta- 
cides, by comparing him with Daphnis. According 
to AXlian (I. c.) the first bucolic poems related to the 
blindness of Daphnis and its cause; and the first poet, 
who composed verses upon this subject, was Stesi- 
chorus of Himera in Sicily. In Theocritus the allu- 
sions to the beautiful story of Daphnis are very fre- 
quent}, and his sad fate is described at length by 
contending shepherds or goatherds in the First and 


* Timeeus, author of the Hist. of Sicily, as quoted by Parthenius, 
c. 29. ABMlian, Var. Hist. L.x. c 18. Diod. Sic. L. iv. c. 84. p. 283. 

+ Theocritus, Idyll I. 66—141. and VII. 72—77. 

{ Ta Δάφνιδος ἄλγε᾽ dpoipay. Idyll V. 20. See also v. 80. In 
Idyll VI. Daphnis is one of the performers, and gives a description 
of Galatea. 
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Seventh Idylls. 1 shall quote only his dying words, 
where he calls on Pan to leave the great Mzenalus 
and the long ridges of Lyczus, and to come to Sicily 
in order to receive from his own hand the syrinx, on 
which he had been accustomed to play. 

"Ev@ ὥναξ, καὶ τάνδε φέρ᾽ εὐπάκτοιο μελίπνουν 

"Ek κηρῶ σύριγγα καλὰν, περὶ χεῖλος ἑλικτάν᾽ 

Ἢ γὰρ ἐγὼν ὑπ᾽ ἔρωτος ἔς ἅδᾶν ἕλκομαι ἤδη. 

Come, mighty king, come, Pan, and take my pipe, 

Well join’d with wax and fitted to my lip; 

For now ’tis useless grown, Love stops my breath, 


I cannot pipe, but must be mute in death. 
Creech’s Translation. 


§ 21. 1 have quoted passages (§ 13. p. 36, 37. § 17. 
p. 40.) from Varro, Tertullian, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, which bear testimony to the superior excel- 
lence of the sheep of South Italy and especially of 
Tarentum, and also to the practice of covering them 
with skins to preserve and improve the wool. 

In proceeding to the other authorities on the same 
subject I shall first produce that of Plny*. From 
him we learn, that in his time the wool of Apulia was 
in the highest repute; that throughout the South of 
Italy the best sheep were bred in the vicinity of Ta- 
rentum and Canusium ; and that the wool of Taren- 
tum was admired for its tinge of black, and that of 
Canusium for its fine brown or yellow colourf. 


* See Appendix D. 

+ Although Pliny distinctly says, that the wool of Tarentum, at 
least a portion of it, was black or dark brown, modern authors have 
assumed, that it was all white. Hence the following observations of 
the Baron Riedesel in the English translation of his Travels, p. 177. 

“The famous white sheep, which were formerly washed in the 
river Galesus, are now quite unusual here, and in their stead you see 
black sheep, because they are not affected by eating of a certain plant, 
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The directions for the management of sheep given 
by Varro, Columella, Virgil, and other writers on rural 
affairs, all tend to show the pains taken by the Romans 
to improve the breed of sheep, and especially to pro- 
duce wool of the finest quality. 

The first of these authors (De Re Rustica, L. ii. 
Pref.) mentions his own flocks of sheep in Apulia. 
It appears from his account, that every man was 
obliged to report the number of his sheep to the pub- 
lican and to have them inscribed in a register, the 
earliest allusion, as I apprehend, to a code of laws, 
which may probably have been in some respects si- 
milar to that now called La Mesta in Spain. Varro 
further speaks expressly of the summer and winter 
migrations of the flocks ; and to show the great di- 
stances, to which they were conducted on these oc- 
casions, he states, that the sheep of Apulia were 
taken every year to pass the summer in the moun- 


which is in great plenty about Taranto, and which proves lethal to 
the white ones.” 

Swinburne visited the same spot a few years after Riedesel, and 
he confirms the fact, that the sheep in the vicinity of Tarentum are 
generally ‘ of a black or dark brown colour.”’ According to him the 
plant, which is supposed to embrown the wool, is the fumolo or 
Hypericum Crispum. This author describes Le Citrezze, commonly 
supposed to be the valley of the Galesus, as extremely beautiful, the 
waters occasioning a perpetual verdure in the meadows. The source 
of this small river, as he remarks, is deep, clear, and perennial, and 
he supposes Virgil (Georg. iv. 126.) to allude to these qualities in 
the expression Niger Galesus, ‘‘ the black, or dark Galesus.” He 
also states, that ‘‘the people of Taranto are said to understand the 
business of a shepherd better than any of their neighbours ;”’ and he 
gives avery interesting account of the vicissitudes and decline of the 
art of breeding sheep in Apulia. See his Travels in the Two Sicilies, 
vol. 11. p. 43—54. 

Mr. Keppel Craven saw several flocks of black sheep near Canu- 
sium. Excursions in the Abruzzi, vol. 11. p. 338. 
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tains of Samnium, and sometimes even in those of 
Reate*. 

Of the nature and circumstances of these annual 
migrations we are enabled to form some judgement, 
not only from the animated description already quoted 
from Dr. Holland in relation to Albania, but still 
more distinctly from the following accounts by the 
Honourable Keppel Craven, one of which relates to 
the first group of mountains mentioned by Varro, the 
other to the second. 

In the year 1818 Mr. Craven visited a large farm 
a few miles to the south of Foggia, and consequently 
not far from the site of the ancient Arpi in Apulia. 
He mentions the following particulars. 


“Above 200 persons were employed, and resided on the spot. 
The stock of sheep consisted of 8000, divided into several flocks; to 
which those of cows, goats, and buffaloes, together with a set of 
brood mares and a suitable quantity of poultry, bore an equivalent 
proportion. All the cattle are guarded by large milk-white dogs of 
the Abruzzo breed. These animals are very handsome and resemble 
the Newfoundland species, but have sharper noses; they are very 
intelligent and equally fierce. The flocks are tended by natives of 
Abruzzo, who also undertake the care of milking them, as well as 
making the cheese, &c.; they are assisted by their wives and chil- 
dren, who accompany them in their yearly migrations to and from 
the mountains. These shepherds are clothed in the skins of the ani- 


* Neque eadem loca, zxstiva et hiberna, idonea omnibus ad pas- 
cendum. Itaque greges ovium longe abiguntur ex Apulia in Sam- 
nium estivatum, atque ad publicanum profitentur, ne, si inscriptum 
pecus paverint, lege censoria committant. De Re Rustica, L. II. ο. 1. 
p- 161. ed. Bip. 

Ill, in saltibus que pascuntur, et a tectis absunt longe, portant 
secum crates, aut retia, quibus cohortes in solitudine faciant, cetera- 
que utensilia. Longe enim et late in diversis locis pasci solent, ut 
multa millia absint seepe hiberne pastiones ab estivis. Ego vero 
scio; nam mihi greges in Apulia hibernabant, qui in Reatinis mon- 
tibus estivabant. c. 2. p. 167. 
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mals which they watch, and are reckoned a quiet, attentive, frugal, 
and trust-worthy race.” Tour through the southern Provinces of the 
Kingdom of Naples, by the Honourable Keppel Craven, p. 80. 


The scene of the following extract is the valley of 
the Aternus, descending from the region of the highest 
Apennines, the ‘‘ montes Reatini”’ of Varro, not very 
remote from the ruins of his farm and villa*, and 
proceeding towards the sites of the modern Aquila and 
of the ancient Amiternum. 


“One of the broad tratturos, or cattle-paths, runs in the same 
line with the high-road to Aquila; and I was so fortunate as to see 
it occupied by a very extended line of flocks, which siowly passed by 
the carriage for the space of a mile or more. The word ‘fortunate’ 
adapted to such a spectacle, may excite a smile in my readers; but I 
own that I never beheld one of these numerous animal congregations 
plodding across the flats of Capitanata, or the valleys of Abruzzo, as 
far as the eye could reach, without experiencing a sensation of a novel 
and exciting kind, nearly allied to that of enjoyment, but which I shall 
not attempt to account for. 

«One shepherd heads each division of cattle, of which he has the 
peculiar care and direction. Armed with his crook, he walks some 
paces in advance of his flock, followed by an old ram termed 2/ manso ; 
which word, meaning tame or instructed, has undoubtedly a more 
apposite signification than that of our bellwether, though he is, as 
well as ours, furnished with a large deep-toned bell. 

«“The sheep march in files of about twelve in each; and every 
battalion, if I may so call it, is attended by six or eight dogs, ac- 
cording to its number; these accompanying the herd, walking at the 
head, middle, and rear of each flank. The beauty and docility of 
these animals, which are usually white, has often been described, 
and their demeanour is gentle as long as the objects of their solici- 
tude are unmolested; but at night they are so savage, that it would 
be dangerous to approach the fold they guard. 

«The goats, which bear a very small proportion to the sheep, and 
are in general black, wind up the array, and evince their superior 
intelligence by lying down whenever a temporary halt takes place. 


* These ruins are described at p. 45 of the volume, from which 
this passage is extracted. 
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The cows and mares travel.in separate bodies. A certain number of 
these flocks, commonly those belonging to the same proprietor, are 
under the immediate management and inspection of an agent, en- 
titled fattore, who accompanies them on horseback, armed with a 
musket, and better clad than the shepherds, who, both in summer and 
winter, wear the large sheep-skin jacket, and are in other respects 
provided with substantial though homely attire, and good strong 
shoes. 

“These Fattores are all natives of Abruzzo, an Apulian never 
having been known to undertake the profession: the former, through 
particular habits and the repeated experience of years, are looked 
upon as so peculiarly fitted for the care required by cattle, and in- 
deed animals of all kinds, that all the helpers in the stables of the 
capital are natives of these provinces, or of the adjoining county of 
Molise. In addition to these qualifications, they are esteemed an 
abstemious and honest race. 

“When following the calling of shepherds, and occupied, as I saw 
them, in the duties of their charge in travelling, their countenances 
are almost invariably marked by the same expression, which com- 
bines mildness and sagacity with immovable gravity, and, it is pain- 
ful to add, a look of deep-seated sadness; the whole caravan, animal 
as well as human, exhibiting, at least while engaged in one of those 
tedious peregrinations, a general appearance of suffering and depres- 
sion, distinguishable in every individual that composes it. The shep- 
herd that opens the march, the independent manso jingling his brazen 
bell, the flocks that follow, the dogs that watch over their security, 
and even the Fattore who directs the procession, all appear to be 
plodding through a wearisome existence of monotony and toil. The 
extreme slowness of their progress, the downcast expression of every 
head and eye, and, above all, the indications of exhaustion and fatigue 
which are but too perceptible after a journey of more than a month’s 
duration, may well account for this impression. 

«The animals suffer greatly from heat until they reach their sum- 
mer dwelling, and full as much from lameness, which, when it has 
reached a certain pitch, becomes the signal for destruction. I sawa 
mule bearing no other load than the skins of those that had perished 
in this manner. : 

<< Several other beasts of burden follow the rear of the herds, laden 
with the various articles necessary for them and their guardians 
during their protracted march: these consist in the nets and poles 
requisite to pen the folds at night, the coarse cloth tents for the use 
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of the shepherds, and a limited stock of utensils for milking, and 
boiling the produce of the flock. Among these are to be noticed 
some portable jointed seats of very ingenious though simple con- 
struction, composed of the stems of the giant fennel, a substance 
remarkable for its light and compact texture. 

“The cattle which I thus met near Aquila were within two days’ 
journey of their resting-place, which is generally in some of the val- 
leys placed on the lower flanks of the mountain ridges, but sufficiently 
elevated above the larger plains to afford fresh and abundant herbage 
and a cooler temperature. 

««The duration of their abode in these regions is regulated by the 
rapid or slow progression of the summer season; in the course of 
which they shift their quarters, as the heat increases, till they reach 
the highest spots, which are the last divested of the deep snows, in 
which they have been buried during three quarters of the year. 
Here large tracts of the finest pasture, rills of the coldest and purest 
water, and shady woods of considerable extension, are occupied by 
them during the remainder of the fine weather, and afford the ze 
plus ultra of enjoyment allotted to an existence of such restricted 
variety.” Eacursions in the Abruzzi by the Honourable Keppel Craven. 
London, 1838, vol. i. p. 259—264. 


The account, given in the second paragraph of this 
extract, of the shepherd marching at the head of his 
battalion of sheep illustrates in a striking manner the 
remark, which I have formerly made (§ 11. p. 32.) 
respecting the comparison of kings to shepherds and 
to their leading rams in Homer and in the Scriptures. 
I shall here introduce some further observations con- 
nected with the subject. 

The Greek word Kridoc, originally an adjective, 
corresponds exactly to the Italian manso. It appears 
to have been applicable to all trained tame animals. 
Hence it was used specially to denote the large and 
powerful ram, which was instructed to assist the shep- 
herd in disposing the sheep in proper order and in 
leading them to and from their daily pasture as well 
as during their long migrations. In the third book 
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of the Iliad (J. 196—198), where Priam is described 
surveying the Greek troops from the Sczan gate, after 
the account of Agamemnon, who was considered as 
their shepherd, we find Ulysses, who was inferior to 
him both in rank and in stature, represented as his 
manso, that is, as the ram, which immediately follows 
the shepherd and aids him in conducting his flock. 
The same image is repeated in the thirteenth book 
(l. 492, 493), where Pope’s translation, though very 
paraphrastic, is an admirable representation of the 
real circumstances. 


In order follow all th’ embodied train, 

Like Ida’s flocks proceeding o’er the plain : 

Before his fleecy care, erect and bold, 

Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold; 

With joy the swain surveys them, as he leads 

To the cool fountains, through the well-known meads. 


Propertius presents us with a similar picture in the 
following lines ; 
Corniger Idzi vacuam pastoris in aulam 
Dux aries saturas ipse reduxit oves. Lib. Il]. ΕἸ. 13. 


The fold receives the sheep on Ida fed, 
By the great ram, their horned chieftain, led. 


The Homeric word Kridoc, however appropriate, 
seems to have gone into disuse. Aristotle calls these 
rams ‘‘ the leaders of the sheep”’ (οἱ ἡγεμόνες τῶν zpo- 
Barwv), a phrase corresponding to the Latin Duces 
ovium; and he states, that the shepherds provided for 
each flock such a leader, which, when called by name 
by the shepherd, placed himself at the head of the 
flock, and was trained to execute this office from an 
early age*. The employment of the manso was pro- 


* Hist. Animal. VIII. 19. 
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bably the ground, on which many of the Orientals 
adopted the ram as the emblem of military authority *. 
According to this supposition it would rather denote 
secondary than supreme command; and if so, the 
representation of the King of Persia by the symbol of 
a ram in the 8th chapter of Daniel is the more express- 
ive, because it indicated that he was the agent of the 
supreme Deity. Probably also the same sentiment 
was intended to be conveyed by the enthusiastic Sapor, 
or Shahpoor II., King of Persia in the fourth century, 
when he rode to battle in front of his army wearing 
instead of a diadem a ram’s head wrought in gold and 
studded with precious stonesf. 

Any one, who has seen the collection of ancient 
bronze bells in the Museum at Naples and compared 
them with those now worn in Italy about the necks of 
sheep and other cattle, will be struck with their simi- 
larity. We know also from various ancient laws and 
other evidence}, that the shepherds fastened bells upon 
their sheep as they do at the present day. Although 
therefore I have not found any distinct testimony to 
the fact, I entertain no doubt, that the Κτίλος or 
manso of ancient times was distinguished like the 
modern one by a large bell suspended from his neck 
and serving to direct the attention of the whole flock 
to him as their leader. 

There is a striking correspondence between the 
words of Varro, “‘ crates, retia, ceeteraque utensilia,” 
and Craven’s account of the provision of nets, &c. 


* BE. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Alterthumskunde, iv. 2. p. 83. 


+ Ammianus Marcell. xix. 1. 
t Sidonius Apollinaris, as quoted below, δ. 23. See also the Note 
of Sweertius on the treatise of Hieron. Magius de Tintinnabulis, 


cap. Vill. 
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for making folds, and of the other necessary uten- 
sils. 

At Sepino, the ancient Szpinum, situated in the 
highest part of the mountains of Samnium near the 
source of the Tamarus, Mr. Craven saw over the 
Eastern gate the remains of a very remarkable in- 
scription referring to the same practice*. This in- 
scription has been accurately published by Muratorif. 
It clearly distinguishes between the ‘‘ fattores” (con- 
ductores gregum oviaricorum) and the shepherds who 
were under them (pastores quos conductores habent). 
These were molested by the magistrates of Seepinum 
and the neighbouring town of Bovianum, and by the 
‘« stationaril”’ or soldiers, who, instead of being ready 
to protect them in case of need, charged them with 
being fugitives and with cattle-stealing, and under 
this pretence drove back even those sheep which be- 
longed to the emperor (oves quoque dominicas) and 
thus greatly injured his revenue. These grievances 
were consequently represented to an officer at Rome 
who kept the emperor’s accounts (Cosmus, Augusti 
Libertus a Rationibus) ; and he writes in the terms of 
the inscription to Basseus Rufus and Macrinus Vin- 
dex, officers of rank in the army, in order that the 
evil might be remedied. This inscription must have 
been erected about the commencement of the Christian 
vera. As Mr. Craven remarks, ‘‘ It not only corro- 
borates what was already known, that the periodical 
migration of the herds from Apulia is of most ancient 
origin, but it proves, that they observed the same 
line of route which they follow to the present day ; 
the road, that runs from the east to the western 


* See Excursions in the Abruzzi, vol. ii. p. 135, 136. 
+ Novus Thesaurus Vet. Inscriptionum, p. pev1. 
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gate of this inclosure, falling into the line of the trat- 
turos, or sheep-paths, exclusively allotted to the use 
of the flocks in their annual journeys.” 

Whilst we discover these numerous points of re- 
semblance between the ancient and the modern prac- 
tice, I apprehend that in another respect there was a 
greater diversity. I cannot help thinking, that, if the 
author whose observations I have cited had witnessed 
a similar procession in very ancient times, he would 
have seen less reason to deplore its toilsome and me- 
lancholy aspect. Music was then probably of no little 
service in animating both the shepherds and their 
flocks. The sonorous bagpipe may have contributed 
to this effect*. At least Mr. Craven’s account of a 
modern pastoral march is strikingly contrasted with 
the following description by Apollonius Rhodius, in 
which he compares the ship Argo and the music 
of Orpheus, followed by multitudes of fishes, to a 
shepherd playing on the syrinx and followed by his 
sheep. 

‘Os δ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ἀγραύλοιο Kar’ ἴχνια σημαντῆρος 

μυρία μῆλ᾽ ἐφέπονται ἄδην κεκορημένα ποίης 

εἰς αὖλιν, ὁ δέ 7’ εἶσι πάρος σύριγγι λιγείῃ 

καλὰ μελιζόμενος νόμιον μέλος" ὥς ἄρα τοί γε 

ὡμάρτευν᾽ τὴν δ᾽ αἰὲν ἐπασσύτερος φέρεν οὖρος. 

Argon. 1,.1. 575—579. 

. As sheep in flocks thick-pasturing on the plain 

Attend the footsteps of the shepherd-swain, 

His well-known call they hear, and fully fed, 

Pace slowly on, their leader at their head ; 


Who pipes melodious, as he moves along, 
On sprightly reeds his modulated song: 


* According to Montfaucon (Ant. Expliquée, Suppl. Tom. iii. 
p- 188.) the ἀσκαυλὸς, or Tibia Utricularis, was seen under the arm 
of a shepherd in the collection of Cardinal Albani at Rome. 
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Thus charm’d with tuneful sounds the scaly train 
Pursued the flying vessel o’er the main. 
Fawkes’s Translation. 


Having thus endeavoured to illustrate the testimony 
afforded by Varro relative to the management of the 
South-Italian sheep, I proceed to the other writers on 
Rural Affairs, viz. Columella and Palladius.. I quote 
the passages in a note the more fully, as there will be 
occasion to refer to them hereafter*. 


* Generis eximii Milesias, Calabras, Apulasque nostri existima- 
bant, earumque optimas Tarentinas. Nunc Gallic pretiosiores ha- 
bentur, earumque precipue Altinates ; item que circa Parmam et 
Mutinam‘macris stabulantur campis. Color albus cum sit optimus, 
tum etiam est utilissimus, quod ex eo plurimi fiunt, neque hic ex alio. 
Sunt etiam suapte natura pretio commendabiles pullus atque fuscus, 
quos prebent in Italia Pollentia, in Betica Corduba. Nec minus 
Asia rutilos, quos vocant ἐρυθρούς. Sed et alias varietates in hoc 
pecoris genere docuit usus exprimere. Nam cum in municipium Ga- 
ditanum ex vicino Africz miri coloris silvestres ac feri arietes, sicut 
alize bestiz, munerariis deportarentur, M. Columella patruus meus, 
acris vir ingenii, atque illustris agricola, quosdam mercatus in agros 
transtulit, et mansuefactos tectis ovibus admisit. Ez primum hirtos, 
sed paterni coloris, agnos ediderunt, qui deinde et ipsi Tarentinis 
ovibus impositi, tenuioris velleris arietes progeneraverunt. Ex his 
rursus quidquid conceptum est, maternam mollitiem, paternum et 
avitum retulit colorem. Hoc modo Columella dicebat, qualemcun- 
que speciem, quze fuerit in bestiis, per nepotum gradus mitigata feri- 
tate, rediisse. Ad-propositum revertar. Ergo duo genera sunt ovilli 
pecoris, molle et hirsutum. Columella, L. VII. 2. 

In the next chapter Columella advises that the pastures should be 
without thorns and briars, because they would tear off the wool from 
the sheep, and even the skins from those which were covered. 

Molle vero pecus etiam velamen, quo protegitur, amittit, atque id 
non parvo sumtu reparatur. 

Again in Chapter 4 ; 

Grecum pecus, quod plerique Tarentinum vocant, nisi cum domini 
presentia est, vix expedit haberi, siquidem et curam et cibum ma- 
jorem desiderat. Nam cum sit universum genus lanigerum ceteris 
pecudibus mollius, tum ex omnibus Tarentinum est mollissimum, 
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Columella attests the high estimation in which the 
sheep of Calabria and Apulia were held by the Ro- 
mans, especially before his own time, and he says that 
among them the Tarentine sheep were the best of all. 
In speaking of the practice so prevalent in this district 
of covering them with skins, he shows, that these 
““ oves pellite ” were also called ““ soft’ (molles), and 
““covered ”’ (tecte). Indeed he makes the great dis- 
tinction of sheep to be into the “‘ genus molle,”’ 1. 6. the 
soft kind, and the ‘‘ genus hirsutum,” or ‘‘ hirtum,” 
i. 6. the coarse kind*. We further learn that the 
soft sheep were called by the Romans Greek sheep, 
because they were bred in Grecia Magna, and Ta- 
rentine, because the best of all were bred at Tarentum. 
According to Palladius they were also sometimes called 
Asiatic (Asiane). It is to be observed that by Asa, 


quod nullam domini aut magistrorum inertiam sustinet, multoque 
minus avaritiam; nec estus, nec frigoris patiens. aro foris, ple- 
rumque domi alitur, et est avidissimum cibi; cui si detrahitur fraude 
villici, clades sequitur gregem. 

Plures autem in ejusmodi gregibus, quam in hirtis, masculos enu- 
trire oportet. Nam priusquam feminas inire possint mares castrati, 
cum bimatum expleverint, enecantur, et pelles eorum propter pul- 
chritudinem lanz majore pretio, quam alia vellera, mercantibus tra- 
duntur. Liberis autem campis, et omni surculo ruboque vacantibus 
ovem Gracam pascere meminerimus, ne, ut supra dixi, et lana car- 
patur, et tegumen. 

Lastly Columella says, L. XI. 2. 

Oves Tarentine radice lanaria lavari debent, ut tonsure prapa- 
rentur. Ἧ 

The Radix Lanaria, which was used to cleanse and improve the 
wool, was probably the root of Saponaria, or Soap-wort. 

The observations of Palladius (xii. 13.), so far as they go, are to 
the same effect with those of Columella. 

* Varro, in the passage above-quoted respecting Epirus (§. 19. 
p. 71.) adopts the same distinction into the ‘ oves pellite”’ and 
“ oves hirte.” ὃ 
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Palladius and his contemporaries would understand 
the celebrated sheep-country, of which Miletus was 
the centre* ; and considering the frequent, long-esta- 
blished, and very friendly intercourse between Miletus 
and Tarentumt+, we may, I think, infer that the Mi- 
lesians imported into Tarentum their fine breed of 
sheep, and at the same time introduced the art of 
dyeing and preparing the wool. The same sheep, 
which were called Greek by the Romans, were called 
Itahan by the Egyptians and others, to whom the 
word Greek would not have been distinctivet. Colu- 
mella (vil. 4.) insists particularly on the great pains 
and care, which it was necessary to bestow upon this 
description of sheep, the ‘‘covered”’ or “‘ soft,” in re- 
gard to food, warmth, and cleanliness, and he says 
that they were principally brought up in the house§. 

As there was in general a great affinity between the 
manners and ideas of Sicily and South Italy, we might 


* Cellarii Ant. Orbis Notitia, ili. 1. 7, 8, 9. 

+ Herod. vi. 21. and Wesseling ad locum. 

{ Clemens Alex., as quoted above, §. 18. p. 36. Pliny in Ap- 
pendix D. 

§ Ihave not found evidence, unless a presumption may be derived 
from the preceding observations respecting Miletus, that artificial 
clothing was put upon sheep eastward of Attica. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to Bochart (Hieroz. cap. 45. p. 486 ed. Leusden), the Tal- 
mud and another rabbinical book refer to the practice, stating that 
lambs soon after their birth were thus invested with garments fas- 
tened upon them with thongs or buckles. 

In the sheep-breeding countries of Europe the practice seems to 
have been very general. Besides South Italy, Attica, Megaris, and 
Epirus, in regard to which countries positive evidence has been pro- 
duced, we find that soft sheep, or “‘oves pellite” (πρόβατα μαλακὰ), 
were kept by an inhabitant of Cynethe in Arcadia (Polybius, L. ix. 
c. 17.), by the Roman settlers in the North of Gaul (see Strabo as 
quoted below, §, 23.), and in Spain (Columella, quoted p. 89.). 
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infer that the pastoral habits of these two districts 
were in many respects similar. Theocritus accord- 
ingly lays the scene of some of his Idylls on the coast 
opposite to Sicily. The fifth Idyll describes a contest 
between a shepherd and a goatherd, who are supposed 
to have been employed as hired servants in the vi- 
cinity of Sybaris. The shepherd, observing some of 
his sheep to be feeding on an oak, which could not 
be very good for them, utters the following exclama- 
tion, showing that it was customary to give proper 
names to sheep, and thus confirming the fact, that in 
ancient times they were regarded as the objects of 
affection, and not of profitable speculation merely : 


Οὐκ ἀπὸ τᾶς δρυὸς οὗτος 6 Kwvapos, & τε Κυναίθα" 
Τουτεὶ βοσκησεῖσθε ποτ᾽ ἀντολὰς, ὡς ὁ Φαλαρος-. 
Ho! Sharphorn, Browning, leave those hurtful weeds, 


And come and graze this way, where Colly feeds. 
Creech’s Translation. 


The passage has often been cited in illustration of 
the following verses from the Gospel of St. John. Our 
Saviour, describing himself as a shepherd, here alludes 
to various indications of care and attachment, which 
distinguish the owner of a flock from the hireling, who, 
being engaged to tend the sheep only for a season, 
could not be so well known by them, nor so much in- 
terested in their security and welfare. 


“He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And 
when he putteth forth (from the fold) his own sheep, he gocth be- 
fore them, and the sheep follow him; for they know his voice. And 
a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him : for they know 
not the voice of strangers.” John, x. 3—5. 


In reference to this passage of Scripture the follow- 
ing remarks of a late traveller are instructive : 
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“1 asked my man if it was usual in Greece to give names to sheep. 
He informed me that it was, and that the sheep obeyed the shep- 
herd when he called them by their names. This morning (March 5, 
1828) I had an opportunity of verifying the truth of this remark. 
Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked the shepherd the same question 
which I put to my servant, and he gave me the same answer. I 
then bade him to call one of his sheep. He did so, and it instantly 
left its pasturage and its companions, and ran up to the hand of the 
shepherd, with signs of pleasure and with a prompt obedience which 
I had never before observed in any other animal. It is also true of 
the sheep in this country, that a stranger will they not follow, but 
will flee from him; for they know not the voice of the strangers. The 
shepherd told me that many of his sheep are still winp; that they 
had not yet learned their names; but that by teaching they would 
all learn them. ‘The others, which knew their names, he called 
TAME. —Researches in Greece and the Levant, by the Rev. John Hart- 
ley, p. 321. 


The city of Sybaris stood between two rivers, the 
Sybaris and the Crathis. The ancients asserted that 
the sheep which drank of the Crathis, were white, and 
those which drank of the Sybaris, black. They at- 
tributed similar virtues to other streams in various 
parts of the world*. 

According to Strabo (L. vi. cap. 3. § 9. p. 303. ed. 
Siebenkees) the hilly promontory of Garganus was par- 
ticularly celebrated forits sheep. He says, that their 
wool was softer than the Tarentine, but less shining 
(μαλακωτέρα μὲν τῆς Ταραντίνης ἐστὶ, λαμπρὰ δὲ ἡττον). 

The Roman poets allude in various instances to the 
excellence of the Apulian wool,. and especially to that 
of Tarentum. Horace in the following stanza ex- 
presses his predilection for this celebrated city, and 
mentions its ‘‘ soft”? or ‘‘ covered” sheep. He had 
been asserting his wish to end his days at Tibur, the 
modern Tivoli. 


* See above, §. 16. p. 40, note}. Atlian, Nat. Anim. xii. 36. 
Plinii Hist. Nat. xxxi. 9. Kruse’s Hellas, 1. p. 369. Juvenal, 
quoted below, §. 25. 
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* Unde, si Parc prohibent inique, 
Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi 
Flumen et regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Phalanto. Od. J. ii. 6. 


But, should the partial Fates refuse 
That purer air to let me breathe, 
Galesus, thy sweet stream [1 choose, 
Where flocks of richest fleeces bathe : 
Phalantus there his rural sceptre sway’d, 
Uncertain offspring of a Spartan maid. 
Francis’s Translation. 


Idas, the shepherd, in the second Eclogue of Cal- 
purnius (1. 68, 69.), thus describes his flock ; 


Mille sub uberibus balantes pascimus agnas : 
Totque Tarentine prestant mihi vellera matres. 


This shepherd had then 1000 Tarentine ewes, which 
were shorn for their fleeces, and the same number of 
young lambs, which were their offspring. 

Martial alludes to the celebrity of the Tarentine 
wool in no less than five of his epigrams. 


Te Lacedemonio velat toga lota Galeso, 
Vel quam seposito de grege Parma dedit. 
L. ii. ep. 48. 1. 3, 4. 


Spartan Galesus did your toga lave, 
Or from a flock select fair Parma gave. 


The poet intended here to describe a toga of the 
most expensive and fashionable kind. 


Donasti tenero, Chloé, Luperco 
Hispanas, Tyriasque, coccinasque, 
Et lotam tepido togam Galeso. 
L, iv. ep. 28. l. 1—3. 


You give, O Chloe, to Lupercus, 
Your tender favourite, lacernas 

Of Spanish, Tyrian, scarlet fleeces, 
And togas wash’d in warm Galesus. 
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Puella, senibus dulcior mihi cygnis, 
Agna Galesi mollior Phalantini. L. v. ep. 37.1.1, 2. 


Thou wast more sweet, O lovely child! 
Than song of aged dying swans : 

Thy voice, thy mien were soft and mild 
As Phalantine Galesus’ lambs. 


The last lines were written by Martial on the death 
of Erotion in her sixth year. He describes her in- 
teresting qualities by comparing her to a lamb of the 
soft Tarentine breed, always clothed and usually kept 
in the house and hence remarkably tender and delicate. 

The following epigram (L, vill. ep. 28.) was written 
on the receipt of a handsome toga from the wealthy 
and munificent Parthenius, chamberlain to the empe- 
ror Domitian. In expressing his admiration of it the 
poet enumerates the places from which the Romans 
of his time obtained the best and most fashionable 
garments of this description. He next proceeds to 
extol its whiteness; and in conclusion he observes 
how ridiculous he would appear wearing his old /a- 
cerna over this new and snowy garment, and he thus 
conveys a hint to Parthenius how acceptable and suit- 
able would be the present of a lacerna in addition to 
the toga. 


De Partheniana toga. 
Dic, toga, facundi gratum mihi munus amici, 
Esse velis cujus fama, decusque gregis? 
Appula Ledzi tibi floruit herba Phalanthi, 
Qua saturat Calabris culta Galesus aquis? 
An Tartessiacus stabuli nutritor [beri 
Betis in Hesperia te quoque lavit aqua? 
An tua multifidum numeravit lana Timavum, 
Quem prius astrifero Cyllarus ore bibit ? 
Te nec Amyclzo decuit livere veneno ; 
Nec Miletus erat vellere digna tuo. 
Lilia tu vincis, nec adhue dilapsa ligustra, 
Et Tiburtino monte quod albet ebur. 
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Spartanus tibi cedet olor, Paphizeque columbe : 
Cedet Erythrzis eruta gemma vadis. 

Sed licet hee primis nivibus sint «mula dona, 
Non sunt Parthenio candidiora suo. 

Non ego pretulerim Babylonica picta superbe 
Texta, Semiramia que variantur acu. 

Non Athamantzo potius me mirer in auro, 
Kolium dones si mihi, Phryxe, decus. 

O quantos risus pariter spectata movebit 
Trita Palatina nostra lacerna toga ! 


Say, grateful gift of mine ingenious friend, 
What happy flock shall to thy fleece pretend ? 
For thee did herb of famed Phalantus blow, 
Where clear Galesus bids his waters flow? 

Did thy wool count the streamlets, more than seven, 
Of him, who slaked the warrior horse of heaven ? 
Or did Tartessian Guadalquiver lave 

Thy matchless woof in his Hesperian wave ? 
Thou didst not need to taste Amycle’s bane, 
And wouldst have tried Milesian art in vain. 
With thee the lily and the privet pale 
Compared, and Tibur’s whitest ivory fail. 

The Spartan swan, the Paphian doves deplore 
Their hue, and pearls on Erythrean shore. 

But, though the boon leave new-fall’n snows behind, 
It is not purer than the donor’s mind. 

I would prefer no Babylonian vest, 

Superbly broider’d at a queen’s behest ; 

Nor better pleased should I my limbs behold, 
Phryxus, in webs of thine olian gold. 

But O! what laughter will the contrast crown, 
My worn lacerna on th’ imperial gown*! 


It may be observed, that in this ingenious epigram, 
as well as in two of the preceding, which relate to 
togas, Martial supposes the Tarentine wool to be 
white: for the Roman toga was of that colour except 


* In this translation I have been assisted by that of Mr. James 
Elphinston, London, 1782. 
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in mourning, and one object of the last-cited epigram 
is to praise the whiteness of the particular toga, which 
it describes. ‘The Tarentines therefore must have 
produced both dark-coloured and white fleeces*. 

The fifth passage of Martial (xii. 64.), which men- 
tions the sheep of the Galesus, more directly refers to 
those of Spain, and will therefore be quoted under 
that head. 

Besides the epigrams, now cited, in which Martial 
commends the wool of Tarentum in particular, we 
find others, in which he celebrates that of Apulia in 
general. In Book xiv. Ep. 155. he gives an account 
of the principal countries, which yielded white wools, 
and informs us that those of the first quality were 
from Apulia. 

Lane Albe. 


Velleribus primis Apulia, Parma secundis 
Nobilis; Altinum tertia laudat ovis. 
White Wools. 
The first Apulia’s; next is Parma’s boast ; 
And the third fleece Altinum has engrost. 
Elphinston’s Translation. 


Also in the following lines Martial alludes to the 
large and numerous flocks of Apulia, and to the 
whiteness of their wool. 


Atque unam vestire tribum tua candida possunt, 
Apula non uno que grege terra tulit. 
L. ii. Ep. 46. 1.5, 6. 
Of white thou hast to clothe a tribe sufficient stock, 
The produce fair of more than one Apulian flock. 


On the other hand the wool from the vicinity of 
Canusium was no less esteemed for its dark colours, 
whether inclining to brown or to red. These saved 


* See the reference to Pliny and the Note at p. 79. 
H 
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the expense of dyeing. The testimony of Pliny to 
their value has been already produced. In the two 
following Epigrams (J. xiv. 127 and 129.) Martial 
alludes to the peculiar recommendations and uses, 
first of the brown, and secondly of the reddish va- 
riety. 
Canusinz Fusce. 
Heec tibi turbato Canusina simillima mulso* 
Munus erit. Gaude: non cito fiet anus. 


This Canusine lacerna, it is true, 
Looks muddy: but it will not change its hue. 


Canusine Rufe. 
Roma magis fuscis vestitur, Gallia rufis ; 
Et placet hic pueris militibusque color. 


Rome in the brown delights, gay Gaul in red: 
This pleases boys, and whose is blood to shed. 


22. On referring to the passages produced in the 
last section from Pliny, Columella, and Martial, it 
will be seen that the Romans ascribed a very high 
value to the white wool of Gallia Cisalpina, i. e. of 
North Italy, or the region about the Po. Parma was 
considered second only to Apulia for the whiteness of 
its wool. Besides the two epigrams of Martial already 
cited, he refers to Parma as a great place for sheep- 
breeding in the following passage, addressed to the 
wealthy Callistratus ; 


Tondet et innumeros Gallica Parma greges. 
L. v. ep. 138. 
And Gallic Parma shears thy num’rous flocks. 


* Mulsum was wine mixed with honey. It appears from this 
epigram that, when shaken, it had the colour of the brown wool of 
Canusium, a kind of drab. The lacerna was a mantle, which the 
Romans wore out of doors over their white toga, with which it was 
well contrasted, whether it was purple, scarlet, or brown; but the 
last colour, though less showy at first, must have had the advantage 
of durability. 
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Columella speaks moreover ({. 6.) of the superiority 
of the wool of Mutina, now Modena; and Martial 
(l. v. ep. 105.) mentions the circumstance of a fuller, 
or clothier, in that city having exhibited a show to 
the public, which is a presumptive evidence that he 
had a great business in manufacturing the produce of 
the surrounding country. 

Strabo in his account of the productions of Cis- 
alpine Gaul divides the wool into three kinds ; First, 
the soft kind, of which the finest varieties were grown 
about Mutina and the river Scutana, which is the 
modern Scultenna, a tributary of the Po, rising in the 
Apennines ; Secondly, the coarse kind, grown in Li- 
guria and the country of the Insubres, which was very 
much used for the common wearing apparel of the 
Italians ; and Thirdly, the middle kind, grown about 
Patavium (now Padua) and employed for making va- 
luable carpets and various descriptions of blankets*. 
By comparing the statements of this author with 
those of Columella and Martial it will appear, that 
the whole region watered by the parallel rivers Parma, 
Gabellus, and Scultenna, and known by the name of 
Macri Campi, or the Barren Plains, was esteemed 
for the production of the fine white wool. 

That the tending of both sheep and goats was a 
principal occupation of the people of Mantua we learn 
from Virgil, a native of that city, who places the 
scene of most of his pastorals in its vicinity. His 


* Ἐρέαν δὲ τὴν μὲν μαλακὴν, οἱ περὶ Mourivny τόποι καὶ τὸν 
Σκουτάναν ποταμὸν φέρουσι πασῶν πολὺ καλλίστην. τὴν δὲ τραχεῖαν 
ἡ Λιγυστικὴ καὶ ἣ τῶν Σύμβρων, ἐξ ἧς τὸ πλέον τῆς οἰκίας τῶν Ἴταλι- 
ὠτῶν ἀμπέχεται. τὴν δὲ μέσην οἱ περὶ Παταούιον, ἐξ ἧς οἱ τάπητες οἱ 
πολυτελεῖς, καὶ γαύσαποι, καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον εἶδος πᾶν, ἀμφίμαλλόν τε 
καὶ ἑτερόμαλλον .----ἶ,. v. c. 1. δ. 12. p. 119. ed. Siebenkees. 
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First and Ninth Eclogues more particularly relate to 
the calamities, which the Mantuans were compelled 
to sustain, when Augustus seized on their lands to 
reward his veteran soldiers after the battle of Philippi. 
These eclogues mention flocks both of sheep and 
goats, and show that those who had the care of them 
cultivated music and poetry after the manner of the 
Sicilians. The commencement of the Seventh Eclogue 
is especially instructive, because it gives us reason to 
believe, that while many of the Arcadians left their 
country in consequence of that excess of population, 
to which mountainous regions are subject, in order to 
become foreign mercenaries, others on the contrary 
entered into foreign service as shepherds and goat- 
herds, and in this condition not only made themselves 
useful by their experience, their skill, and their fide- 
lity, but also introduced at the same time their native 
music together with that refinement of manners and 
feelings which it promoted. The poet thus describes 
two such individuals, who had been employed in 
tending flocks upon the banks of the Mincius (J. 12, 
13), and who were either born in Arcadia, or were at 
least of Arcadian origin. 


Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in unum, 
Thyrsis oves, Corydon distentas lacte capellas ; 
Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo, 

Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 


Two blooming swains had join’d their flocks in one, 
Thyrsis his sheep, and tuneful Corydon 

His goats, which bore their treasur’d milk along ; 
Arcadians both, both skill’d in amcebean song., 


At a considerable distance to the North-East of 
Mantua lay Altinum, which is mentioned by Colu- 
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mella*, Tertullian+, and Martial, as one of the prin- 
cipal places for the produce of white wool. Martial 
Says, that it ranked in this respect next to Parma}, 
and we must understand him as referring to the same 
region in Book viii. Epig. 28, recently quoted by 
me entire, where he asks, ‘‘ Did thy wool count the 
many streams of the Timavus, which Cyllarus previ- 
ously drank with his starry mouth?” ‘The Timavus 
was indeed a considerable way still further towards 
the North-East, and must have been very insignificant 
in connection with the sheep-breeding of the Alti- 
nates. The poet introduces it here only on account 
of its picturesque and mythological interest, just as 
we have seen that the Galesus, a small, though clear 
and very beautiful stream, is repeatedly named in 
order to designate the pastoral region about Taren- 
tum. It may also be observed, that in this Epigram, 
where Martial alludes to three of the principal places 
for the growth of white wool, he indicates each of 
them by its river, the three rivers being the Galesus, 
the Betis, and the Timavus ; and he probably did so 
on account of the supposed effect of the waters of 
these rivers in improving the wool. 

We.can make no question, after what we have seen 
of the universal practice of both ancient and modern 
times, that the sheep, which in the winter were pas- 
tured in the plains and lower grounds about Altinum, 
were taken to pass the summer in the vallies of the 
Carinthian Alps about the sources of the Brenta, the 
Piave, and the Tagliamento. We may also trace the 
wool, after it was manufactured, in its progress towards 
Rome, where was the chief demand for garments of 

ἜΤ, vil. cap. 2, quoted p. 89, Note. t See above, § 13. p.37. 

t L. xiv. Ep. 155, quoted p. 97. 
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this description. For Strabo says, that Patavium 
(Padua), which was situated at no great distance 
from Altinum on the way to Rome, was a great and 
flourishing mart for all kinds of merchandize intended 
to be sent thither, and especially for every kind of 
cloth*. It appears, therefore, that the wool-growers 
and clothiers of the country to the North-East of 
Padua, the modern Trevisano, employed that city as 
an entrepot where they disposed of their goods to the 
Roman dealers. At the same time we learn, that 
this place served as a market for carpets and blankets 
made of a stronger and more substantial material, 
which, according to the same authorityt, was pro- 
duced in its more immediate vicinity. 

In the North-Western portion of Cisalpine Gaul 
the wool was generally coarse, and according to Strabo 
(J. c.) the garments made of it were used by the Ita- 
lians for the ordinary clothing of their domestic esta- 
blishments. Nevertheless black wool of superior va- 
lue was grown at Polentia, now Polenza, on the Stura, 
which is a tributary of the Po{. The following two 
Epigrams of Martial (/. xiv. 157 and 158.) allude to 
the use of the dark wool of Polentia for mourning 
and for the dress of inferior domestic servants. 

Lane Polentine. 
1. Non tantum pullo lugentes vellere lanas, 
Sed solet et calices hee dare terra suos. 


2. Lana quidem tristis, sed tonsis apta ministris, 
Quales non primo de grege mensa vocat. 


* L.v. cap. 1. § 6,7. Strabo alludes to the pastoral occupations of 
the territory about Altinum and the Timavus, calling it μηλόβοτον. 

+ Strabo, as quoted above, p. 99. 

{ Pliny, L. viii., quoted in Appendix D. Columella, vii. 2, quoted 
above, p.89. To these testimonies may be added Silius Italicus de 
Bello Punico, 1. viii. 597. Fuscique ferax Polentia villi. 
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Polentine Wools. 
1. Not wools alone, that wear the face of woe ; 
Her goblets once did proud Polentia show. 
2. Our sable hue to croplings may belong, 
That tend the table, not of primal throng. 
Elphinston’s Translation. 

I have already observed that the adjective Fuscus, 
applied to woollen cloth, may be translated drab. On 
the other hand Pullus was gray. It answered to the 
modern Italian term Bigeo, or its diminutive Bigello. 
The country people about Modena and in other parts 
of the Northern Apennines still wear undyed woollen 
cloth of this colour. Muratori quotes from the sta- 
tutes of the city of Modena, A.D. 1327, a law to 
prevent the makers of such cloth from mixing with 
their gray wool the hair of oxen, asses, or other ani- 
mals*. 

23. Before quitting Italy we may properly inquire, 
whence and how came the practice of sheep-breeding 
into this country? We have already had occasion to 
observe (δ 2]. p. 91.), that the very improved state of 
the art at Tarentum may be in part ascribed to the 
intercourse of its inhabitants with the Milesians. We 
have also noticed the fact (§ 18. p. 54.), that the wor- 
ship of Pan was introduced into Italy from Arcadia 
by Evander, from which circumstance we might rea- 
sonably infer, that improvements in the management 
of sheep were also introduced at the same time. Ac- 
cording to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Evander with 
his companions was said by the Romans to have mi- 
grated to Latium about sixty years before the Trojan 


* Dissertazioni sopra le Antichita Italiane, Diss. 30. tomo ii. 48, 
49, 4to edition. ‘This author in his 21st Dissertation endeavours to 
assign reasons for the decline of the modern Italians in the growth 
and manufacture of wool. 
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war*. The same historian alleges, that this colony 
taught in Italy the use of letters, of instrumental music 
and other arts, established laws, and brought some 
degree of refinement instead of the former savage 
mode of life. The story of the birth of Romulus and 
Remus supposes sheep-breeding to have been prac- 
tised at the period of that event, and in a state of 
society similar to that which we have found prevail- 
ing further eastward ; for it is stated, that Faustulus, 
who discovered them, kept the king’s flocks. He was 
‘‘ magister regil pecorisf.”’ 

According to Pausanias (J. vill. c. 3. § 2.) the first 
Greek colony, which went into Italy, was from Ar- 
cadia, being conducted thither by Aunotrus, an Arca- 
dian princet. This was several centuries before the 
expedition under Evander, and the part of Italy thus 
colonized was the southern extremity, afterwards oc- 
cupied by the Brutti§. If with Niebuhr (p. 27.) we 
regard this tradition only in the light of a genealogi- 
cal table, designed to indicate the affinities of tribes 


*"EEnnosr@ μάλιστα ἔτει πρότερον τῶν Τρωικῶν, ws αὐτοὶ Ρωμαῖοι 
λέγουσιν. Hist. Rom. 1]. i. p. 20, 21. ed. R. Stephani, Par. 1546. 
folio. 

As it has been a frequent error with nations to push back their 
annals into a higher antiquity than was consistent with fact, this 
may have been the case in the present instance. For it is to be ob- 
served, that according to Herodotus (see above, § 18, p. 43.) the wor- 
ship of Pan did not arise in Arcadia until after the time when accord- 
ing to this latter statement it was introduced from Arcadia into La- 
tium. 

+ Livii 1.1. c. 4. 

{ As further evidence for this tradition see Pherecydis Fragmenta, 
a Sturtz, p.190. Virg. Ain. 1. 532. and iii. 165. Compare Heyne, 
Excursus vi. ad Afn. 1. 1]. 

_§ Heyne, Excursus xxi. ad Atn. 1.1. Niebuhr, Rom. Geschichte, 1. 
p: J/. 
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and nations, still the simple fact of the colonization 
of South Italy by Arcadians certainly authorizes the 
conjecture, that Arcadia was one of the stepping- 
stones, by which the art of sheep-breeding was trans- 
ported from Asia into Europe. ᾿ 
I have already made some observations on the wor- 

ship of Faunus in Italy (§ 18. p. 52—54.), having 
endeavoured to show, that the Roman Faunus was 
the same with the Arcadian Pan. It seems no suf- 
ficient objection to this hypothesis, that a few Roman 
authors have supposed Faunus to be either the sou 
of Mars*, or the son of Picus and the grandson of 
Saturn, thus connecting him with their native my- 
thology, or that his oracle was held by them in high 
reputeyt. It is here sufficient to remark, that we find 
him extensively recognized in Italy as a pastoral di- 
vinity. 

Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 

Custodes ovium carmina fistula, 


Delectantque Deum, cui pecus et nigri 
Colles Arcadiz placent. Horat. Carm. iv. 12. 9—12. 


Stretch’d on the springing grass, the shepherd swain 
His reedy pipe with rural music fills ; 

The god, who guards his flock, approves the strain, 
The god, who loves Arcadia’s gloomy hills. 


Francis’s Translation. 


The above stanza occurs in a description of the beau- 
ties of spring, and the poet no doubt alludes to the 
pastoral habits of his Sabine neighbours. 

From ancient monuments as well as from the lan- 
guage of the poets we find, that the worship of other 


* Appian apud Photium. 
Τ Virgil, Ain. vi. 48.81—i05, and Heyne, Excursus v. ad loc. 
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divinities was associated with that of Faunus in re- 
ference to the success of all agricultural pursuits 
including that of sheep-breeding. Boissard, in the 
Fourth Part of his Antiquitates Romane, has pub- 
lished somewhat rude engravings of the bas-reliefs 
upon two altars, one of them (No. 130) dedicated to 
Hope, the other (No. 134) to Silvanus. The altar to 
Hope was erected, as the inscription expresses, in a 
garden at Rome by M. Aur. Pacorus, keeper of the 
temple of Venus. He says, that he had been admo- 
nished to this deed of piety by a dream; and, if the 
representation in the bas-relief was the image thus 
presented to his mind, his dream was certainly a very 
pleasant one. Hope, wearing on her head a wreath 
of flowers, places her right hand upon a pillar and 
holds in her left poppy-heads and ears of corn. Beside 
her is a bee-hive on the ground, and on it there is 
also fixed a bunch of poppy-heads and ears of corn. 
Above these emblems of the fruitfulness of the field 
and of the garden is the figure, which the reader wili 
see represented in Plate II. No. 1, and which, I think, 
is evidently a bale of wool. 

The altar to Silvanus exhibits that divinity crowned 
with the cones and foliage of the pine. A pine grows 
moreover beside his terminal statue, bearing the large 
cones, which were used for food at entertainments 
and carried in bacchanalian processions. Faunus, or 
Pan, sits at the foot of the pine, the syrinx and the 
double pipe being placed at his feet. In his right 
hand he holds an olive branch, while a young winged 
genius advances towards him as if to receive it, and 
another genius of the same kind appears to be caress- 
ing him and whispering into his ear. On the other 
side of the terminal statue of Silvanus we see the ca- 
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duceus of Mercury and the bale οἵ, wool, manifest 
indications of success in the wool trade. In this 
sculpture the bale is surrounded with cords, which 
are twisted round one another where they cross. See 
Plate III. Fig. 2. In the former instance the com- 
pression of the wool appears to be effected by the use 
of thongs instead of cords*. 

In the same plate, in which I have exhibited these 
representations of the Roman method of packing wool 
for sale and transport, I have also introduced the 
figure of a shepherd of the same country. This sta- 
tue was found in the vicinity of Rome and is now 
preserved in the Vaticant. The extremities are in 
part restorations. The artist who made them is re- 
sponsible for the lamb, which he has placed in the left 
arm of the old man in order to supply an object for 
the expression of care in his countenance. ‘The cir- 
cumstances, to which I would wish to direct the read- 
er’s attention, are the dress of this shepherd and his 
general appearance and physiognomy. He wears a 
sheep-skin as a shirt or tunic, which is fastened by a 
girdle round his waist and terminates a little above 
his knees. The sheep-skin is without sleeves. We 
learn from Columella, that sleeves were added, when 
it was desired to keep off the coldf. 

The vignette at the end of this section is copied 


* The bas-relief on the first altar is copied from Boissard by 
Montfaucon, Ant. Expliquée, tome i. p. 332. and that on the second, 
tome il. p.275. The latter is also represented by the Rev. Henry 
Moses, Collection of Antique Vases, &c., Plate 52. 

+ Museo Pio-Clementino, tomo iii. tav. 34 and p. 44. 

t Pelles manicate. Ed. Bip. tom. ii. p. 46. 

Philo Judeus (De Mundi Opificio, 1. i. p. 20, ed. Mangey) re- 
presents the shepherd as wearing a skin, διφθέραν δ᾽ αὐτὸ μόνον 
ἔχοντος σκεπαστήριον. 
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from a cameo in the Florentine Museum*. It repre- 
sents the shepherd Faustulus sitting upon a rock, and 
contemplating the she-wolf, which is suckling Romu- 
lus and Remus. It is of the Augustan age, and no 
doubt exhibits the costume and general appearance of 
a Roman shepherd of that period. He wears a tunica 
cucullata, i.e. a tunic of coarse woollen cloth with a 
cowl, which was designed to be drawn occasionally 
over the head and to protect it from the injuries of 
the weather. This garment has also sleeves, which 
Columella mentions (tunica manicata) as an additional 
comfort. On his feet the shepherd wears high ’shces, 
or boots, which, as we may suppose, were made of 
leather. 

The appearance of the shepherds, who are repre- 
sented in these ancient works of art, is, I think, 
adapted to produce the impression, that their condi- 
tion, even if it were that of slaves, was nevertheless 
one of comfort and respectability. Neither their garb, 
nor their attitude, suggests the idea of any thing base 
or miserable. On the contrary, the countenance of 
each indicates trust-worthiness, steadiness, and care. 
That many of the agricultural labourers of ancient 
Italy had this character may, 1 think, be inferred also 
from written testimonies. 

In reference to this subject, and with a view to illus- 
trate at the same time the habits and employments of 
the ancient farmer among the Sabine or Apulian 
mountains, I will here quote some parts of Horace’s 
Second Epode, in which he describes the pleasures of 
a country life. 


* Museum Florentinum. Gemme Antique a Gorio illustrate, 
tay. 11. No. 10. 
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Like the first mortals blest is he, 
From debts, and usury, and bus’ness free, 
With his own team who ploughs the soil, 
Which grateful once confess’d his father’s toil. 


The sounds of war nor break his sleep, 

Nor the rough storm, that harrows up the deep ; 
He shuns the courtier’s haughty doors, 

And the loud science of the bar abjures. 


Either to poplars tall he joins 
The marriageable offspring of his vines ; 
Or lops the useless boughs away, 
Inserting happier as the old decay : 


Or in a lonely vale surveys 
His lowing herds, safe-wand’ring as they graze ; 
Or stores in jars his liquid gold 
Prest from the hive, or shears his tender fold. 
* * ἧς * 
And, if a chaste and prudent wife 
Perform her part in the sweet cares of life, 
Of sun-burnt charms, but honest fame, 
Such as the Sabine or Apulian dame ; 


If, when fatigued he homeward turns, 

The sacred fire, built up with faggots, burns ; 
Or if in hurdles she inclose 

The joyful flock, whence ample produce flows ; 


Though unbought dainties she prepare, 
And this year’s wines attend the homely fare ; 
No fish would I from foreign shore 
Desire, nor relish Lucrine oysters more. 


Olives, fresh gather’d from the tree ; 
Mallows, the frame from heaviness to free ; 
A kid snatch’d from the wolf, a lamb 

To Terminus with due devotion slain ; 


Such is the meal, his labour o’er ; 

No bird from distant climes I’d relish more. 
Meanwhile how pleasant to behold 

His sheep well fed, and hasting to their fold ; 
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To see his wearied oxen bow 

Their languid necks, and drag th’ inverted plough ; 
And then his num’rous slaves to view 

Round his domestic gods their mirth pursue*. 


The last expression employed by Horace shows 
the kind sympathy, which the land-owner felt in the 
evening amusements of his slaves. The directions 
given by Columella respecting the treatment of this 
class of labourers are to the same effect, showing how 
a wise and good master ought to manifest his regard 
to his slaves, not only by giving them without grudg- 
ing substantial food and comfortable clothing, but also 
by encouraging in them every good disposition, and 
thus at the same time contributing to their happiness 
and consulting his own interest. 


Faustulus contemplating the wolf with Romulus and Remus ; 
See above, p. 107, 108. 


* In the above translation some lines are taken from Francis: but 
neither his translation of this ode, nor those by Randolph and Cow- 
ley are sufficiently accurate for my purpose. 
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24. According to Tacitus*, the ancient Germans 
had abundance of cattle, although we have no reason 
to suppose that they had acquired any of that skill in 
sheep-breeding, by which their successors in Silesia and 
Saxony are now distinguished. On the contrary, we 
are informed by the same author that the only woollen 
garment, which they commonly wore, was the Sagum, 
a term implying the coarseness of the material f. 

We find almost as little in any ancient author in 
favour of the wool of Gallia Transalpina, the modern 
France. Pliny mentions a coarse kind, more like 
hair than wool, which was produced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pezenas in Provencet. Martial’s account 
of the Endromis Sequanica, coarse, but useful to keep 
off the cold and wet, bears upon the same point ; 


De Endromide. (iv. 12.) 
Hanc tibi Sequanice pinguem textricis alumnam, 
Que Lacedzmonium barbara nomen habet, 
Sordida, sed gelido non aspernanda Decembri, 


Dona, peregrinam mittimus Endromida$ : 
Ὲ * * * 


Ne madidos intret penetrabile frigus in artus, 
Neve gravis subita te premat Iris aqua. 

Ridebis ventos hoc munere tectus et imbres, 
Nec sic in Tyria Sindone tutus eris. 


The frousy foster of a female hand ; 
Of name Laconian, from a barb’rous land ; 
Though rude, yet welcome to December’s snow, 


To thee we bid the homely stranger go: 
* * * * 


* Terra pecorum fecunda, sed plerumque improcera.— Germania, 
v. 2. 

+ Nudi, aut sagulo leves.—Germania, vi. 3. Tegumen omnibus 
sagum. xvii. 1. { See Appendix D. 

§ The Lacedemonians gave the name "Evdpouis to this “ thick”’ 
garment, because it was used ἐν δρόμῳ, on the race-course, to put 
upon those who had become warm with running. 
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That into glowing limbs no cold may glide, 

That baleful Iris never drench thy pride : 

This fence shall bid thee scorn the winds and showers ; 

The Tyrian lawn pretends no equal powers. 

Elphinston’s Translation. 
In the following epigram of Martial (vi. 11.), ad- 

dressed to his friend Marcus, we observe a similar 
opposition between the fine and fashionable cloth of 


Tyre, and the thick coarse ‘‘sagum”’ produced in 
Gaul. 


Te Cadmea Tyros, me pinguis Gallia vestit : 
Vis te purpureum, Marce, sagatus amem? 


Proud Tyrian thine, gross Gaulish mine array : 
In purple thee can e’er I love in gray? 

Juvenal gives exactly the same account of the 
woollen manufactures of Gaul. In the following pas- 
sage the needy dependant of a rich man is speaking 
of the lacernas from that country, which were some- 
times presented to him by his patron. 

Pingues aliquando lacernas, 
Munimenta toge, duri crassique coloris, 


Et male percussas textoris pectine Galli 
Accipimus. Satir. ix. v. 30. 


Some coarse brown cloak perhaps I chance to get, 
Of Gallic fabric, as a fence from wet. 
Owen’s Translation. 


To the same effect are several passages in the 
Epistles of Sidonius Apollinaris, who was Bishop of 
Clermont in Auvergne in the fifth century. He men- 
tions, for example, that the attendants on Prince 
Sigismer at his marriage wore green Saga with red 
borders, and he describes a friend of bis own as wear- 
ing the Endromis*. Also in an account of his own 


* Viridantia saga limbis marginata puniceis. L. iv. Ep. 20. Tu 
endromidatus exterius. L. iv. Ep. 2. 
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villa he speaks of the pipe with seven holes, as the 
instrument of the shepherds and herdsmen, who used 
to entertain themselves during the night with musical 
contests, while their cattle were grazing with bells 
upon their necks*. 

All these passages are confirmed and illustrated by 
the testimony of Strabo. According to him Gaul 
produced cattle of all kindst. The Belge, who oc- 
cupied the most northern part, opposite to Britain, 
excelled the rest of the Gauls in their manufactures. 
Nevertheless their wool was coarse, and was spun and 
woven by them into the thick Saga, which were both 
worn by the natives of the country and exported in 
great quantities to Rome and other parts of Italy. The 
Roman settlers, indeed, in the most northern parts 
had flocks of covered sheep (ὑποδιφθέρας ποίμνας), and 
their wool was consequently very finef. 

Here also I may produce the evidence of Eumenius, 
who in his Oration, quoted more fully in the next 
Section, intimates the abundance of the sheep on the 
western banks of the Rhine by saying, that the flocks 
of the Romans were washed in every part of the 
stream ᾧ. 

25. Ceesar informs us, that the ancient inhabitants 
of Britain had abundance of cattle (pecoris magnus 
numerus); under the word (pecus) ‘‘ cattle,” sheep 


* Diluculo autem philomelam inter frutices sibilantem, prognem 
inter asseres minurientem, cui concentui licebit adjungas fistulz sep- 
tiforis armentalem camcenam, quam szepe nocturnis carminum certa- 
minibus insomnes nostrorum montium Tityri exercent, inter greges 
tintinnabulatos per depasta buceta reboantes. 

+ Βοσκήματα παντοῖα. L. iv. cap.i. § 2. p. 6. ed. Siebenkees. 

{ L. iv. cap.iv. § 3. pp. 56—59. ed. Siebenkees. 

§ Arat illam terribilem aliquando ripam inermis agricola, et toto 
nostri greges flumine bicorni mersantur. p. 152. 


I 
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must no doubt be understood to be included. It also 
appears, that in his time the Celts, or proper Britons, 
lived to the North of the Thames, the Belgians having 
expelled them and taken possession of the part to the 
South, called Cantium or Kent. These last were by 
far the most civilized inhabitants of the island, not 
much differing in their customs from the Gauls. 
With respect to the others, Cesar says, that for the 
most part they did not sow any kind of grain, but 
lived upon milk and flesh, and clothed themselves 
with skins*. 

It appears therefore, that before our zra, sheep, and 
probably goats, were bred extensively in this island, 
their milk and flesh being used for food, and their 
skins with the wool or hair upon them for clothing ; 
and that the people of Kent, who were of Belgic ori- 
gin, and more refined than the original Britons, had 
attained to the arts of spinning and weaving, although 
their productions were only of the coarsest descrip- 
tion. 

Eumenius, the Rhetorician, who was a native of 
Augustodunum, now called Autun, delivered his Pa- 
negyric in praise of the Emperors Constantius and 
Constantine in the city of Treves about A.D. 310. In 
the following passage he congratulates Britain on its 
various productions, and also on the circumstance, 
that Constantine had been recently declared Emperor 
at York on the death of his father. 

“Ὁ fortunate Britain, now the happiest country 


* Ex his omnibus longé sunt humanissimi, qui Cantium incolunt : 
que regio est maritima omnis; neque multum a Gallica differunt 
consuetudine. Interiores plerique frumenta non serunt; sed lacte 
et carne vivunt, pellibusque sunt vestiti. De Bello Gallico, 1. v. 
cap. 10. 
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upon earth; for thou hast been the first to see Con- 
stantine made Emperor. It was fit that on thee Na- 
ture should bestow every blessing of climate and of 
soil. Suffering neither from the excessive severity of 
winter, nor the heat of summer, thy harvests are so 
fruitful as to supply all the gifts both of Ceres and of 
Bacchus ; thy woods contain no savage beasts, thy 
land no noxious serpents, but an innumerable multi- 
tude of tame cattle, distended with milk, and loaded 
with fleeces.” (Contra pecorum mitium innumerabilis 
multitudo, lacte distenta, et onusta velleribus*.) 

The improvements in sheep-breeding, which were 
first introduced into England by the Belgians, appear 
to have been advanced still further by the Saxons. 
As I proceed in this inquiry I shall have occasion to 
refer to the employment of the Anglo-Saxon females 
of all ranks in spinning, and to the increased care 
which the men were encouraged to bestow upon their 
sheep. 

26. The only country, which now remains to be 
surveyed in relation to the production of sheeps-wool, 
is Spain; and, as this kingdom retains its pre-emi- 
nence at the present dayt+, so we find none, in which 
sheep-breeding was carried to a greater extent in an- 
cient times. 

Pliny not only refers in general terms to the various 
natural colours of the Spanish wool, but mentions 
more particularly the red wool (rutilus, or erythreus 


* Panegyrici Veteres, ed. Cellarii, Hale Magd. 1703. pp. 147,148. 
+ For accounts of the state of sheep-breeding in modern Spain, 
including the annual migration of the flocks, which is conducted 
there as in Italy, I refer to ‘‘ Travels through Portugal and Spain in 
1772, 1773, by R. Twiss,”’ pp. 72—82; and to De la Borde’s View 
of Spain, vol. iv. pp. 45—61, English Translation. London, 1809. 
12 
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color), produced in the district adjoining the river 
Betis, or Guadalquiver*. 

Among the natural colours of the Bztic wool, Co- 
lumella, a native of Cadiz, (vii. 2.) mentions pullus 
and fuscus, i.e. as I have already stated, gray and 
brown. The latter is what we call drab, and the Spa- 
niards fusco. It is now commonly worn by the pea- 
sants and shepherds of Spain, the wool being made 
into clothes without dyeing. 

Nonius Marcellus (cap. 16. n. 13), explaining the 
word pullus, which was called a native colour, because 
it was the natural colour of the fleece, also shows, that 
this was a common quality of the Spanish wool; ‘‘Pul- 
lus color est, quem nunc Hispanum, vel nativum di- 
cimus.”” Another testimony is that of Tertullian 
formerly quoted (§ 14. p.37.). 

The sheep of Tarentum were imported into this 
part of Spain, and there also their fleeces were pro- 
tected by clothing. Columella gives a very interesting 
account of the experiments made by his uncle, a great 
agriculturist of Bzetica, in crossing his ‘‘ clothed” 
(tecte oves), or Tarentine breed with some wild rams 
of an extraordinary colour, which had been brought 
from Africa to Cadizt. 

We have a further evidence of the pains taken to 
improve the Spanish breed in the circumstance, that 
Italian shepherds passed into Spain, just as we have 
formerly seen, that they migrated into Italy from 
Arcadia. In the following lines of Calpurnius (Ecl. 
iv. 37—49.), Corydon, a young shepherd, tells his 
friend and patron, Melibceus, that he should have 
been transported into Betica, had not the times im- 


* See Appendix D. 
+ L. vii. 2, quoted above, p. 89, note. 
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proved, and his master’s favour enabled him to remain 
in Italy. 


Per te secura saturi recubamus in umbra, 

Et fruimur silvis Amaryllidos; ultima nuper 
Litora terrarum, nisi tu, Melibee, fuisses, 
Ultima visuri, trucibusque obnoxia Mauris 
Pascua Geryone, liquidis ubi cursibus ingens 
Dicitur occiduas impellere Betis arenas : 
Scilicet extremo nunc vilis in orbe jacerem, 
Ah dolor! et pecudes inter conductus Iberas, 
Irrita septena modularer sibila canna : 

Nec quisquam nostras inter dumeta Camenas - 
Respiceret; non ipse daret mihi forsitan aurem, 
Ipse Deus, vacuam, longeque sonantia vota 
Scilicet extremo nunc exaudiret in orbe. 


Through thee I rest secure beneath the shade, 
Such plenty hath thy generous bounty made, 
But for thy favour, Melibeeus, sent 

Where Betis’ waves the western plains indent, 
Plains at the earth’s extremest verge, expos’d 

To the fierce Moors, which Geryon once inclos’d. 
There had I now been doom’d to tend for hire 
Tberian flocks, or else of want expire : 

In vain I might have tun’d my seven-fold reed : 
Mid thickets vast no soul my strains would heed : 
Not even Pan on that far-distant shore 

Would lend his vacant ear, or be my solace more. 


Juvenal in his Twelfth Satire (1. 37—42.) describes 
a merchant overtaken by a dreadful storm, and to save 
the ship throwing his most valuable goods into the sea. 
It will be observed, that the poet attributes the excel- 
lence and fine natural colour of the woollen cloth of 
Betica to three causes, the rich herbage, the occult 
properties of the water, and those of the air. 


‘“‘Fundite que mea sunt,” dicebat, cuncta Catullus 
Precipitare volens etiam pulcherrima, vestem 
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Purpuream, teneris quoque Mecenatibus aptam, 
Atque alias, quarum generosi graminis ipsum 
Infecit natura pecus; sed et egregius fons 
Viribus occultis, et Bzeticus adjuvat aér. 


‘Over with mine,” he cries; ‘‘ be nothing spar’d ;”” 
To part with all his richest goods prepar’d ; 
His vests of Tyrian purple, fit to please 
The softest of the silken sons of ease, 
And other robes, which took a native stain 
From air and water on the Beetic plain. 
Owen’s Translation. 


Strabo (ili. 144. p. 385. ed. Sieb.) gives the follow- 
ing account of the wool of Turdetania. 

Πολλὴ δὲ καὶ ἐσθὴς πρότερον» ἤρχετο" νῦν δὲ καὶ ἔρεα μᾶλλον τῶν 
Κοραξῶν, καὶ ὑπερβολή τις ἐστὶ τοῦ κάλλους" ταλαντιαίους γοῦν ὠνοῦν- 
ται τοὺς κριοὺς εἰς τὰς ὀχείας, ὑπερβολὴ δὲ καὶ τῶν λεπτῶν ὑφασμάτων, 
ἅπερ οἱ Σαλτιῆται κατασκευάζουσιν. 

It seems to be agreed by the critics, that some 
emendation of the text is necessary, and they have 
proposed to correct the second clause in several dif- 
ferent ways. I would propose the insertion of a single 
letter, viz. ἢ, before τῶν Κοραξών, and translate the 
passage thus : 

‘* Much cloth used formerly to come from this coun- 
try. Now also fleeces come from it more than from 
the Coraxi; and they are exceedingly beautiful, so 
that rams for breeding are sold for a talent each. 
Also the fine webs are very famous, which are made 
by the Saltiate.”’ 

The reader will please to remark, that this is the 
passage of Strabo, to which I formerly referred (§ 10. 
p. 27.) as containing evidence respecting the Coraxi. ~ 

Martial, a Spaniard by birth, frequently alludes to 
the sheep of Bietica and especially to the various na- 
tural colours of their wool, which were so much ad- 
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mired, that it was manufactured without dyeing. Two 
of his epigrams (iv. 28. and viii. 28.) have been already 
quoted, as they refer also to the sheep of Tarentum : 
to these the seven following may be added. 


De Platano Cordubensi. (ix. 62.) 


In Tartessiacis domus est notissima terris, 
Qua dives placidum Corduba Betin amat, 
Vellera nativo pallent ubi flava metallo, 
Et linit Hesperium bractea viva pecus. 


In the Tartessian lands a house appears, 

Where Cordova o’er placid Betis rears 

Her wealthy domes; and where the fleeces show 
Metallic tints, like living gold that glow. 


Ad Cordubam. (xi. 63.) 


Uncto Corduba letior Venafro, 
Histra nec minus absoluta testa, 
Albi que superas oves Galesi, 
Nullo murice nec colore mendax, 
Sed tinctis gregibus colore vivo. 


Corduba, more joyous far 
Than Venafrum’s unctuous boast ; 
Nor inferior to the jar, 
That renowns glad Istria’s coast : 
Who surmount’st the fleecy breed, 
That the bright Galesus laves; 
Nor bidd’st lying purple bleed 
O’er the hue, that nature craves. 
Elphinston’s Translation. 


Ad Betin. (xii. 99.) 
Betis olivifera crinem redimite corona, 
Aurea qui nitidis vellera tingis aquis, 
Quem Bromius, quem Pallas amat; cui rector aquarum 
Albula navigerum per freta pandit iter. 


Betis, with wreaths of unctuous olive crown’d, 
For Bacchus’ and for Pallas’ gifts renown’d; 
Whose waters clear a golden hue impart 

To fleeces, that require no further art ; 
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Such wealth the Ruler of the waves conveys 
In ships, that mark with foam thy liquid ways. 


Lacernz Betice. (xiv. 133.) 
Non est lana mihi mendax, nee mutor aheno. 
Si placeant Tyrie, me mea tinxit ovis. 
Lacernas from Beetica. 


My wool disdains a lye, or caldron hue. 
Poor Tyre may take it: me my sheep imbue. 
Elphinston’s Translation. 


De Erotio puella, (v. 37. See § 21.) 
Quee crine vicit Betici gregis vellus. 


Charming Ero’s golden lock 
Beat the fleece of Beetic flock. 


Elphinston’s Translation. 
De Phyllide. (xii. 65. J. 5.) 


An Beticarum pondus acre lanarum. 
Beetic fleeces, many a pound. 


(i. 97.) 
Amator ille tristium lacernarum, 
Et Beeticatus, atque leucopheatus, 
Qui coccinatos non putat viros esse, 
Amethystinasque mulierum vocat vestes, 
Nativa laudet, ὅτ. 
Let him commend the sober native hues ; 
Of Betic drab, or gray, lacernas choose, 
Who thinks no man in scarlet should appear, 
And only women pink or purple wear. 


The numerous passages, which have now been pro- 
duced relative to the native colours of the Spanish 
wool, explain the following line of Virgil (Ain. ix. 
582.), in which he describes the clothing of a war- 
ΤΟΙ; 

Pictus acu chlamydem, et ferrugine clarus Ibera. 


With broider’d chlamys bright, and Spanish rust. 
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The poet probably intended to describe an outer gar- 
ment, a chlamys, made of undyed Spanish wool of a 
clear brown or yellowish colour, resembling that of 
rust ; and afterwards enriched with embroidery. 

Ramirez de Prado, the Spanish commentator on 
Martial (4to. Paris, 1607.), says, that two native co- 
lours were common in Spain in his time, the one a 
golden yellow, the other more brown or ferruginous. 

In the North of Spain the Celtiberi wore saga made 
of a coarse wool like goats-hair (αἰγείαις θριξί, Diod. 
Sic. v. 33. tom. 1. p. 356. Wesseling.), and woven 
double according to Appian *. 

At Salacia in Lusitania a chequered pattern was 
employed in the manufacture of the coarse woo!f. 
This was in all probability the same as the shepherd’s 
plaid of the Scotch, the weaver taking advantage of 
the natural difference of the white and black wool to 
produce this variety of appearance. 

Estremadura, a part of the ancient Beetica, is still 
famous for its wool. There the Spanish flocks hy- 
bernate, and under the direction of a peculiar code of 
laws, called La Mesta, are conducted every spring to 
pasture in the mountains of Leon and Asturias. Other 
flocks are led in the same season from great distances 
to the heights of the Sierra Morena, lying to the east 
of the ancient Beetica, where the vegetation is re- 
markably favourable to the improvement of their 
wool. 

27. As bearing directly upon the present inquiry 
it may be observed, that sheep have always been bred 


* Χρῶνται δὲ διπλοῖς ἱματίοις παχέσιν, ἀντὶ χλαμύδων αὐτὰ περι- 
πορπώμενοι, καὶ τοῦτο σάγον ἡγοῦνται. Appiani Hist. Rom. 1. vi. de 
Rebus Hispan., vol. i. p. 151. ed. Schweighauser. 

+ Pliny. See Appendix D. 
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principally for the weaver, not for the butcher, and 
that this has been more especially the case in ancient 
times and in eastern countries. 

In England mutton is a favourite food, and great 
attention is paid to the improvement of the flesh, by 
which the wool is deteriorated. But I know not of 
any other country where this is the case*. 

If we may judge from the following epigram of 
Martial, the Romans regarded with feelings little 
short of aversion the act of killing a sheep for food 
except on solemn or extraordinary occasions. 


Caput Arietinum. (xii. 211.) 
Mollia Phryxei secuisti colla mariti. 
Hoc meruit, tunicam qui tibi szepe dedit ? 
The Ram’s head. 


Hast piere’d the neck of the Phryxean lord, 
Who oft had shelter’d thine? O deed abhorr’d! 
Elphinston’s Translation. 


The customs of the shepherd tribes in the East are 
in this respect remarkably like those of the ancients. 

‘*The Arabs rarely diminish their flocks by using 
them for food, but live chiefly upon bread, dates, 
milk, butter, or what they receive in exchange for 
their wool. They however sell their sheep to the 
people in the towns. A lamb or kid roasted whole is 
a favourite dish at Aleppo, but seldom eaten except 
by the το}. When the Arabs have a sheep-shear- 
ing, they perhaps kill a lamb, and treat their relations 
and friends with it together with new cheese and 
milk, but nothing more. Among the Mohammedans 
sheep are sacrificed on certain days as a festive and 


* These observations will be found to coincide with those of Mr. 
Youatt in the Library of Useful Knowledge, “ Suxzxp,” p. 10. 
+ Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 393. ed. Clarke. 
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at the same time a religious ceremony, and these 
ceremonies are of great antiquity and derived from 
Arab heathenism. On the pilgrimage to Mecca every 
one is required to sacrifice a sheep at a certain place 
near Mecca*. 

By the Law of Moses the sheep was a clean animal, 
and might consequently be eaten or sacrificed. A lamb 
or kid, roasted whole, was the principal and charac- 
teristic dish at the feast of the passover. The rich 
man kills a lamb to entertain his guest in the beauti- 
ful parable of Nathan, (2 Sam. xii. 4.) Sheep were 
killed on the festive occasion of shearing the very 
numerous flocks of Nabal. (1 Sam. xxv. 2. 11. 18.) 
An ox and six choice sheep were sacrificed daily for 
the numerous guests of Nehemiah, while he was build- 
ing the wall of Jerusalem. (Neh. v. 17,18.) Immense 
numbers of sheep and oxen were sacrificed at the de- 
dication of Solomon’s temple. (1 Kings, viii. 5. 63.) 
The prophet Ezekiel (xxxiv. 3.) describes the bad 
shepherd as selfishly eating the flesh and clothing 
himself with the wool of the sheep, without tending 
them with due care and labour. 

In the Suovetaurilia among the Romans a hog, a 
sheep, and a bull, their principal domestic animals, 
were sacrificed. A sheep was killed every day for 
the guards, who watched the tomb of Cyrus. (Arrian, 


* Harmer, p. 395. 

Pallas (Spicilegia Zoologica, Fasc. xi. p. 79.) speaking of the beau 
tiful lamb-skins from Bucharia, so much admired for their curled gray 
wool, makes the following observations. 

‘«‘Propter has pelles, Buchari agnos masculos, quibus ad maritan- 
dum gregem non est opus, gregatim coémunt atque tenellos ceedunt, 
quando pulcherrima est pellium facies. Fcemineos enim occidere non 
Bucharis modo, sed omnibus Tataris nefas censetur. Summam enim 
curam ponunt in multiplicando grege.” 
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vol. 1. p. 438, Blancardi.) In the Odyssey (p. 180— 
182.) a sacrifice is made and a feast prepared of sheep, 
goats, hogs, anda cow. Also in Od. v. 3. 250. sheep 
are sacrificed and furnish part of a feast. In order to 
ratify a treaty between the Greeks and Trojans, the 
former sacrificed a lamb of the male sex to Jupiter ; 
the latter one of the male sex and white to the Sun, 
and another of the female sex and black to the Earth. 
(Il. y. 103, 104.) Sheep are sacrificed to Apollo at 
Delphi in Euripides, Ion, J. 230. 380. The rare in- 
stances of the use of sheep for food or sacrifice by 
the Egyptians have been already noticed. (§ 8. p. 22, 
23.) 

But, although sheep, both old and young, both male 
and female, were sacrificed to the objects of religious 
worship, and although on other festive occasions they 
were eaten, especially by the rich and the great, yet 
their chief use was to supply clothing, and the nou- 
rishment they yielded consisted in their milk and the 
cheese made from it, rather than in their flesh. 

This fact is illustrated by the words of Solomon, 
which I have formerly quoted (§ 7. p. 20.), and in 
which he speaks of lambs for clothing and goat’s milk 
for food. In like manner St. Paul says (1 Cor. ix. 7.), 
‘“ Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not 
of the milk of the flock ?” 

Varro thinks, that sheep were employed for the use 
of man before any other animal on account of their 
usefulness and their placidity, and he represents their 
use to consist in supplying cheese and milk for food, 
fleeces and skins for clothing*. In like manner Co- 


* Ad cibum enim lac et caseum adhibitum, ad corpus vestitum et 
pelles attulerunt. De Re Rustica, 1], ii. cap. 1. 


or 
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lumella in his account of the use of sheep (vii. 2.) 
says, they afforded the chief materials for clothing. 
In treating of their use for food, he mentions only 
their milk and cheese. He says, the Nomades and 
Getz were called γαλακτοπόται from drinking ewes- 
milk. Pliny refers to the employment of sheep both 
for sacrifices and for clothing; ‘“‘ Magna et pecori 
gratia, vel in placamentis Deorum, vel in usu velle- 
rum.” He further remarks, that as the ox is prin- 
cipally useful in obtaining food, to wit, by ploughing 
and other agricultural processes, the sheep, on the 
other hand, supplies materials for clothing; ‘‘ Ut 
boves victum hominum excolunt, ita corporum tutela 
pecori debetur.” 

The fact, that wool was among the ancients by 
far the most common material for making clothes, 
accounts for the various expressions in scripture re- 
specting the destructiveness of the moth. 

“Your garments are moth-eaten” (σητόβρωτα). 
James v. 2. ‘‘ He, as a rotten thing, consumeth, 
as a garment that is moth-eaten.” (ὥσπερ ἱμάτιον on- 
τόβρωτον, Sept.) Job xiii. 28. ‘‘ They all shall wax 
old as a garment, the moth shall eat them up.” Is. 
1.9. ‘* The moth shall eat them up like a garment, 
and the worm shall eat them like wool.” Is. li. 8. 
‘‘From garments cometh a moth.” (ἀπὸ ἱματίων ἐκπο- 
peverat onc.) Eccles. xlii. 13. ‘‘ Treasures, where moth 
and rust corrupt.” Matt. vi. 19. 

But it is to be observed, that the sacred writers 
mention not the moth, but the minute worm, (σής, 
Hebr. DD) which changes into a moth, and which 
alone gnaws the garments. In the passages which 
have been quoted, the word ‘‘ moth”’ must be under- 
stood to signify the larva of the clothes-moth (Pha- 
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lena Vestianella, Linn.), or of some insect of the same 
kind. In this sense the Greek word is distinctly ex- 
plained by Aristotle, and so it ought to be under- 
stood, as well as the corresponding Latin term, Tinea, 
both in the passage formerly cited from Aristophanes 
(ὁ 13. p. 35.), and in all the passages of the Greek 
and Latin classics where it occurs*. 

The fact, that wool was the commonest and most 
important material, also accounts for many expres- 
sions relating to the labours of those who were em- 
ployed in making cloth. Women get their living 
“Jana ac tela.”” Terence, Andria, 1. 1. 48. 

Plato (Politicus, vol. 1. 2. p. 296, Bekker) defines 
weaving to be that art, which provides woollen gar- 
ments as a defence against cold. (Apuvtixny yemo- 
νων, ἐρεοῦ προβλήματος ἐργαστικῆν, ὄνομα δὲ ὑφαντικὴν 
λεχθεῖσαν.) In another passage of the same Dialogue 
he says, ‘‘ We call the art, which entwines warp and 
woof (ὑφαντικὴν) the art of weaving, and that which 
is so entwined we call a woollen garment.” (ἐσθῆτα 
ἐρεᾶν.) 

* See Bochart, Hieroz. vol. ii. pp. 616, 617. ed. Leusden. L. Bat. 
1692. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Goats-Huair. 


28. Tue inquiry into the origin and propagation of 
goats, no less than of sheep, may be justly regarded 
as a branch of anthropology. For the management 
and use of these quadrupeds has from the earliest 
dawn of human history formed a striking feature in 
the condition of man, and especially of those nations, 
which belong to the Caucasian, or, as Dr. Prichard 
more properly denominates it, the Iranian or Indo- 
Atlantic variety of our race*. Their habits of sheep- 


* See Prichard’s Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind, third edition, vol. i. pp. 247. 257—262. 303, 304. These 
nations are characterized by the oval form of the scull. Their distri- 
bution over the face of the earth may be seen in the Map at the end 
of this Book. 

The only remarkable exception, which I have noticed, to this limit- 
ation of ancient sheep-breeding, is the case of the Chinese. I find 
the following evidence, that they had both sheep and goats in ancient 
times. 

1. The Chinese character for a sacrifice is a compound of two 
characters, one placed above the other; the upper one, Yane, is the 
character for a lamb, the lower is the character for fire; so that a 
lamb on the fire denotes a sacrifice. See Morison’s Chinese Dic- 
tionary, vol. ili. part i. 

2. According to the mythology of the Chinese, which as well as 
their written characters is of high antiquity, one of the four rivers, 
which rise in mount Karn-Lun and run towards the four quarters of 
the globe, is called the Yane-Cuovt, i.e. the Lamb-River. Thomas 
Stephens Davies, Esq. in Dr. Robert Thomson’s British Annual for 
1837, p. 271. 277. 
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breeding seem no less characteristic than the form of 
their countenances, a no less essential part of their 
manner of life than any other custom, by which they 
are distinguished: and, as all the circumstances, 
which throw any light upon the question, conspire to 
render it probable, that the above-mentioned variety 
of the human race first inhabited part of the high land 
of central Asia, so it is remarkable, that our domestic 
sheep and goats may with the greatest probability be 
referred to the same stock with certain wild animals, 
which now overspread those regions. The sheep, as 
I have before observed (§ 3. p. 12.), is regarded as 
specifically the same with the Argali; and in the opi- 
nion of Pallas, which has been very generally adopted 
by zoologists, the goat is the same with the Aégagrus, 


3. Yane-CuHIne, i.e. Sheep-city, was an ancient name of Canton. 
Morison, p. 55. 

4. There is a character for the Goat, which means the Yang of the 
mountains, YANG being a general term like the Hebrew TNS, in- 
cluding both sheep and goats. Ib. p. 61, 62. 

5. In the following passage of Rufus Festus Avienus, who flou- 
rished about A.D. 400, we have a distinct testimony, that the an- 
cient Seres, the probable ancestors of the Chinese, employed them- 
selves in the care of sheep at the same time that they were devoted 
to the production of silk. 


Gregibus permixti oviumque boumque, 
Vellera per silvas Seres nemoralia carpunt. 
Descriptio Orbis Terre, 1. 935, 936. 


But, although it is thus manifest, that the ancient Chinese were 
acquainted with both sheep and goats, we have no reason to believe, 
that the breeding and use of them were carried to any great extent, 
at least after the invention or introduction of silk by the wife of the 
emperor Whangti. On the contrary, there can be no question, that 
silk was the principal material for clothing among the Chinese from 
very early times. See below, Chapter vi. 
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a gregarious quadruped, which occupies the loftiest 
parts of the mountains extending from the Caucasus 
to the South of the Caspian Sea, and thence to the 
North of India*. 

Indeed it appears to me, that the history of these 
animals is so interwoven with the history of man, 
that those naturalists have not reasoned quite cor- 
rectly, who have thought it necessary to refer the 
first origin of either of them to any wild stock at all. 
They assume, that these quadrupeds first existed in 
an undomesticated state, that is, entirely apart from 
man and independent of him; that, as he advanced 
in civilization, as his wants multiplied, and he be- 
came more ingenious and active in inventing me- 
thods of supplying them, the thought struck him, 
that he might obtain from these wild beasts the ma- 
terials of his food and clothing ; and that he therefore 
caught and confined some of them and in the course 
of time rendered them by cultivation more and more 
suitable to his purposes. This opinion does not ap- 
pear to me to rest upon any sufficient basis. We have 
no reason to assume, that man and the two lesser 
kinds of horned cattle were originally independent of 
one another. So far as geology supplies any evidence, 
it is in favour of the supposition, that these quadru- 
peds and man belong to the sameepoch. No properly 
fossil bones either of the sheep or goat have yet been 
found, and we have no reason to believe, that these 
animals were produced until the creation of manf. 


* Pallas, Spicilegia Zoologica, Fasciculus xi. pp. 43,44. See also 
Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds, London, 1827, p. 433. 

+ The only case, which I have found at all tending to a different 
conclusion is that of a tooth supposed to be the molar tooth of a goat, 
which is mentioned by Jager as having been found in one of the bone- 

K 
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But, as we must suppose, that man was created per- 
fect and full-grown and with those means of subsist- 
ence around him, which his nature and constitution 
require, | can see no reason why the sheep and the 
goat may not have been created in such a state as to 
be adapted to be immediately used by him both for 
clothing and for food, or why it should be considered 
more probable that they were at first entirely wild. 
They may have been produced originally in the same 
abode, which was occupied by that variety of the human 
race, to whose habits and mode of life the use of them 
has always been so essential ; and, if we assume, that 
this abode was somewhere in the elevated land of cen- 
tral Asia, in the region, for example, of Armenia, we 
adopt an hypothesis, which explains in the most sim- 
ple and satisfactory manner the apparent fact of the 
propagation not only of men, but of these quadrupeds 
with them, from that centre over immense regions of 
the globe. 

With regard to historical evidence, it is certainly 
very defective. No express testimony assures us of 
the facts included in the above-named hypothesis. 
One thing, however, is certain, and it appears very 
deserving of attention, viz. that the sheep and the 
goat have always been propagated together. We find 
great nations, which had no acquaintance with either 
of these quadrupeds, but depended for their subsist- 
ence upon oxen, for example, or upon horses. We 
find others, on the contrary, to whose mode of life the 
larger quadrupeds were of much less importance than 


caverns of the Swabian Alps. But he himself by the expression, 
«< wie es scheint,” expresses a doubt whether it is the tooth of a goat. 
See Die Fossilien Saugthiere Wiirtembergs, von Jager, 1te Abthei- 
lung. Stuttgart 1835, folio, p. 18. 23. 
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the smaller; but we find none, which was accustomed 
to breed either sheep without goats, or goats without 
sheep. 

The reader will find numerous illustrations of this 
fact on reviewing the evidence contained in the last 
Chapter. General terms were employed in the an- 
cient world to include both sheep and goats*. Where 
more specific terms are used, we still find ‘‘ rams 
and goats,” ‘‘ewes and she-goats”’ mentioned to- 
gether (p. 15. 17.). Sheep and goats were offered 
together in sacrifice (p. 21.), and the instances are 
too numerous to mention, in which the same flock, 
or the wealth of a single individual, included both 
these animals. 

In consequence of this prevailing association of 
sheep and goats, they are often represented together 
in ancient bas-reliefs and other works of art. Of this 
we have a beautiful example in the Rev. Robert Wal- 
pole’s collection of ‘‘ Travels in various countries of 
the East.”’ At the end of the volume is a plate taken 
from a votive tablet of Pentelic marble dedicated to 
Pan, and representing five goats, two sheep, and a 
lamb. As the goats are in one group, and the sheep 
and lamb in another, the artist probably designed to 
represent a flock of each. For, though sometimes 
mixed in the same flock, the two kinds of animals 
were generally kept apart ; and to this circumstance 
our Saviour alludes in his image of the shepherd di- 
viding the sheep from the goats. (Matt. xxv. 32.) 

A sheep and a goat are seen reposing together in a 
Roman bas-relief in the Monumenta Mattheiana, 
vol. iii. tab. 37. fig. 1. 

Rosselini gives two paintings from Egyptian tombs, 

* See § 8. p. 22, Note+; and ὁ 19. p. 70, Note +, 
K 2 
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which exhibit both sheep and goats*; and he men- 
tions an inscription in the tomb of Ranni, according 
to which that person had 120 goats, 300 rams, 1500 
hogs, and 122 oxen. 

29. In the account, which I have given in the last 
Chapter (§ 20. p. 78.) of the Sicilian Daphnis, I have 
partially quoted an epigram by Callimachus on Asta- 
cides, who was a goatherd in Crete, probably remark- 
able for his beauty and his immature death. I shall 
now produce it entire with a translation. 


᾿Αστακίδην τὸν Κρῆτα, τὸν αἰπόλον, ἥρπασε Νύμφη 
"EE ὄρεος" καὶ νῦν ἱερὸς ᾿Αστακίδης 

Οἰκεῖ Δικταίῃσιν ὑπὸ δρυσίν" οὐκέτι Δάφνιν 
Ποιμένες, ᾿Αστακίδην δ᾽ αἰὲν ἀεισόμεθα. 

A nymph has snatch’d Astacides away ; 
Beneath Dictzan oaks our goatherd lies: 

Shepherds! no more your songs to Daphnis pay ; 
For now with him the sacred Cretan vies. 


Theocritus (Idyll. vii. 12—20.) describes a goatherd 
of Cydon in Crete, named Lycidas ; and from the ac- 
count which he gives of his attire, we may judge of 
that commonly used in ancient Greece by the same 
description of persons. He wore on his shoulders the 
dun-coloured hide of a shaggy goat, and an old shawl 
was fastened about his breast with a broad girdle. In 
his right hand he held a crook of wild olive. 

The same author (Idyll. iii. 5.) mentions a fine strong 
he-goat, which was brought from Libya to Sicily. The 
design of its transportation was, no doubt, to improve 
the breed. Probably Chromis, the Libyan (Idyll. 1.24.), 
who resided in Sicily, had migrated there to under- 


* Monumenti dell’ Egitto, parte ii. Mon. Civili, tomo i. cap. iii. 
§ 2. tavola xxviii. xxix. 
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take the management of goats and to improve their 
quality. 

Maximus Tyrius (Diss. xxxvii.) seems to suppose, 
that a flock of goats could not even exist without the 
music of the syrinx. ‘‘If you take away,” says he, 
‘*the goatherd and his syrinx, you dissolve the flock 
of goats (αἰπολίον) ; in like manner, if you take away 
reason from the society of men, thus depriving them 
of their leader and guide, you destroy the flock, which 
by nature is tame, but may be injured by a bad super- 
intendence.”” 

The he-goat was employed to lead the flock as the 
ram was among sheep. The following passages of 
scripture allude to this custom. ‘‘ Remove out of the 
midst of Babylon, and go forth out of the land of the 
Chaldeans, and be as the he-goats before the flocks.” 
Jer. 1.8. ‘* Mine anger was kindled against the shep- 
herds, and I punished the goats.” Zech. x. 3. In 
Proverbs xxx. 31., according to the Septuagint ver- 
sion, we read of ‘‘ the goat, which leads the flock,” 
τράγος ἡγούμενος αἰπολίου. So Julius Pollux says (120. 1, 
cap. 12. sect. 19.), Ὁ δὲ τῶν αἰγῶν ἡγεμὼν τράγος, 
“6 he-goat leads the goats*.” 

I here insert a representation of an ancient goat- 
herd, taken from a cameo in the Florentine Museum f. 
The goatherd holds the syrinx in his left hand, and 
a young kid in his right. A goat stands beside him, 
and his dog appears partially concealed within a ken- 
nel formed in the rock, upon which the goatherd is 
seated. This man wears boots and a tunic resembling 


* See also ASlian, Hist. Anim. vi. 42. Ὁ τῆς ἀγέλης ἡγεμὼν ὁ 
τράγος. and Pausanias, ix. 13. 4. 

+ Mus. Florentinum. Gemme antique a Gorio illustrate, tab. xc. 
No. 7. 
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those of the shepherd in the cameo, which I have in- 
troduced at the end of § 23. The tunic of the goat- 
herd only differs from that of the shepherd in being 
without sleeves, and in having a larger cowl. In each 
of these cameos the herdsman is represented sitting 
under an aged ilex. At least this supposition accords 
with the language of Tibullus, which I have formerly 
quoted (§ 18. p. 50. 52.), and with the following line of 
Horace, occurring in the same description of a coun- 
try life, a large part of which has also been cited 
above (§ 23. p. 108—110.) ; 


Libet jacere modo sub antiqua ilice. 


I have already remarked (p. 50.), that the same tree 
is probably exhibited in the painting from Hercula- 
neum, which I have copied in Plate I.; and I would 
request the reader to compare that tree with those in 
the two cameos. 
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30. A modern authoress, who spent some of the 
summer months in the year 1819 among the moun- 
tains east of Rome, notices goats in the following 
terms as part of the stock of the farmers in that 
country. 

‘* We frequently walked to one of these little farms, 
to meet the goats coming in at night from the moun- 
tain. As the flock crowded down the broken road 
leading to the fold, followed by their grotesque-looking 
shepherd and his rough dogs, the pet-kids crowding 
round their master and answering to his call, we could 
not help thinking of the antique manners described 
by the poets, and represented in the pictures of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. 

‘‘The goats are the most useful domestic animals. 
Here no other cheese or milk is tasted. Besides, the 
ricotta, a kind of curd, and junkets, are made of 
goats-milk, and, with bread, serve many of the coun- 
try people for food*.”’ 

Goats were no less highly prized by the ancient 
inhabitants of Greece and Italy than by the modern. 
We have seen (§ 27.), that the great value of the 
sheep always consisted in its fleece. The goat, on 
the contrary, was more valued for the excellence and 
abundance of its milk, and for its suitableness to 
higher and more rugged and unproductive landf. 

We observe a clear allusion to this distinction 
between the principal uses of sheep and of goats in 
the passage, which I have formerly quoted (§ 7. p. 20.) 


* Three Months passed in the Mountains east of Rome, by Maria 
Graham (now Lady Calcott), p. 36. 55, 56. j 

The same writer says, that ‘black sheep are rather encouraged 
here for the wool,” and that “the clothing of the friars is of this 
undyed wool.” p. 55. t+ Virgil, Georg. 11. 305—321. 
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from the twenty-seventh chapter of the Book of Pro- 
verbs*. 

From Athenzust we learn the superior excellence 
of the goats of Scyros and Naxos. Besides other 
authorities he produces the following lines of Pindar, 
which show, that the peculiar value of the goats of 
Scyros was on account of their milk ; 


Σκύριαι δ᾽ és ἄμελξιν γάλακτος 
4. 2 , + 
aiyes ἐξοχώταταιϊ. 


* Bochart has quoted a great variety of ancient testimonies to 
the value of goats-milk in his Hierozoicon, 1. ii. cap. 51. pp. 629, 
630. ed. Leusden. + As quoted in § 14. p. 37. 

1 Pindari Opera, a Béckh, 2.2. p.599. Alcei Reliquiz, a Mat- 
thiz, No. cxiii. 

fElian bears testimony to the same fact, observing, that the cows 
of Epirus were said to yield the greatest quantity of milk, and the 
goats of Scyros. Hist. Anim. 1. iii. cap. 33. 

If we may judge from the etymology of Xxvp-os, no place could 
be naturally more fit for goats. Zkvp is evidently the same with 
Scuir, Scar, Scaur, which in the northern languages of Europe 
signifies a rock, and more especially denotes those precipitous 
rocks, like lofty walls, on the edges of which the goat so pe- 
culiarly loves to climb. We have a fine example of one in the 
Scuir of Egg. See M‘Culloch’s Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland, v.i. p. 507, 508. 519. v. iii. Plate v. and Map, p. 71. 
Oeynhausen and V. Dechen, Die Insel Egg, Plate iv. Further il- 
lustrations of the etymology of this word may be seen in Thre, 
Glossar. Suio-Goth. ii. p. 573, 574. Valpy’s Steph. Thes. L. Gr. 
p. 8484 B. 

From Tournefort, Sonnini, and other modem travellers we learn, 
that both Scyros and Naxos are very rocky and mountainous, and 
that they still produce goats. See also Dapper, Déscription des 
Isles de l’Archipel, p, 256. 350. Dionysius Periegetes (1. 521.) calls 
Scyros, Σκῦρος ἠνεμόεσσα. 

We have some curious traces of this term for ἃ rock in the names 
of certain spots in Lycia, Galatia, Attica, and Arcadia, called Σκαροι, 
Σκιρα, Σκιρος, Uepov, Σκιρώνιδες πέτραι, perhaps also in Lkappn and 
Σκιρῴφαι. See Strabo, 1. ix., Paus, 1.1. Suidas. Steph. Hom. Il. β. 
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Virgil (J. 6.), after mentioning the use of goats for 
food, goes on to show their contributions to the 
weaver. 

Nec minus interea barbas incanaque menta 
Cinyphii tondent hirci, setasque comantes, 
Usum in castrorum, et miseris velamina nautis. 


Cloth’d in their shaven beards and hoary hair, 
Fence of the ocean spray and nightly air, 
The miserable seaman breasts the main, 
And camps uninjur’d press the marshy plain. 
Sotheby’s Translation. 


The last line of this passage of Virgil is quoted by 
Columella (LZ. vii. 6.) in speaking of the utility of the 
he-goat ; 

Nam et ipse tondetur 

“Usum in castrorum et miseris velamina nautis.”’ 


For he himself is shorn “for the use of camps and to make cover- 
ings for wretched sailors.” 


Virgil, moreover, has here followed Varro, who 
writes thus ; 


Ut fructum ovis e lana ad vestimentum, sic capra pilos ministrat 
ad usum nauticum, et ad bellica tormenta, et fabrilia vasa. * * * * * 
Tondentur, quod magnis villis sunt, in magna parte Phrygiz; unde 
Cilicia, et cetera ejus generis ferri solent. Sed, quod primum ea 
tonsura in Cilicia sit instituta, nomen id Cilicas adjecisse dicunt. 
De Re Rustica, L. ii. c. 11. p. 201. ed. Bip. 


As the sheep yields to man wool for clothing, so the goat furnishes 
hair for the use of sailors, and to make ropes for military engines, 
and vessels for artificers. ***** The goats are shorn in a great_ 
part of Phrygia, because there they have long shaggy hair. Cilicia 
(i. 6. hair-cloths), and other things of the same kind, are commonly 
imported from that country. The name Cilicia is said to be derived 
from the circumstance, that in Cilicia goats were first shorn for this 
purpose. 


532. When our Derbyshire word Scar had gone out of use in Asia 
Minor and Greece, mythology was brought in to explain the origin 
of these names. 
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The language of Varro in this passage indicates, that 
the female goat (capra) was shorn as well as the male 
(hircus) ; and that the excellence of goats-hair, which 
was used only for coarse articles, consisted in its 
length. Columella mentions the long bristly hair of 
the Cilician goats*. 

Aristotle says, “Ev Λυκίᾳ αἱ αἶγες κείρονται, ὥσπερ τὰ 
πρόβατα παρὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις. 1. 6. ‘‘ In Lycia goats are 
shorn, as sheep are in other countries.” Hist. Anim. 
vill. 28. This testimony of Aristotle agrees with that 
of his nephew and pupil, Callisthenes, who says (ap. 
Ailian. de Nat. Anim. xvi. 30.), ‘‘ that in Lycia goats 
are shorn just as sheep are everywhere else ; for that 
they they have a very thick coat of excellent hair, 
hanging from them in locks or curls; and that this 
hair is twisted so as to make ropes, which are used in 
navigation instead of cables.” 

Pliny, in his account of goatst, says, ‘‘ In Cilicia 
and about the Syrtes they are covered with hair, which 
admits of being shorn.”” From this it may be inferred, 
in conformity with the testimonies already cited from 
Varro and Virgil, that the longest and best goats- 
hair was obtained in Cilicia, and on the coast of Africa 
opposite to Sicily and Malta, the modern Tripoly. Τί 
is remarkable, that Virgil, in order to designate the 
latter district, refers to the romantic river Cinyps, 
which flowed through it, observing the same practice, 
which we have seen to be so common with the poets 
in regard to the countries noted for the produce of the 
most excellent wool{. In the interior and more hilly 


* Setosum, quale est in Cilicia. De Re Rustica, 1. 1, Pref. p. 20. 
ed. Bip. 

+ L. viii. c. 76. See Appendix D. 

t See above, § 22. p. 101. 
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portion of this district of Africa both sheep and goats 
are still reared*. 

In the following verses the geographer Avienus as- 
serts that goats-hair was obtained for the purpose of 
being woven in the country of the Cynetz in Spain. 


Hirtz hic capellz, et multus incolis caper, 
Dumosa semper intererrant cespitum, 
Castrorum in usum et nauticis velamina, 
Productiores et graves setas alunt. 
Rufi Festi Avient Ora Maritima, 1. 218—221. 


31. The line of Virgil, 
Usum in castrorum et miseris velamina nautis, 


indicates the two-fold use of goats-hair. 

a. Its employment for the dress of sailors was com- 
paratively unimportant. Nevertheless Isidore of Se- 
ville, in his enumeration of the different kinds of cloth 
(Orig. xix. 22.), uses the following expressions: ‘‘ Fi- 
brina (vestis est) tramam de fibri lana habens: ca- 
prina.” Thus the text now stands, evidently defect- 
ive. As it seems to me, the writer alluded to a kind 
of cloth called caprina, because goats-hair was used 
in the manufacture of it. I suppose an hiatus after 
‘“‘caprina.” Beckmann (History of Inventions, Eng. 
Trans. vol. iv. p. 224.) proposes to read, ‘‘ tramam de 
fibri lana habens, stamen de caprina,” i. e. ‘‘ having 
the woof of beavers-wool, the warp of goats-wool.” 
But the ancients were unacquainted with the fine 
wool of certain goats, and it is highly improbable, 
that they used goats-hair in the case referred to, 


* Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the Northern Coast of 
Africa from Tripoly Eastward, by Beechey, ch. iv. p. 73. In the same 
chapter, p. 52. 62—68, is an account of the Wad’el Khahan, the 
ancient Cinyps. 
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since the ‘‘ Vestes Fibrine” were of great value, as 
will soon be shown, and not made in any part of 
coarse materials. 

The cloth of goats-hair would be suitable for sailors, 
both on account of their hardy mode of life, and be- 
cause it was better adapted than any other kind to 
bear exposure to water. 

Its use as clothing to express mourning and morti- 
fication will be noticed presently. 

b. The employment of goats-hair for military and 
naval purposes was far more extensive, and is proved 
by the following passage from the Geoponica (xviii. 9.) 
in addition to the former testimonies. 


, A A / 
Προσόδους δίδωσιν οὐκ ὀλίγας, Tas ἀπὸ γάλακτος Kal τύρου Kai (cap- 
γ ~ \ \ Ψ \ aN ~ , ς \ A ? ft , 
κὐς)" πρὸς δὲ τούτοις τὰς ἀπὸ τῆς τριχός. ἡ δὲ θρὶξ ἀναγκαία πρός τε 
, Ἧ τ 
σχοίνους καὶ σάκκους, καὶ τὰ τούτοις παραπλήσια, καὶ εἰς ναυτικὰς ὑπη- 
” Ul ΄ 
ῥεσίας, οὔτε κοπτόμενα ῥᾳζίως, οὔτε σηπόμενα φυσικῶς, ἐὰν μὴ λίαν 
κατολιγωρηθῇ. 


The goat yields no small profit from its milk, cheese, and (flesh). 
It also yields a profit from its hair, which is necessary for making 
ropes, sacks, and similar articles, and for nautical purposes, since it 
is not easily cut, and does not rot from natural causes, unless it be 
much neglected. 


Cicero (in Verrem, Act. i.) mentions Cilicia together 
with hides and sacks (coria, saccos), and Asconius 
Pedianus in his Commentary on the passage (p. 95. 
ed. Crenit) gives the following explanation: ‘‘ Cilicia 
texta de pilis in castrorum usum atque nautarum.” 
Servius on Virgil, Georg. iii. 313. says, that these 
Cilicia, or cloths of goats-hair, were used to cover the 
towers in sieges, because they could not be set on 
are: 

I refer to the Poliorcetica of Lipsius, L. iii. Dial. 3. 
p. 158. for evidence respecting the use of hair ropes 


NAVAL PURPOSES. CURTAINS TO COVER TENTS. [4] 


for military engines, and to L. v. Dial. ix. for passages 
from Thucydides, Arrian, Ammianus, Suidas, Vege- 
tius, Curtius, and others, proving, that the besieged 
in cities hung Cilicia (Gr. deppetc) over their towers 
and walls to obviate the force of the various weapons 
hurled against them, and especially of the arrows, 
which carried fire. 

From Exodus xxv. 4. xxxv. 6. 23. 26. we learn, 
that the Israelites in the wilderness among their con- 
tributions to the Tabernacle gave goats-hair (Ὁ, 
τρίχας αἰγείας, Sept. pilos caprarum, Vulg.), and that 
it was spun by women. (1), ἔνησαν, Sept. neverunt, 
Vulg.) The spun goats-hair was probably used in 
part to make cords for the tent ; but part of it at least 
was woven into the large pieces, called in the Septua- 
gint δερρεῖς τριχίνας, or Simply δερρεῖς, in the Vulgate 
Saga de pilis caprarum, and in the Hebrew miy? 
ovy, ‘‘curtains of goats-hair.” (Hv. xxvi. 7—13. 
xxxvi. 14, 15.).. Such curtains, or Saga, of spun 
goats-hair seem to have been commonly used for the 
covering of tents. But the investigation of this sub- 
ject belongs properly to the Sixth Part of this in- 
quiry. 

Cloths of the same kind were used for rubbing 
horses; ‘‘ Ciliciis diligenter absterges.’’ Vegetw <Ars 
Veter, 1.1. c. 42. 

32. The term for goats-hair cloth in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac, is pp or py, i.e. SHAC, or sac, 
translated ΣΑΚΚΟΣ in the Septuagint, and saccus 
in the Vulgate version of the Scriptures. The Latin 
sacuM, the meaning of which has been already ex- 
plained*, appears to have had the same origin. In 
English we have sack and swag, scarcely differing 

* See above, § 24. p. 113, and § 26. p. 121. 
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from the oriental and ancient terms either in sound 
or sense. 

In treating hereafter of Hemp (in Book 11.), I shall 
have occasion to observe, that that substance was 
never used for making sack-cloth by the ancients. 
Their ‘‘ fabrilia vasa*,” 1. 6. bags for carrying work- 
men’s tools and for all similar purposes, were of goats- 
hair. 

Cilice, the modern French term for a hair shirt, is 
immediately derived from Cilicium, the origin of which 
has been explainedf. 

This kind of cloth, which was black or dark brown, 
the goats of Syria and Palestine being chiefly of that 
colour even to the present day, is alluded to in Rev. 
vi. 12. ‘* The sun shall become black as sack-cloth of 
hair” (ὡς σάκκος tptywoc) ; and in Is. 1. 3. ‘I clothe 
the heavens with blackness and make sack-cloth 
their covering.” It was worn to express mourning 
and mortification. In Jonah 111. 5—8 we have a very 
remarkable case; for on this occasion blankets of 
goats-hair were put on the bodies both of men and 
beasts, and one was worn even by the king of Nine- 
veh himself. In v. 5. we should translate ‘‘ put on 
hair-cloths ;” for the word is plural in the Hebrew, 
and in the Septuagint the expression is literally trans- 
lated ἐνεδύσαντο σάκκους. So in v. 8, περιεβάλοντο 
σάκκους. On the other hand, in v. 6. it is said of the 
king, περιεβάλετο σάκκον, 1. 6. ‘‘ he threw around him- 
self a goats-hair blanket, or a hair-cloth.” When 
Herod Agrippa was seized at Cesarea with the mor- 
tal distemper mentioned in Acts xii., the common 
people sat down on hair-cioth according to the cus- 


* See Varro, as quoted § 30. p. 137. 
{| Menage, Dict. Etym. v. Cilice. 
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tom of their country, beseeching God on his behalf. 
(ἐπὶ σάκκου καθεσθεῖσα, Josephus, Ant. Jud. ἰ. xix. cap. 8. 
p. 872. Hudson.) So according to Josephus (Ant. 
Jud. 1. vii. cap. 7. p.299.), David fell down upon sack- 
cloth of the same description and lay on the ground 
(πεσὼν ἐπὶ σάκκου κατὰ γῆς ἔκειτο), praying for the re- 
storation of his son. 

Hence the use of the hair-shirt by devotees in more 
recent times. St. Basil, Bishop of Ceesarea in the 
4th century, in answer to the question, Whether a 
monk ought to have besides his night-shirt (post noc- 
turnam tunicam) a Cilicium or any other, says, ‘‘ Ci- 
licii quidem usus habet proprium tempus. Non enim 
propter usus corporis, sed propter afflictionem carnis 
inventum est hujuscemodi indumentum, et propter 
humilitatem anime*.” He then adds, that as the 
word of God forbids us to have two shirts (duas tu- 
micas), we ought not to have a second except for the 
purpose here mentioned. From this it is clear, that the 
Ciliclum was not commonly worn by the monks, but 
only at particular times for the sake of humiliation. 

Dr. Sibthorp (in Memoirs, edited by Walpole,) in- 
forms us, that in the present day the shepherds of 
Attica ‘‘shear the goats at the same time with the 
sheep, about April or May,” and that the hair is made 
into sacks, bags, and carpets, of which a considerable 
quantity is exported. In modern as in ancient times, 
the inhabitants of Greece subsist in a great measure 
upon goats-milk and the cheese made from itf. 

The wives of the Arabian shepherds still weave 
goats-hair for their tents. This hair-cloth is nearly 
black, and resembles that of which the London coal- 


* From the ancient version of Rufinus, p. 175. ed. 1513, 
+ Dodwell’s Tour, vol. i. p. 144. 
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sacks are made*. The Arabs also hang bags of the 
same cloth, containing barley, about the heads of 
their horses to supply them with foodt. This too is 
agreeable to our own practice. 

The goat, as is the case with some other quadru- 
peds, if confined to a country, which is hot in sum- 
mer and very cold in winter, is always protected in 
the latter season by an additional covering of fine 
wool beneath its long hair. A specimen of the Sy- 
rian goat in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow shows 
both the hair and the wool. In Kerman and Cash- 
mere this very fine wool is obtained by combing the 
goats in the spring, when it becomes loose; and, 
having been spun into yarn, it is used to make the 
beautiful shawls brought from those countries. I find 
no trace of the use of this material in ancient times. 
All the accounts I have discovered mention goats- 
hair only, and assert that it was employed for the 
coarsest fabrics. 


* ἃ Harmer’s Observations, ch. ii. Obs. 36. Dr. Shaw’s Travels, 
Part iil. ch. 3. § 6. E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Biblische Alterthums- 
kunde, iv. 2. p. 89. 

+ D’Arvieux and Thevenot, ap. Harmer, ch. v. Obs. 9. 


CHAPTER ΤΙ. 


Beavers-wool. 


33. Tue passage quoted (§31. p. 139.) from Isidorus 
Hispalensis shows, that the ancients made a cloth, 
the woof of which was of Beavers-wool (de fibri land), 
and which was therefore called Vestis Fibrina. By 
lana he must have meant the very fine wool, which, 
agreeably to the observation in the last paragraph, 
grows under the long hair of the beaver. Isidore in 
the same Book, observes, ‘‘ Fibrinum lana est ani- 
malium, que fibros vocant: ipsos et castores existi- 
mant.” 

The following Epigram of Claudian seems intended, 
as Beckmann (iv. p. 223.) supposes, to describe ‘‘a 
worn-out beaver dress, which had nothing more left 
of that valuable fur but the name.” 


De Birro Castoreo. 
Nominis umbra manet veteris: nam dicere Birrum, 
Si (Ni?) castor niteat, Castoreum nequeo. 
Sex emptus solidis. Quid sit, jam scire potestis ; 
Si mihi nulla fides, credite vel pretio. 


On a Beaver Mantle. 


The shadow of its ancient name remains: 

But, if no nap of beaver it retains, 

A Beaver Mantle it can scarce be nam’d. 

The price, however, proves its claim: it cost 

Six pounds. Hence, though all lustre it has lost, 
Yet, bought so dear, as beaver let it still be fam’d. 


L 
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Sidonius Apollinaris calls those who used this costly 
apparel castorinati. Lib.v. Epist.7.p.313. Paris, 1599, 
Ato. 

Gerbert, or Gilbert, surnamed the Philosopher, and 
afterwards Pope Silvester I]., commenting on the qua- 
lities of a good bishop according to 1 Timothy iii. 1., 
says in reference to the word “‘ ornatum,” ‘‘ Quod si 
juxta sensum literee tantim respiciamus, non aliud, 
sacerdotes, quam amictum queremus clariorem; verbi 
gratia, castorinas queremus et sericas vestes: et ille 
se inter episcopos credet esse altiorem, qui vestem 
induerit clariorem. Sed S. Apostolus taliter se intel- 
ligi non vult, quia non carne, &c.”’—De Informatione 
Episcoporum, seu De Dignitate Sacerdotali, in ed. Be- 
nedict. Opp. S. Ambrosit, tom. ii. p. 358. 

‘“‘An upper garment of this cloth was worn by the 
Emperor Nicephorus II. at his coronation in the year 
963.” —Beckmann, l.c. § 31. 

‘‘This method of manufacturing beavers-hair,” ob- 
serves Beckmann, ‘‘ seems not to have been known 
in the time of Pliny; for, though he speaks much of 
the castor, and mentions pellis fibrina three times, he 
says nothing in regard to manufacturing the hair, or 
to beaver-fur.” 

It seems probable, that the Greeks and Romans 
did not use cloth of beavers-wool until the 4th cen- 
tury. At least I have found no mention of it older 
than the above-cited Epigram of Claudian. They 
then probably became acquainted with it by import- 
ation from the Northern countries of Europe, and 
from Spain. 

34. In an earlier age the furs and drugs supplied 
by beavers were obtained from the countries to the 
North of the Euxine Sea. But in the period now 
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under consideration the intercourse of the Romans 
with the West of Europe would open a much more 
extended sphere for procuring the Vestes Fibrinz, 
since we have traces of the existence of beavers in 
almost all parts of Europe. Their appearance in 
Wales, Scotland, Germany, and the North of Europe 
generally, is attested by Giraldus Cambrensis*. 

Dr. Patrick Neill, in a valuable paper on this sub- 
jectt, has given an account of the bones of recent 
beavers found in Perthshire and Berwickshire. They 
have also been found in Cambridgeshiret. We learn 
from the life of Wulstan§, that beaver-furs, as well as 
those of sables, foxes, and other quadrupeds, were . 
used by the Anglo-Saxons in very early times for 
lining their garments. Other modern authors speak 
of their occurrence in Austria, Hungary, and the 
North of Italy|. They are still found in Sweden. 
Strabo informs us, that in his time they frequented 
the rivers of Spain**. 

Buffon says (Hist. Nat. tome 26. p.98.), ‘‘'There 
are beavers in Languedoc in the islands of the Rhone, 
and great numbers of them in the North of Europe.” 
‘* But as human population extends,” he observes, 
‘* beavers, like other animals, are dispersed, become 


* Topographia Hiberniz, c. 21, and Itinerarium Cambria, 1. ii. 
ο. 8. 

+ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, vol. 1. p. 177—187. 

{ Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. i. 
part i. p. 175. 

§ See Extracts in Henry’s History of Britain, vol. iv. 

|| Muratori, Antichita Italiane, tomo ii. p. 110. Napoli, 1783. 

The authors, cited by Muratori, are Gervase of Tilbury, and Ma- 
thioli. 

4 Travels in Sweden, by Dr. Thomas Thomson, p. 411. 

** Lib. iii. 163. vol. i. p. 737, ed. Siebenkees. 

τ. 
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solitary, fugitive, or conceal themselves in the ground: 
they cease to unite in bands, to engage in building or 
other undertakings.”’ 

‘* We have been unable to ascertain,” says Cuvier*, 
“ὁ after the most scrupulous comparisons, if the Cas- 
tors or Beavers, which burrow along the Rhone, the 
Danube, and the Weser, are different in species from 
those of North America, or if they are prevented from 
building by the vicinity of man.” The same distin- 
guished author in his work on Fossil Bones says, 
‘The greater part of our European rivers having for- 
merly supported beavers, and some of them doing so 
still, viz. the Gardon and the Rhone in France, the 
Danube in Bavaria and Austria, and several small 
rivers in Westphalia and Saxony, we cannot be sur- 
prized to find their bones preserved in our mosses, or 
turbaries.”’ He then mentions instances of the heads 
and teeth of beavers, in the valley of the Somme in 
Picardy, in the valley of Tonnis-stein near Andernach, 
and at Urdingen on the Rhine in Rhenish Prussiat. 


* Reégne Animal, vol. ili. p. 65. of Griffith’s Translation. 

+ Cuvier, Ossemens Fossiles, tome v. partie 188, p. 55.; partie 
Qnde, p. 518. See also Annales du Museum d’Hist. Naturelle, 
tome xiv. p. 47. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Camels-wool and Camels-hair. 


35. WE are informed by Ctesias, in a fragment of 
the 10th Book of his Persic History, that there were 
camels in a part of Persia, whose hair, soft as Mile- 
sian fleeces, was used to make garments for the priests 
and the other potentates*. 

Jobn the Baptist wore a garment of camels-hair 
(ἔνδυμα ἀπὸ τριχών καμήλου); but this must be sup- 
posed to have been coarse. (Matt. 111. 4., Mark 1. 6.) 
This passage of scripture is illustrated by Harmer in 
the following observation : 

‘This hair, Sir J. Chardin tells us (in his MS. 
note on 1 Sam. xxv. 4.) is not shorn from the camels 
like wool from sheep, but they pull off this woolly 
hair, which the camels are disposed in a sort to cast 
off ; as many other creatures, it is well known, change 
their coats yearly. This hair is made into cloth now. 
Chardin assures us the modern dervishes wear such 
garments.” 

Campbell, the poet, mentions a tent of camels-hair 
cloth, which he saw at an Arab encampment between 
Oran and Mascara in the kingdom of Algiers. It was 
25 feet in diameter and very lofty. (Letters from the 


* Apollonii Mirabilia xx. lian, Hist. An. xvii. 34. Ctesia 
Fragmenta, a Bihr, p. 224. 
+ Ch. xi. Obs. 89. vol. iv. p. 416. ed. Clarke. 
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South, 1837, vol. ii. p. 212.) He also mentions (vol. 1. 
p. 161.) that the Kabyles or Berbers, who live in the 
vicinity of Algiers, and are descended from the ori- 
ginal occupants of the country, dwell in ‘tents of 
camels-hair.”” We are informed, that the Chinese 
make carpets of the same material*. Coverlets of 
goats- or camels-hair are used by the soldiers in 
Turkey to sleep undert. ‘‘ The Circassians, when 
marching, or on a journey, always add to their other 
garments a cloak made from camel or goats-hair, 
with a hood, which completely envelopes the whole 
person.”” It is impenetrable by rain; and it forms 
their bed at night, and protects them from the scorch- 
ing sun by day. 

Fortunatus, in his Life of St. Martin (1. iv.), describes 
in the following lines a garment of such cloth ; but it 
may be doubted whether he took his description from 
actual knowledge of the use of it, or only from the ac- 
count in Matthew of the dress of John the Baptist. 


Modo subit aspera tela 
Hispida, cameli rigido quasi vellere texta. 


Camels-hair of annual growth would vary in fine- 
ness according to circumstances, and might be used 
either for the coarse raiment of prophets and der- 
vises, or for the costly shawls, to which Ctesias al- 
ludes. Fine wool, adapted to the latter purpose, 
might also grow, as in the goat and beaver, beneath 
the long hair of the camel. It has been doubted, 
whether cloth so fine and beautiful as Ctesias asserts, 


* China, its Costume, Arts, Manufactures, &c., by Bertin: trans- 
lated from the French. London, 1812, vol. iv. 

+ Travels in Circassia, by Edmund Spencer, vol, i. p. 202. 

{ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 219. 
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could possibly be obtained from camels. The follow- 
ing accounts by modern travellers illustrate and jus- 
tify the statement of the suspected ancient. 

Marco Polo, who travelled in the 13th century, in 
his account of the city of Kalaka, which was in the 
province of Tangut and subject to the Great Khan, 
says*, “In this city they manufacture beautiful ca- 
melots, the finest known in the world, of the hair of 
camels and likewise of fine wool.” According to 
Pallas, (Travels, vol. ii. § 8.,) ‘‘ From the hair of the 
camel the Tartar women in the plains of the Crimea 
manufacture a narrow cloth, which is used in its na- 
tural colour, and is extremely warm, soft, and light.” 
According to Prosper Alpinus, (Hist. Nat. Aigyptt, 
l.iv. c.7. p. 225.) the Egyptians manufactured from 
the hair of their camels not only coarse cloth for 
their tents, but other kinds so fine as to be worn by 
princes and even by the senators of Venice. 

Elphinstone, in his account of Cabul (p. 295.), men- 
tions, that ‘‘ Oormuk, a fine cloth made of camels- 
wool,’’ is among the articles imported into Cabul from 
the Bokhara country. This country lies North of the 
Oxus, and East of the Southern extremity of the 
Caspian Sea, and is probably the country, to which 
Ctesias more especially referred. A still more recent 
authority is that of Moorcroft, who informs us, that 
‘Cloth is now made from the wool of the wild camels 
of Khoten in Chinese Tartary,” and that ‘‘ at Astra- 
khan a fine cloth is manufactured from the wool of 
the camel foal of the first yeart.” 


* Book i. ch. 52. p. 235. of Marsden’s Translation. 
+ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol.1. p. 241, 242. 


SSS: 
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CHAPTER V. 
Fibres of the Pinna. 


36. Tue Pinna of the ancients (Gr. πίννα) is a bi- 
valve shell-fish, which, when full grown, is 18 inches 
long, and about 6 inches wide at its broad end. It is 
found near the shores of South Italy, Sicily, Corsica, 
and Sardinia ; and also in the Bay of Smyrna. It fixes 
itself perpendicularly in the sand by its narrow jointed 
extremity, and attaches itself on one side by a tuft of 
fibres to the sand and stones. : 

It is fished up in the Gulf of Tarentum by the Per- 
nonico, which consists of two semi-circular bars of 
iron fastened together at the ends. At one end isa 
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wooden pole, at the other a ring and cord. The 
fishermen bring their boat over the place, where the 
Pinna is seen through the clear water, let down the 
Pernonico, and, having loosened the Pinna by em- 
bracing it with the iron bars and twisting it round, 
draw it up to the boat. 

Besides the method here described, the Pinna is 
also obtained by diving. Poli, in his splendid work 
on the Sicilian Testacea (Parma, 1795, folio), gives 
beautiful representations of the several species and 
especially of the Pinna Nobilis*. The following de- 
scription of submarine scenery and operations is so 
vivid and pleasing that I quote it entire. 


Pinnis hujusmodi abundant pre ceteris litus Trinacrie, sinus 
Tarentinus, oraque maritima Crateris Neapolitani, potissimum ultra 
Promontorium Pausilypi. Equidem persumma adficimur animi ju- 
cunditate, quoties illarum piscationis recordamur, quam vere jam 
inchoato inibi facere iterum iterumque consuevimus. Est ad Insu- 
lam Nisitz, qua illa ad septentrionem vergit, respicitque contra 
Pausilypi Promontorium, amcenissimi maris plaga, quoddam maris 
ocium. Ibi inter ingentes, pulcherrimosque marinarum stirpium 
saltus, quibus plaga illa undique virescit, oculosque animumque re- 
creat, Pinnarum greges sponte gignuntur; que mari tranquillo, 
umbrisque ab insule summitate cadentibus, ab iis qui cymbis insis- 
tunt, ad triginta ferme pedum altitudinem, subrectz, inque fundo 
arenoso defixe perspicué cerni possunt. Urinatores igitur, sese 
mari submergentes, illis arripiendis destinantur. Quoniam vero, 
ne reiteratis quidem ictibus, ab arena, ubi consite sunt, educi que- 
unt; arena etenim, et pondere suo et altissima aquarum mole 5101 
incumbente fortiter stipata, urinatorum conatibus validé resistit; hi 
maris fundum nacti, ibique veluti in solo sedentes, arenam Pinne 
circumjectam manibus averrunt, Pinnamque deinceps ambabus ma- 
nibus comprehensam divellere conantur. Et si diutius, quam par 
est, spiritum cohibere nequeunt, ad summa equorum ascendunt, su- 
beribusque aque innatantibus inibi de industria positis innituntur, 


* The figure of the Pinna Nobilis in the Vignette prefixed to this 
Chapter is reduced from Plate xxxiy. in vol. il. 
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donec tandem aéris haustu recreati, maris fundum iterum petant, 
operamque penitus absolvant. v. 11. p. 230, 231. 


This species of Pinna is especially abundant on the shores of 
Sicily, in the Gulf of Taranto, and in the Bay of Naples, particu- 
larly beyond the Cape of Posilipo. It always fills my mind with 
the greatest delight to recollect the manner of fishing for it, in which 
I have often taken a part’ at that spot in the commencement of 
spring. On the northern shore of the Isle of Nisida opposite Posi- 
lipo, is a most agreeable expanse of water, where the sea appears to 
be ever at rest. Here, amidst those vast and most beauteous sub- 
marine forests, with which the coast is decorated in every direction 
so as at once to charm the mind and to refresh the eye, the Pinna 
grows spontaneously in large groups, and in calm water, when the 
shadows fall from the summit of the island, is clearly seen by per- 
sons in boats growing nearly upright and fixed in the sandy bottom 
at the depth of about thirty feet. There are divers, whose business 
it is to bring it up. But, since it cannot be loosened even by 
repeated blows, (for the sand firmly resists the attempts of the 
diver, being supported by its own weight and by the superincum- 
bent water,) in these circumstances he sits down at the bottom of 
the sea, brushes away with his fingers the earth which encompasses 
the shell, and then endeavours to pull it up by seizing it with both 
hands. If he is thus detained at the bottom longer than he can 
hold his breath, he ascends to the surface, supports himself upon 
corks, which are in readiness for him, and, when he has sufficiently 
recovered himself by breathing, he again dives to the bottom to com- 
plete his task. 


The Italians call the fibres Lana Pesce or Lana 
Penna, i. e. Fish Wool, or Pinna Wool. It is not 
equally good in all places. When the bottom of the 
sea is sandy, the shell with its bunch of fibres may 
be easily extracted, and they are silky and of a fine 
colour. But in rushy and muddy bottoms they stick 
so fast as to be generally broken in drawing up, and 
are of a blackish colour without gloss. 

The Lana Penna is twice washed in tepid water, 
once in soap and water, and again in tepid water, 
then spread on a table to dry: while yet moist, it 
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is rubbed and separated with the hand, and again 
spread on the table. When quite dry, it is drawn 
through a wide comb of bone, afterwards through 
a narrow one. That which is destined for very 
fine works is also drawn through iron combs, called 
scarde (cards). It is then spun with a distaff and 
spindle. 

As it is impossible to procure much of this mate- 
rial of a good quality, the manufacture is very limited, 
and the articles manufactured, stockings and gloves, 
are expensive. They are reckoned excellent preserva- 
tives against cold and damp, are soft and very warm, 
and the finest of a brown cinnamon, or glossy gold 
colour. ‘The manufacture is chiefly carried on at 
Taranto, the ancient Tarentum*. 

The Lana Penna, having been spun, is now almost 
universally knit. But, as it does not appear that the 
ancients were acquainted with this processt, whatever 
garments they made of this material must have been 
woven. 

37. The first proof we possess of its use among 
them is in Tertullian (De Pallio, iii. p. 115, Rigaltii). 
Speaking of the materials for weaving, he says, 

Nec fuit satis tunicam pangere et serere, ni etiam piscari vestitum 


contigisset: nam et de mari vellera, quo mucosz lanusitatis plauti- 
ores conch comant. 


Nor was it enough to comb and to sow the materials for a tunic. 
It was necessary also to fish for one’s dress. For fleeces are ob- 


* Riedesel’s Travels through Sicily and Grecia Magna, translated 
by J. R. Forster, London, 1773, p. 178—180. De Salis, Travels in 
the Kingdom of Naples. Keppel Craven, Tour through the South- 
ern Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples, p. 185. D’Argenville, 
Lithol. et Conchologie, p. 183, and Plate 25. 

+ See above, § 1. p. 6, 7. 
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tained from the sea, where shells of extraordinary size are furnished 
with tufts of mossy hair*. 


Procopius informs us (De Edif. lib. iii. c. 1.), that 
Armenia was governed by five hereditary satraps, who 
received their insignia from the Roman Emperor. 
Among these was a Chlamys made of the fibres of the 
Pinna. (Χλαμὺς ἡ ἐξ ἐρίων πεποιημένη, οὐχ οἷα τών προ- 
βατίων ἐκπέφυκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ θαλάσσης συνειλεγμένων᾽ πίν- 
vouc τὰ Cwa καλεῖν νενομίκασι, ἐν οἷς n τών ἐρίων ἔκφυσις 
γίνεται.) This chlamys was fastened with a fibula of 
gold, in which a precious stone was set, and three 
hyacinths were suspended from it by golden chains 
(χρυσαῖς τε καὶ χαλαραῖς ἀλύσεσιν). The chlamys was 
accompanied by a silken tunic, adorned with sprigs 
or ‘‘ feathers” of gold. It is thus described : 

Χιτὼν ἐκ μετάξης, ἐγκαλλωπίσμασι χρυσοῖς πανταχόθεν ὡραΐσμενος, 
ἅ δὴ νενομίκασι πλούμμια καλεῖν. 

With the chlamys and tunic were worn boots of red 
leather, such as only the emperors of Rome and Persia 
were allowed to wear. 

In one of the old Glossaries we find ““Πίννινον, Ma- 
rinum,”’ meaning Πίννινον ἔριον, Vellus marinum, and no 
doubt referring to the substance under consideration ft. 

St. Basil mentions with admiration ‘‘the golden 
fleece” of the Pinna, which no artificial dye could 
imitate. Πόθεν τὸ χρυσοῦν ἔριον αἱ πίνναι τρέφουσιν, ὅπερ 
οὐδεὶς τών ἀνθοβάφων ἐμιμήσατο ; Hezxaem. vii. 

* In this passage piscari is rather fancifully opposed to pangere 
and serere. The former of these two terms (pangere) refers to tunics 
of wool, which was pacta or pera; the latter to tunics of cotton and 
flax, which were sata. The epithet plautiores, (etymologically allied 


to latiores, and to πλατὺς,) well describes the large size and expanded 


form of the Pinna. 
+ Salm. in Tertull. de Pallio, p. 218. Steph, Thes. L. Gr. ed. 
Valpy, vol. viii. p. 139. 
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38. Whether the tuft of the Pinna was used for 
weaving before the time of the authors, who have now 
been cited, seems doubtful. As the Pinna is fre- 
quently mentioned by earlier writers, both Greek and 
Latin*, but without any reference to the use of its 
tuft, it may be regarded as probable, that this kind of 
cloth was not invented before the time of Tertullian. 

It is a no less curious question, Whence did the 
ancients obtain the fibres of the Pinna, and where 
was the manufacture of them carried on ? 

It has been commonly said at Tarentum, but appa- 
rently for no other reason than that the Pinna is ob- 
tained and the manufacture principally carried on at 
Taranto in modern times. By referring to the above 
quoted ancient authorities, it will be seen that none of 
them makes any allusion to Tarentum. Consequently 
we have no direct evidence, that this was the seat of 
the ancient manufacture. On the contrary we have 
evidence, that fine cloths of this substance were made 
in India, and thence imported into Greece and other 
countries. 

The author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, a 
document of an age at least as late as the time of Ter- 
tullian, states that the business of diving for the wool 
of the Pinna (κολύμβησις τοῦ πινικοῦ) was carried on 
near the city called Colchi in the south of India, and 
he adds the following particulars : 

Ἔν ἑνί τόπῳ τερονεῖται παρ᾽ αὐτὴν τῆς ᾿Ηπιοδώρου συλλεγόμενον 
πινικόν. Φέρονται γὰρ ἐξ αὐτῆς σινδόνες EBapyapeiriwes λεγόμεναι. 
It is evident that this passage requires emendation, 
especially as there is no such word as repovetra in the 
Greek language. The correction and illustration of 


* The passages are collected in Stephani Thesaurus L. Grece, ed. 
Valpy, p. 7579. 
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it was first attempted by Salmasius in his Ezercita- 
tiones Plimane in Solinum, p.780, 791, sub fin. cap.53. 
He there supposes πινικόν to mean Pearls, and conse- 
quently ἡ κολύμβησις τοῦ πινικοῦ to mean the Pearl- 
fishery. He conjectures, that instead of τερονεῖται we 
should read περονεῖται, and supposes the perforation of 
the pearls to be meant (perforatur margaritum) : and 
he further supposes σινδόνες ἐβαργαρείτιδες, 1. 6. ““ tu- 
mce margaritides,” to mean σινδόνες καταμαργάροι, 1. 6. 
““tunce margaritis conferte.”’ In supposing the Pearl- 
fishery to be alluded to, Salmasius appears to have 
followed Stuck, who published the Periplus with a 
Latin translation in 1577: and these authorities have 
been implicitly followed by Blancard in his edition of 
Arrian (Amstel. 1683), the Latin version of Stuck 
being there adopted ; by Hudson in his Geographie 
Scriptores Minores, Oxon. 1698 ; and by Dr. Vincent in 
his Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, p.485—493. These 
learned men, especially Hudson and Vincent, ought 
to have known, that Salmasius afterwards retracted 
and decidedly condemned the above interpretation. 
In his Commentary on Tertullian De Pallio, published 
after his death L. Bat. 1656, he says he has no doubt, 
that the reference is to the fishery for the wool of 
the Pinna, τὸ πινινόν, or πινικόν ἔριον. Instead of his 
former emendation περονεῖται, which indeed seems on 
various accounts inadmissible, he proposes ἐριονεῖται, 
i.e. netur, ‘‘is spun like wool.”’ ‘This latter conjecture 
of Salmasius appears to me just*. It also agrees re- 
markably with what follows. For σινδών ἐβαργαρείτις 


* Tlepoveirac seems quite inadmissible, the verb, derived from 
mepovn, being περονάω, not περονέω. But even repovarac would be 
too poetical a word to be found here. Τρυπᾶται is the word for per- 


foratur. 
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must here be supposed equivalent to σινδών μαργαρείτις 
or perhaps σινδών ἐκμαργαρείτις, that is, fine cloth 
obtained from shells which yielded pearls, among 
which the Pinna is included*. B is often put for My, 
and it is very probable that all kinds of shells, which 
were gathered in the Indian seas for manufacturing 
purposes, or at least those which yielded pearl or 
mother of pearl, were called Margarite. Different 
species of Pinna with fine tufts of silk are now no less 
abundant in the Indian than in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Notwithstanding, therefore, the corrupted state 
of the text, the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea presents 
a sufficient proof, that this beautiful substance was 
spun and woven by the Indians, whereas we can only 
suppose from analogy that the manufacture was car- 
ried on in ancient times by the Tarentines. 


* Linn. Syst. Nat. The specimens of Pinna in the British Mu- 
seum show not only the tuft, but also the pearls and the mother of 
pearl. Poli found in one specimen of the Pinna Nobilis twenty pearls, 
and has given figures of them in his splendid work. Pliny (1.ix. c.35.) 
mentions the practice of diving for the Pinna in the Mediterranean 
Sea in order to obtain pearls from it: and Athenzus (1. iii. p. 93 
Casaub.) has preserved extracts from two historical writers, one of 
whom accompanied Alexander on his Indian expedition, and who in- 
form us, that the Pinna was obtained in the Indian seas, by diving and 
for the sake of the pearls. 

+ Salmasius in Tert. p. 123. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Silk. 


39. Wueruer Silk is ever mentioned in the Old 
Testament cannot perhaps be determined. 

In Ezek. xvi. 10 and 13, ‘‘ silk”? is used in the 
common English bible for "9.2, which occurs no where 
except here, but which, as appears from the context, 
certainly meant some valuable article of female dress. 
Le Clerc and Rosenmiiller translate it ‘‘serico ;’’ Coc- 
ceius, Schindler, Buxtorf, in their Lexicons, and Dr. 
John Taylor in his Concordance, give the same in- 
terpretation. Augusti and De Wette in their German 
translation make it signify ‘‘a silken veil.” Others 
give different interpretations. The only ground, on 
which silk of any kind is supposed to be meant, is 
that in the Alexandrine or Septuagint version %w is 
translated τρίχαπτον, and τρίχαπτον 15 explained by 
Hesychius to mean ‘‘ the silken web fitted to be placed 
over the hair of the head” (τὸ βομβύκινον ὕφασμα 
ὑπὲρ τών τριχῶν τῆς κεφαλῆς ἁπτόμενον), and that 
other ancient Greek lexicographers also suppose a 
silken garment to be meant*. But the meaning of 
τρίχαπτον is in reality as obscure as that of ‘wD. 
Jerome could not discover it, and concluded that the 
word was invented by the Greek translator. It is 
now extant no where else except in a passage of the 


* See Schleusner, Lexicon in LXX., v. Tpixazrov. 
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comic Pherecrates preserved in Athenzus. Schneider, 
followed by Passow, supposes it to mean some gar- 
ment made of hair, and quotes to this effect the ex- 
planation of Pollux (2. 24.), πλέγμα ἐκ τριχών. Al- 
though, therefore, the term in question may possibly 
have denoted some elegant and costly ornament for 
the head, made at least partly of silk, yet this opinion 
appears to rest altogether upon the assumption, first, 
that the ancient lexicographers are accurate in their 
use of the epithet βομβύκινον, and secondly, that the 
Alexandrine version is accurate in adopting the word 
τρίχαπτον. ; 

In Isaiah xix. 9, according to King James’s Transla- 
tors and Bishop Lowth, mention is made of those ‘‘that 
work in fine flav,” in the original MIP Ww OMwW) Ty. 
Rosenmiller adopts nearly the same interpretation, 
which is founded upon the use of the verb pry or 
Pp Dp in the Chaldee and Syriac dialects to denote the 
operation of combing flax, wool, hair, and other sub- 
stances. In this sense the word has been taken by 
. the author of the Alexandrine Version, τοὺς ἐργαζο- 
μένους τὸ λίνον τὸ σχιστὸν ; by Symmachus, who in- 
stead of σχιστὸν uses κτενιστὸν ; and by Jerome, “ qui 
operabantur linum pectentes.”’ 

In the Targum of Jonathan and in the Syriac Version 
the same root is taken to denote silk; NIND ND 
PPI Targ. woo, bio ua Syr. Both of these 
seem to admit of the following literal translation, 
‘*those who make silken tunics,” or in Latin, ‘‘ Fac- 
tores tunicarum e sericis.”’ 

Kimchi supposes mip yw to mean silk webs, ob- 
serving that silk is called pow Dx by the Arabs. The 
same opinion has been adopted by Nicholas Fuller*, 

* Miscellanea Sacra, 1]. ii. c. 11. 
M 
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Buxtorf, and other modern critics. Kennicott, how- 
ever, arranges the words in two lines as follows, 


DINwD Tay wd) 
IN ONAN ΤΡ 


According to this arrangement, which seems most 
suitable to the rules of grammatical construction, we 
have three co-ordinate phrases in the plural number, 
denoting three different classes of artificers® The 
second, m)pmw, would by its termination denote fe- 
male artificers, viz. women employed in combing wool, 
flax, or other substances. On the whole I am inclined 
to adopt this explanation of the word, as it appears to 
be attended with the least difficulty, either grammati- 
cal or etymological. 

Silk is mentioned Prov. xxxi. 22. in King James’s 
Translation, i.e. the common English version, and in 
the margin of Gen. xli. 42. But the use of the word 
is quite unauthorized. 

After a full examination of the whole question 
Braunius* decides that there is no mention of silk in 
the whole of the Old Testament and that it was un- 
known to the Hebrews in ancient times. 

40. The first ancient author, who affords any evi- 
dence respecting the use of silk, is Aristotle. After 
speaking of other worms and caterpillars he gives the 
following account, which is the more deserving of at- 
tention, because, as we shall see, it is adopted with 
various modifications by later authorst. 


* De vestitu Heb. Sacerdotum, 1. 1. cap. viil. § 8. 

+ By Pliny, Clemens Alex., and Basil. See below, § 43. § 44. and 
§50. The first portion of this passage, relating to the changes of the 
silk-worm, is partially quoted by Athenzus viii. 352. (p. 772, Din- 
dorf.) 
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Ἔκ δέ τινος σκώληκος μεγάλον, ὅς ἔχει οἷον κέρατα καὶ διαφέρει τῶν 
ἄλλων, γίνεται πρῶτον μὲν μεταβαλόντος τοῦ σκώληκος κάμπη, ἔπειτα 
βομβύλιος, ἐκ δὲ τούτου νεκύξαλος" ἐν ἐξ δὲ μησὶ μεταβάλλει ταύτας 
τὰς μορφὰς πάσας. ἐκ δὲ τούτου τοῦ ζώου καὶ τὰ βομβύκια ἀναλύουσι 
τῶν γυναικῶν τινὲς ἀναπηνιζόμεναι, κᾷπειτα ὑφαίνουσιν" πρώτη δὲ 
λέγεται ὑφῆναι ἐν Κῷ Παμφίλη Πλάτεω Ovyarnp—Hist. Anim. v. 
ο. 19. p. 850, Duval. 

Aristotle does not appear to have been accurately 
acquainted with the changes of the silk-worm; nor 
does he say, that the animal was bred or the raw ma- 
terial produced in Cos. He only says, ‘‘ Pamphile, 
daughter of Plates, is reported to have first woven it 
in Cos.” Long before the time of Aristotle a regular 
trade had been established into the interior of Asia, 
which brought its most valuable productions, and 
especially those which were most easily transported, to 
the shores opposite this flourishing island, Nothing 
therefore is more likely than that the raw silk from 
the interior of Asia was brought to Cos and there 
manufactured. We shall see hereafter from the tes- 
timony of Procopius, that it was in like manner 
brought some centuries later to be woven in the Phe- 
nician cities, Tyre and Berytus. This passage of 
Aristotle is so important, that it is worth our while 
by an analysis of its meaning to inquire how far his 
knowledge on the subject was consistent with fact, 
and in what respects it was defective or erroneous. 

It may be premised, that the text appears to be 
correct. I do not find, that the manuscripts or edi- 
tions vary except that Schneider omits τών ἄλλων 
after διαφέρει. Also, on comparing the passage as 
here exhibited with the quotation of it by Athenzus, 
we see that the former part, relating to the changes 
of the silk-worm, was found by him in the state in 


which we have it. 
M 2 
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The first part of the description also seems accu- 
rate, “Ex τινος σκώληκος μεγάλου, ὃς ἔχει οἷον κέρατα. 
I suppose this to refer to the common silk-worm, 
which is the caterpillar of the Phalena Mori of Lin- 
neus. This caterpillar agrees with the description 
both in regard to size, and in the circumstance of 
having a kind of horn or spine at its tail*. I know 


* On the other hand the native silk-worms of India, known by 
the names of the Tusseh, Arrindi, Bhugi and Kolisurra worms, 
(Phalena Paphia, P. Cynthia, &c.,) which are bred in the Deccan, 
in Bengal, Bootan, and Assam, have no horn. After much consi- 
deration I have come to the conclusion, that there is no reference 
to these worms or their productions in ancient authors; but that 
those of them (to wit, Clemens Alexandrinus, St. Basil and his 
translators, the uncertain Greek author quoted in § 51, and Servius), 
who mention ‘‘ the Indian worm,” mean the Chinese worm, the larva 
of the Phalena Mori. See below, § 44. § 48. § 50. and § 51. 

A somewhat different opinion is advanced by M. Latreille in the 
Regne Animal of Cuvier, tom. v. p. 400. He thinks that the Pha- 
lena Paphia (Bombyx Mylitta of Fabricius) and the Phalena Cyn- 
thia, which are the moths of the above-named Indian silk-worms, 
were also natives of China, and that these were the wild silk-worms 
mentioned by those, who have written upon the productions of that 
country. His words are as follows :— 

«Je me suis assure, d’aprés la communication que m’a fait 
M. Huzard, d’un manuscrit chinois sur cet objet, que les chenilles 
de ces bombyx étaient les vers ἃ soie sauvages de la Chine. Je con- 
jecture qu’une partie des soieries que les anciens se procuraient par 
leur commerce maritime avec les Indiens provenaient de la soie de 
ces chenilles.” 

It is with the greatest diffidence, that I would oppose so high an 
authority on entomological subjects as M. Latreille, and there may 
be some difficulty in replying to him, because we do not know the 
grounds of the opinion, which he avows. I conceive, however, that 
the two following authorities are in opposition to his deductions from 
the Chinese manuscript, to which he refers. 

M. Breton, whose words I shall quote in § 49, and whose account 
of the wild silk-worms of China is more minute than any other I 
have seen, says, that ‘the domestic silk-worm is but a variety of 
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not, that any account of the silk-worm and its changes 
has appeared, more full, exact, and accurate than that 
of the learned and ingenious Andrew Libavius, who 
bred them at Rothenburg on the Tauber. He pub- 
lished his observations A.D. 1599 in the first volume 
of his Singularia, p. 426—451, and the narrative is 
copied entire in the Historia Naturalis of Dr. John 
Johnston, A.D. 1657*. Libavius, describing the ap- 
pearance of the worm, thus speaks of its horn, ‘‘ In 


the wild species.” It is impossible that any one, who had even the 
slightest information upon the subject, could make such an assertion, 
if the wild silk-worm were the Phalzena Paphia, or any thing like it. 
So manifestly and even to the commonest eye is the Phalena Paphia, 
with its transparent circular windows, its large flat wings, and its vivid 
and variegated plumage, distinguished from the Phalena Mori with 
much smaller wings, which have no windows in them, and which are 
of a pretty uniform and much fainter colour. 

I find the following remarks in Barrow’s Travels in China, 
p- 437. 

“The Emperor Kaung-Shee, in his Observations on Natural 
History, takes notice that the Chinese are greatly mistaken, when 
they say that silk was an exclusive product of China; for that the 
upper regions of India have a native worm of a larger growth, and 
which spins a stronger silk than any in China.” 

I know not at what time the Emperor Kaung-Shee lived; but it 
is evident, that he had, as a naturalist, some knowledge of the native 
silk-worms of India, and considered them quite distinct from those 
of China. 

Besides systematic works I refer tu the Linn. Trans. vol. vii., to 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii., and to Shaw’s 
Naturalist’s Miscellany, vol. xvi. plates 659, 660. (copied from Linn. 
Trans.), for accounts of the native silk-worms of India. 

In proceeding with this subject I shall have occasion to refer more 
particularly to the properties and productions of the wild silk-worms 
of China, and possibly some further light may then be obtained for 
the illustration of the present question. See § 46 and § 49. 

* Alexander ab Alexandro, who lived at Naples at the time of 
the revival of learning, also gives a brief, but distinct and clear ac- 
count of the changes of the worm. Gen. Dierum, iv. ὃ. 
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fine dorsi, ubi est alvi exitus, pinna quedam parva 
prominet.’”’ He says, that, although they differed in 
size, a full-grown worm was the length of a man’s 
middle finger, but the thickness of the little finger. 
His words are, ‘‘ Ex parva bestiola (fit) vermis, me- 
dium digitum viri mediocris tribus articulis junctis 
longus, crassus feré auricularem, quanquam non om- 
nium eadem sit magnitudo.”” The form and position 
of the horn may be seen in the various engravings of 
the silk-worm, which have been published by Moufet, 
Aldrovandus, Johnston, Malpighi, Résel, Lardner*, 
and in that which is here inserted. 


Aristotle’s description would certainly have been 
more satisfactory, if instead of κέρατα he had written 
κέρας, since the silk-worm has only one horn. But it 
may be questioned, whether by using the plural he 
meant that the silk-worm has more horns than one, 
or whether he intended to speak of the class, respect- 
ing which we should say, They have horns. Pliny 
(See Appendix D.) evidently understood him accord- 


* Account of the Silk Manufacture (in the Cabinet Cyclopedia), 
p. 110. Another figure of the silk-worm, perhaps the best hitherto 
published, may be seen in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 
Qnde Série, Octobre, 1837. 
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ing to the former explanation, and has, probably by 
following a suggestion of his own mind, translated 
Képata gemina cornua, and has thus decided, that the 
animal has two horns. 

Aristotle is also tolerably correct with respect to 
the time, which the silk-worm takes to undergo its 
transmutations. In fact they always take place in 
less time than he supposes. 

On the other hand he appears to have been ill in- 
formed respecting the nature of these changes. He 
indicates four successive states of the animal by the 
terms σκώληξ, κάμπη, βομβύλιος, and vexidadroc, for 
which Pliny uses vermiculus, eruca, bombylius, and 
necydalus, not translating the two latter terms at all. 
In English we may translate σκώληξ a worm, and 
κάμπη a caterpillar. It cannot be with truth asserted, 
that the animal in question is first a large horned 
worm (σκώληξ μέγας, ὅς ἔχει οἷον κέρατα), and then is 
changed into a caterpillar (κάμπη), so that Aristotle 
was certainly in error in this part of his description. 
He here supposes two successive states, when he 
ought to have supposed only one. With regard to 
the following part, in which he says, that the cater- 
pillar became a Βομβύλιος and this a Νεκύδαλος, we 
cannot with any certainty judge whether he and his 
followers were in the right or in the wrong, because 
we find no other example of the use of these terms in 
connection with the present subject, and therefore 
cannot say, except from conjecture or from analogical 
reasoning, what ideas were annexed to them either 
by Aristotle or by any other Greek. 

Schneider concludes, that Βομβύλιος meant the co- 
coon, and Νεκύδαλος the moth, because this explana- 
tion is agreeable to the real order of the changes in 
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nature*. But it is manifestly improper to assume, 
first, that Aristotle was accurately acquainted with 
the subject, and then to assign to his words senses 
founded solely on that assumption. I shall now offer 
some considerations to show, that Schneider was pro- 
bably right in his interpretation of the terms, although 
he has not supported that interpretation by any satis- 
factory arguments. 

With a view to the elucidation of the word Βομβύ- 
Awoc, I will here anticipate a criticism upon a passage 
which I shall hereafter (ὁ 55.) quote from Isidorus 
Hispalensis, and I do so because Βόμβυξ and its di- 
minutive Βομβύκιον, and also Βομβύλιος with the con- 
nected forms Βομβύλη, Βομβύλις, &c. are all used in 
reference to the silk-worm ; because it is evident that 
they are etymologically related ; and because all the 
lexicographers, both ancient and modern, have classed 
them under the same root and considered them as 
bearing analogous significations. The notion, ex- 
pressed by Isidore, is that the silk-worm was called 
Bombyx, because in spinning its thread it empties 
itself of its own substance so as to become hollow. 
We find, that all the above-mentioned terms are re- 
ferred by the lexicographers, and with obvious pro- 
priety, to the root Bos in Βόμβος, BouBéw, &c. This 
root was the imitation of a sound, and was employed 
in forming names for any objects, whether dead or 
alive, which produced that sound, or which from being 
hollow were adapted to produce it. Hence a hum- 
ming or buzzing insect was called Βόμβυξ or Βομβύ- 
xv, and another insect of similar properties was 
called Βομβύλιος, Βομβύλιον, or Βομβύλον. But, besides 
this signification, we are assured on the authority of 


* Ecloge Physice, vol. ii. p. 52. 
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‘ numerous ancient authors, that the terms Βομβύλιος, 
Βομβύλιον, Βομβύλον, and Βομβύλη, were also used to 
denote those oval or roundish vessels, with narrow 
mouths or necks, which were employed to hold wine, 
but still more frequently to contain oil or ointments, 
which were also called Λήκυθοι (Lacrymatories), and 
which were commonly deposited in the tombs, being 
frequently altogether or very nearly empty*. If now 


ἘΠῚ ᾿Εβόμβεον. "Hyovy. “Oder καὶ βομβύλη, εἶδος μελίσσης. Kai 
ποτηρίου δὲ εἶδως, ὡς ᾿Αντισθένης παραδίδωσιν. Ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο στεγο- 
τράχηλον. Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. ii. 569. 

2. BOMBYAIO: (ποτήριον) θηρίκλειον “Podsaxoy, ov περὶ τῆς ἰδέας 
Σωκράτης φησὶν, “Οἱ μὲν ἐκ φιάλης πίνοντες ὅσον θέλουσι τάχιστ᾽ 
ἀπαλλαγήσονται, οἱ δὲ ἐκ βομβυλίου κατὰ μικρὸν oragortes.” ἔστι δὲ 
καὶ ζῶον τι. Atheneus, ]. xi. § 29. p.465. (1042 Dind.). 

AENAZSTH. * ** *’Apisropavns Εἰρήνῃ, 

Τί dnr’, ἐπειδὰν ἐκπίῃς οἴνου κύλικα λεπαστήν; 
ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἐστι λάψαι, τουτέστιν ἀθρόως πιεῖν, κατεναντίον τῷ λεγομένῳ 
βομβυλίῳ. Ibid. § 70. p. 485. (1086 Dind.). 

3. Βομβύλην', λήκυθον. 

Βομβυλίος, ποτηρίου γένος κατὰ μικρὸν πότον στάζοντος, ὅθεν διὰ 
τὸν ἦχον οὕτω κεκλῆσθαι, ἢ ζώον ἦχον τινὰ ποιοῦν, τοῦ γένους τῶν 
σφηκῶν᾽ ἥ μέλισσα μεγάλη, ἢ μυῖα. (Anglicé, the Bumsiy Bee.) 
Hesychius. 

4. Βομβυλίος δὲ, τὸ στενὸν ἔκπωμα, καὶ βομβοῦν ἐν τῇ πόσει, ὡς 
᾿Αντισθένης ἐν Προτρεπτικῷ. Julius Pollux, 1]. vi. § 98. 

Ἔν δὲ ᾿Αχαρνεῦσιν ᾿Δριστοφάνης, “EE ὑαλίνων ἐκπωμάτων Kai χρυ- 
σίδων" τὸ δὲ καλούμενον κυρίλλιον πρὸς τῶν ᾿Ασιανῶν, βομβύλιον μὲν 
᾿Αντισθένης εἴρηκεν ἐν τῷ Προτρεπτικῷ. οἱ δὲ καὶ σύστομον ὀνομάζουσι. 
Τὸ δὲ σύστομον ὄνομα φιλήματος ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς Τηλεκλείδου ᾿Αψευδέσι 
per’ ἄλλων πολλῶν εἰρημένον. Μή ποτ᾽ οὖν βέλτιον στενόστομον 
αὐτὸ καλεῖν ; Julius Pollux, 1. x. § 68. 

5. Βομβύλην, λήκυθον. 

Βομβύλιον, ἔκπωμα, μικρὸν ἔχον στόμα ἢ πῶμα, παρὰ τῷ Ἱπποκράτει. 
Βομβύλον, σκεῦος στρογγυλοειδές. Phavorinus. 

6. Τὰ παιδία τῇ παρενθέσει τῶν χειλέων, ἐκ τε τών τιτθών ἕλκει τὸ 
γάλα, κἀκ τῶν βομβυλίων τὸ περιεχόμενον ἐν αὐτοῖς ὑγρόν. Galenus 
de Hippocratis Scitis, 1. viii. cap. 8. 
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we consider the form and circumstances of these Bou- 
βύλιοι, or Small narrow-mouthed oval vessels, many of. 
which, as we know from the specimens of them found 
in ancient sepulchres, were remarkably like cocoons, 
we cannot wonder that the term Βομβύλιος should be 
transferred from the vessels of earth or stone to the 
cocoons. 

To render this point as clear as possible I have in 
the annexed Plate introduced the figure of a cocoon 
beside various figures of Βομβύλιοι. Figures 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, represent vases selected from the extensive col- 
lection in the British Museum, the first three being 
of the size of the originals. Figure 6 is copied from 
the elaborate work of Panofka, Recherches sur les 
veritables noms des Vases Grecs, et sur leurs diffé- 
rens usages, Paris 1829, Plate V. No. 99. The figure 
is selected by him as the best type of the vessel now 
under consideration, the Bombylios. Figure 7 is from 
No. 93 of the same Plate, and exhibits Panofka’s 
type of the Lecythos, which, as we learn from some 
of the authorities above quoted (Hesychius and Pha- 
vorinus), was very similar to the Bombylios. Figure 8 
is the cocoon of the silk-worm as represented in Mal- 
pighi’s Dissertatio Epistolica de Bombyce, published 
by the Royal Society of London, A.D. 1669. 

I think it will now appear that, supposing Aristotle 


Βομβύλιον, ἔκπωμα τι, στενὸν ἔχον τὸ στόμα ἢ πῶμα, παρὰ τὸ βομ- 
βεῖν ὠνομασμένον. Galeni Dictionum exoletarum Hippocratis Ex- 
plicatio. 

7. Βομβυλίον. Ἔστι μὲν τὸ βομβύλιον εἶδος μελίσσης" σημαίνει 
δὲ καὶ τὸν αὐλήτην, παρὰ τὸ τοῖς αὐλοῖς βομβεῖν᾽ ἔστι δὲ καὶ βυκίου 
εἶδος στενοστόμου. Erotiani Lexicon in Hippocratem. 

8. Βομβύλον, σκεῦος στρογγυλοειζές. Suidas. 

Suidas also records the proverb βομβύλιος ἄνθρωπος for an empty 


fellow. 


Llate lve Lo κέ 5 779. 
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to have been describing the changes of the silk-worm 
and in want of an expression to denote the cocoon, he 
could not have found any other so well adapted to his 
purpose as that which we find in the passage before 
us, and in the very place where a term denoting a 
cocoon accords with the order of changes as they ac- 
tually take place in nature. On this ground it seems 
to me not unreasonable to conclude, that Aristotle had 
a correct notion of the passage of the caterpillar into 
a cocoon. 

With respect to Aristotle’s fourth term, Νεκύδαλος, 
some light appears to be thrown upon its signification 
by the passage of St. Basil, to which I have already 
referred (p. 162, Notet). Basil has evidently derived 
his account either from Aristotle, or from a common 
source with Aristotle. In describing the two first 
states of the animal after it is hatched, viz. the state 
of a worm or caterpillar, and the state of a cocoon, he 
employs the same terms with Aristotle (κάμπη and 
βομβύλιος), but after this, instead of Aristotle’s words 
ἐκ δὲ τούτου νεκύδαλος, he substitutes the following, καὶ 
οὐδὲ ἐπὶ ταύτης ἵσταται τῆς μορφῆς, ἀλλὰ χαύνοις καὶ 
πλατέσι πετάλοις ὑποπτεροῦται, 1. 6. ‘‘ It does not con- 
tinue in this form, but assumes light and expanded 
wings.” It appears, therefore, that Νεκύδαλος in Ari- 
stotle is equivalent to Basil’s description of an insect 
with wings, and denoted the moth, the last state of the 
silk-worm*. 

That Aristotle refers to the silk-worm of China, 
or of the interior of Asia, and not to that of India, 
is rendered probable from the fact, that this insect 
has from the earliest ages recorded in history been 


* Clemens Alexandrinus, as referred to above (p. 162, Note +), 
makes Nexvoados synonymous with Βομβθύλιος ; a manifest error. 
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bred for its silk in China, and that the Chinese have 
clothed themselves so generally in its manufactured 
produce, that its management is clearly to be re- 
garded as part of their national and established cha- 
racter. 

The two Mohammedan travellers, who visited China 
in the ninth century, say, ‘‘ The Chinese are dressed 
in silk both winter and summer, and this kind of dress 
is common to the prince, the soldier and to every other 
person, though of the lowest degree*.” 

We find the following statements in Du Halde’s 
History of Chinaf. 

‘Tt would be difficult to find any memoirs of a time 
so early as that wherein silk-worms were first disco- 
vered in China, and yet the most ancient writers of 
this empire attribute the discovery to one of the wives 
of the emperor Hoang-Ti, called Si-Ling. 

‘*« Afterwards the empresses were agreeably em- 
ployed in hatching and feeding silk-worms, unwind- 
ing the silk and putting it to a proper use. There 
was even an orchard in the palace set apart for mul- 
berry-trees, where the empress, accompanied with the 
queens and the court ladies, went to gather with her 
own hand the leaves of three branches, which her 
servants brought within her reach. The fine pieces 
of silk, which she made herself, or were made by her 
order, were designed for the ceremony of the great 
sacrifice to Chang-T'. 

‘‘China may be called the country of silk, for it 
seems to be inexhaustible, supplying several nations 
in Asia and Europe; and the emperor, the princes, 


* Ancient Accounts of India and China, translated by Renaudot, 
London, 1733. p. 15. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 355, 356. 8vo. edition, London 1736. 
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the domestics, the mandarins, men of letters, women, 
and all in general whose circumstances are tolerable, 
wear garments of silk and are clothed with satin and 
damask ; there are none but the meaner people and 
peasants, that wear blue calicoes.”’ 

By authorities of high repute in China we are in- 
formed, that Si-Ling, wife of the Emperor Hoang-Ti, 
began to breed silk-worms about 2600 years before 
our era, and that the mulberry-tree was cultivated 
for this purpose 2200 years B.C.* 

41. Having disposed of Aristotle, we have next to 
consider a passage of Lucretius, which is come to us 
in a corrupt state, but which probably must be con- 
sidered as referring to the silk manufacture of Cos. 
The poet is inveighing against the increasing luxury 
of the Romans. He says, 

Interdum in pallam atque allidens Iachiaque vertunt. 
L. iv. 1124. 
So I find the passage in the edition of Jo. Baptista 
Pius, Bononiz 1511. He mentions two other manu- 
script readings, viz. 
1. Interdum in pallam in stlitas et iantina vertunt. 
2. Interdum in pallam et qualos et iachia vertunt. 

No attempt appears to have been made to restore 
the text until Adrian Turnebus exhibited the line as 
follows ; 


Interdum in pallam, ac Melitensia, Ceaque vertunt. 
Turnebus, or rather, as it appears, Pelisserius, 


changed Chia into Cea without the authority of any 
manuscript. This reading is altogether conjectural, 


* Résumé des principaux Traités Chinois sur la Culture des Mu- 
riers et l’Education des Vers a Soie, traduit par Stanislas Julien, 
Paris 1837, p. 67, 68. 
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and the only ground for the conjecture is, that Pliny, 
a most unsafe guide, says, that Varro had represented 
the island of Ceos as supplying fine garments for the 
Roman ladies*. Nevertheless all the editions, sub- 
sequent to that of Turnebus, have adopted this con- 
jectural reading with immaterial variationst until the 
splendid and highly esteemed edition by Gilbert Wake- 
field, London 1797. He bestowed great care upon the 
emendation of the passage, and he says of the conjec- 
tural reading, Ceaque, that it is ‘‘ Contextu Lucretiano 
vel furcillis ablegandum.”’ He has exhibited the line 
as follows, scarcely departing from the earlier editions 
except in the division of the words ; 


Interdum in pallam, atque Alidensia, Chiaque vertunt. 


He supposes Chia to mean garments brought from 
Chios, a city in Caria, mentioned by Stephanus By- 
zantinus. Mr. John Mason Good has in his edition of 
the text followed Wakefield: also Eichstadt, Lipsie 
1801, and Frobiger, Lipsie 1828}. 

But, although this reading has in its favour the 
greater number of manuscripts, it appears to me a 
very strong objection, that Chios in Caria was so in- 
significant a place that we never find any mention of 
it except this brief notice in Stephanus, and we have 
no reason whatever to believe, that it was famous for 
its manufactures. Instead of Chia at least two manu- 
scripts, cited by Havercamp in his edition (L. Bat. 
1725), have Choa, a reading which continually occurs 


* Hist. Nat. 1. iv.20. See below, p. 175. 

+ I find Ciague in an edition by Gifanius, 

{ Frobiger, although he retains Chiaque, is not satisfied with it as 
the true reading. He states the evidence as given in the MSS. and 
by Wakefield, but, as he says, ‘nihil in re obscurissima pro certo 
contendens.”’ 
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both in manuscripts and in early editions of Latin 
authors for Coa; and this reading being supported 
by the analogy of numerous passages, which I shall 
presently cite from Roman poets immediately suc- 
ceeding Lucretius, and by the almost undisputed fact *, 
that the Roman ladies at that time obtained their most 
splendid garments from Cos, it appears to me that we 
are justified in regarding this as the most probable 
reading of the text. 

That Varro made mention of the silken garments 
of Cos, appears probable from the quotations of him 
by Pliny and Isidore of Seville, which will be hereafter 
produced. (See §43 and § 55.) Pliny indeed states, 
that the fine female garments were represented by 
Varro as made in Ceos, a small island near the coast 
of Attica: and Isidore manifestly confounds Cos and 
Ceos. It may therefore be doubted whether Varro 
did not commit the same mistake. I think it more 
probable, however, that Varro was correct, and that 
the error is imputable to his successors. This being 
admitted, we have his testimony, that very fine cloths, 
which may have been of other materials as well as of 
silk, were woven in the island of Cos. 

42. The next authors, who make mention of silk, 
are the Latin poets of the Augustan age, Tibullus and 
Propertius, Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. The Parthian 
war, and the increased intercourse between the Ro- 
man empire and the kingdoms of the East, had been 
the means of recently introducing every kind of silken 


* The only author, who disputes this fact, so far as I know, is the 
paradoxical Harduin. He asserts, that Ceos (Zia) was also called 
Cos, and on this ground he supposes all the Greek and Roman au- 
thors, who mention the silk of Cos, to refer under that name to the 
island, called Ceos, or Cea. See his Notes on Plin. 1. xi. 26. 
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goods into more general use, although these manu- 
factures were still so rare as to be the objects of 
curiosity and admiration, and were therefore well 
adapted to be brought in among the embellishments 
of poetical imagery. 

The appearance of the silken flags attached to the 
gilt standards of the Parthians (signa auro sericeisque 
vevillis vibrantia, Florus iii. 11.) must have been a very 
striking sight for the army of Crassus, contributing 
both to inflame their cupidity and to alarm them with 
a sense of the power of their opponents. The conflict 
here referred to took place in the year 54 B.C. In 
about 30 years after this date the Roman empire ob- 
tained its greatest extension. In the language of Pe- 
tronius Arbiter (c.119.), 


Orbem jam totum victor Romanus habebat, 
Qua mare, qua terre, qua sidus currit utrumque, 
Nec satiatus erat. 


Th’ insatiate Roman spread his conquering arms 
O’er land and sea, where’er heaven’s light extends. 


After these words he says, that among the richest 
productions of distant climates the Seres sent their 
‘“new fleeces” (nova vellera). The remotest coun- 
tries thus coniributed to increase the luxury of Rome, 
and we shall now see how silk, one of the most costly 
and the most admired of its recent acquisitions, was 
used by its poets to represent the polish of elevated 
life and to adorn their language with rich and beautiful 
allusions. The webs, which they mention, are either 
those still obtained from Cos, or those imported from 
the country of the Seres*. 


* Quod vero ad vestem Coam, non quidem ignorabant, id, unde 
illa fieret, neri a bombyce: sed feré doctissimis quibusque ita erat 
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TIBULLUS. 


Coa puellis—vestis. JL. 11. 4. 


" 


A Coan vest for girls. 


Illa gerat vestes tenues, quas foemina Coa 
Texuit, auratas disposuitque vias. L. il. 6. 


She may thin garments wear, which female Coan hands 
Have woven, and in stripes dispos’d the golden bands. 


The latter of these two passages is remarkable as 
showing that the Coan women practised the elegant 
art of interweaving gold thread in their silken webs. 
The gold was no doubt displayed in transverse stripes. 


PROPERTIUS. 
Quid juvat ornato procedere, vita, capillo, 


Et tenues Coa veste movere sinus? JL. i. 2. 


Why thus, my life, display thy braided hair, 
And heave beneath thin Coan webs thy bosom fair? 


In the next passage Propertius is speaking of his 
own poetry, and alludes to his frequent mention of 
Coan garments. ' 


Sive togis illam fulgentem incedere Cois, 
Hoc totum e Coa veste volumen erit. JL. ii. 1. 


If bright she walk in Coan vest array’d, 
Through all this book will Coan be display’d. 


persuasum, disparem esse originem serici. Et hunc in errorem im- 
pellebantur eo, quod longé przstantius esset sericum e Persia appor- 
tatum quam bombycinum Coum. Credo, Indici bombycis tenuius ac 
subtilius filum erat: crassius autem vermis Coi.—Vossius de Origine 
et Progressu Idol.iv.90. Here we perceive the common error, which 
may be traced to Pliny, viz. that silk-worms were bred in Cos. 


N 
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De Vertumno. 


Opportuna mea est cunctis natura figuris : 
In quamcunque voles verte, decorus ero. 
Indue me Cois, fiam non dura puella, 
Atque virum sumta quis neget esse toga? UL. iv. 2. 


On a Statue of Vertumnus. 


My nature suits each changing form : 
Turn’d into what you please, I’m fair. 
Clothe me in Coan, I’m a decent lass, 
Put on a toga, for a man I pass. 


Coz textura Minerve. LL. iv. 5. 


The texture of the Coan Minerva. 


Qui versus, Coz dederit nec munera vestis, 
Ipsius tibi sit surda sine arte lyra. Ibid. 


Who gives no Coan robe, but verse instead, 
Artless shall be his lyre, his verses dead. 


The same poet (L. iv. 8. 23.) mentions ‘‘ Serica car- 
penta,” chariots with silk curtains; and the follow- 
ing line (L. 1. 14. 22.) shows, that couches with orna- 
mented silk covers were then in use: 


Quid revelant variis Serica textilibus ? 


Propertius also mentions silk under the name of 
the animal, which produced it : 


Nec si qua Arabio lucet bombyce puella. JL. ii. 3. 15. 
Shines with the produce of th’ Arabian worm. 


In this line, as well as in some of those before 
quoted, he alludes to the use of silk by females of 
indifferent character. He probably uses the epithet 
Arabian, because the Roman merchants obtained silk 
from the Arabs, who received it from Persia. 
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VIRGIL. 


Quid nemora /Athiopum molli canentia lana, 
Velleraque ut foliis depectunt tenuia Seres ? 
Georg. ii. 120, 121. 
Soft wool from downy groves the AXthiop weaves, 
And Seres comb their fleece from silken leaves. 
Sotheby's Translation. 


The poet is here enumerating the chief productions 
of different countries, and therefore mentions cotton 
and silk. The idea, that silk webs were manufactured 
from thin fleeces obtained from trees, will be found 
recurring in many of the subsequent citations. It 
may have been founded on reports brought by the 
soldiers of Crassus, or by others who visited the inte- 
rior of Asia about the same period. 


Horace. 


Nec Coz referunt jam tibi purpure, 
Nec clari lapides tempora, que semel 
Notis condita fastis 
Inclusit volucris dies. Od. /. iv. 13. (ad Lycen) 183—16. 


Nor Coan purples, nor the blaze 

Of jewels can bring back the days, 
Which, fix’d by time, recorded stand, 
By all, who read the Fasti, scann’d. 


Cois tibi pene videre est, 
Ut nudam. Sat. i.2. 101. 


As if uncloth’d, she stands confess’d 
In a translucent Coan vest. 


These passages allude to the fineness and trans- 
parency of silken webs, which in the time of Horace 
were worn at Rome only by prostitutes, or by those 
women who aimed at being as attractive and luxurious 
as possible in their attire. 

The former passage shows, that the silks manufac- 

Ν 2 
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tured in Cos were dyed with the murex, ‘‘ Coz pur- 
pure.” 

The expression ‘‘ Sericos pulvillos” (Epod. 8. 15.) 
has been supposed to denote small cushions covered 
with silk. But the epithet ‘“‘Sericos” implies nothing 
more than that they were obtained from the Seres, 
who supplied the Romans with skins as well as silk*; 
and leather seems to have been a more proper sub- 
stance than silk for making cushions. In the same 
manner I should explain the words of Martial (J. iii. 
40.), where he describes a person reclining at his table, 
‘« Effultus ostro sericisque pulvinis,” supported on pur- 
ple and on Seric cushions. Also ‘‘Sericatum toreuma”’ 
in Sidonius Apollinarisf. 


Ovip 


Sive erit in Tyriis, Tyrios laudabis amictus, 
Sive erit in Cois, Coa decere puta. 

Aurata est: ipso tibi sit pretiosior auro ; 
Gausapa si sumsit, gausapa sumta proba. 

Ars Amat. ii. 297—300. 

Whatever clothing she displays, 

From Tyre or Cos, that clothing praise : 

If gold shows forth the artist’s skill, 

Call her than gold more precious still : 

Or if she choose a coarse attire, 

E’en coarseness, worn by her, admire. 


In another passage (Amores 1. 14. 5.) Ovid com- 
pares the thin hairs of a lady to the silken veils of the 


Seres, 
Vela colorati qualia Seres habent. 


Veils such as colour’d Seres wear. 


* Plin. XXXIV. cap. 24. § 41. quoted below. The Periplus Maris 
Erythrei mentions Σηρικὰ δέρματα. Arriani Opp. vol. ii. p. 164. 
Blancardi. + See below, § 54. 
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43. I now proceed to the testimonies of authors 
who wrote either in Greek or Latin at the latter part 
of the Augustan age, or immediately after it. 


Dionysius PERIEGETES. 
Kal ἔθνεα βάρβαρα Σηρῶν, 
Οἵτε βοας μὲν ἀναίνονται καὶ ἴφια μῆλα, 
Αἰόλα δὲ ξαίνοντες ἐρήμης ἄνθεα γαίης, 
Εζματα τεύχουσιν πολυδαίδαλα, τιμήεντα, 
"ὦ ἡ lal 7S A ΄, - 
Εἰδόμενα xpour λειμωνίδος ἄνθεσι moins 
Κείνοις οὔτι κεν ἔργον ἀραχνάων ἐρίσειεν. (ἰ. 755.) 

“Απά the barbarous nations of the Seres, who renounce the care of 
sheep and oxen, but comb the variously coloured flowers of the desert 
land to make precious figured garments, resembling in colour the flow- 
ers of the meadow, and rivalling (in fineness) the work of spiders.” 


The corresponding passage in Rufus Festus Avienus 
has been already produced*. It differs remarkably 
from the original in asserting, that the Seres employed 
themselves in tending cattle at the same time that 
they were devoted to the production of silk Ρι185- 
cian’s translation, on the other hand, (1. 728.) agrees 
with the original. It is worthy of observation that 
Dionysius speaks expressly not only of the fineness of 
the thread, but of the flowered texture of the silk. 


STRABO. 

Τοιαῦτα δὲ καὶ τὰ Σηρικὰ, ἔκ τινων φλοιών ξαινομένης βύσσου. 
L. xv. 695. (υ. vi. p. 40. Tzschucke.) 
This is repeated by Eustathius on Dionysius Perie- 
getest. The account seems to have been taken by 
Strabo, perhaps inaccurately, from Nearchus. It is 
doubtful, whether Σηρικὰ denoted silken webs in this 
passage. But whatever Strabo meant, he supposed 


* $28. p. 128, Note. + L. 1107. p. 308, Bernhardy. 
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the raw material to be scraped from the bark of 
trees ἢ: 

As contemporary with the authors last quoted, 
Dionysius and Strabo, I may here mention the law 
passed by the Roman Senate early in the reign of 
Tiberius, ‘‘ Ne vestis Serica viros fcedaret.” Taciti 
Annales, ii. 33. ᾿Εσθῆτι Σηρικῇ μηδένα ἄνδρα χρῆσθαι. 
Dion Cass. 1.57. p. 800. Reim. Suidas inv. Τιβέριος Ft. 
Silk was to be worn by women only. 

The next emperor Caligula had silk curtains {πα- 
ραπετάσματα Σηρικα) to his throne (Dion Cass. l. 59. 
p- 915. Reim.), and he wore silk as part of his dress, 
when he appeared in public. Dio Cassius particularly 
mentions, that, when he was celebrating a kind of 
triumph at Puteoli, he put on what he alleged to be 
the thorax of Alexander, and over that a silken chla- 
mys, dyed with the murex, and adorned with gold and 
precious stones (χλαμύδα σηρικὴν adovpyn). On the 
following day he wore (χιτώνα χρυσόπαστον), a tunic 
interwoven with gold}. The use of shawls and tunics 
of silk was, however, except in the case of the extra- 
vagances of a Caligula, still confined to the female 
sex. Under the earlier emperors it is probable, that 
silk was obtained in considerable quantities for the 
wardrobe of the Empress, where it was preserved from 
one reign to another, until in the year 176 Marcus 


* See below respecting mallows, Book II. ch. 3. p. 307. 

+ Dio Cassius (1. 43. p. 358. Reim.) mentions as’ a report, that 
Julius Cesar employed silk curtains (παραπετάσματα Σηρικὰ) to add 
to the splendour of his triumph. 

t In describing the effeminate dress of the emperor Caligula, Sue- 
tonius tells us (cap. 52.), that he often went into public, wearing 
bracelets and long sleeves, and sometimes in a garment of silk anda 
cyclas (aliquando sericatus et cycladatus). Also see below, § 103. 
p. 372. 
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Aurelius Antoninus, the philosopher, in consequence 
of the exhausted state of his treasury, sold by public 
auction in the Forum of Trajan the imperial orna- 
ments and jewels together with the golden and silken 
robes of the Empress*. 


SENECA, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Posse nos vestitos esse sine commercio Serum. pist. 91. 


We may clothe ourselves without any commerce with the Seres. 


Video Sericas vestes, si vestes vocande sunt, in quibus nihil est, 
quo defendi aut corpus aut denique pudor possit: quibus sumtis 
mulier parum liquidd nudam se non esse jurabit. Hec ingenti 
summa ab ignotis etiam ad commercium gentibus accersuntur, ut 
matrone nostre ne adulteris quidem plus sui in cubiculo quam in 
publico ostendant. De Beneficiis, L. vii. c. 9. 


I see silken (Seric) garments, if they can be called garments, 
which cannot afford any protection either for the body or for shame: 
on taking which a woman will scarce with a clear conscience deny, 
that she is naked. These are sent for at an enormous price from 
nations, to which our commerce has not yet extended, in order that 
our matrons may display their persons to the public no less than to 
adulterers in their chamber. 


The Seres must be supposed to have dwelt some- 
where in the centre of Asia. Perhaps those geogra- 
phers who represent Little Bucharia as their country, 
are nearest the truth, and thus far neither Greeks 
nor Romans had penetrated. Silk was brought to 
them ‘‘ from nations, to which even their commerce 


* Jul. Capitol. c. xvii. p. 65. Bip. 

+ The position of Serica is discussed by Latreille in his paper 
hereafter cited. See also Mannert, iv. 6. 6,7. Brotier, Mem. de 
VAcad. des Inscrip. tom. 46. John Reinhold Forster (De Bysso, 
p- 20, 21.) thinks that Little Bucharia was certainly the ancient 
Serica. Sir John Barrow (Travels in China, p. 485—428.) thinks 
the Seres were not the Chinese. 
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had not yet extended.”” Hence their inaccurate ideas 
respecting its origin*. 


SENECA, THE TRAGEDIAN. 
Nec Meonia distinguit acu, 
Quz Pheebeis subditus Euris 
Legit Eois Ser arboribus. Herc. @iteus, 664. 


Nor with Mezonian needle marks the web, 
Gather’d by Eastern Seres from the trees. 


Seres vellere nobiles. Thyestes, 378. 


Seres, illustrious for their fleece. 


Removete, famule, purpura atque auro illitas 
Vestes; procul sit muricis T'yrii rubor, 
Que fila ramis ultimi Seres legunt. 
Hippolytus, 386. (Phedra loquitur.) 


Remove, ye maids, the vests, whose tissue glares 
With purple and with gold; far be the red 

Of Tyrian murex, and the shining thread, 
Which furthest Seres gather from the boughs. 


Lucan. 
Candida Sidonio perlucent pectora filo, 
Quod Nilotis acus percussum pectine Serum 
Solvit, et extenso laxavit stamina velo. JL. x. 141. 


Her snowy breast shines through Sidonian threads, 
First by the comb of distant Seres struck, 

Divided then by Egypt’s skilful toil, 

And with embroidery transparent made. 


The poet is describing the dress of Cleopatra. He 
supposes her to have worn over her breast a piece of 
silk, woven by the Seres, imported through ‘Sidon 


* The first author, who speaks of the Seres as a distinct nation, 
is Mela, ili. 7. He describes them as a very honest people, who 
brought what they had to sell, Jaid it down and went away, and then 
returned for the price of it. The same account is given by Eusta- 
thius, on Dionysius, 1. 752. p. 242, Bernhardy. 
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into Egypt, and then embroidered. By the last pro- 
cess, in which the Egyptians greatly excelled, the 
threads were in part separated, so as to exhibit the 
appearance of lace, and to allow the white breast of the 
queen to be visible through the texture. With this 
description we may compare that of Seneca, just 
quoted, which represents silk as embroidered in Asia 
Minor, (Me@onid acu) ‘‘ with the Mzonian needle.”’ 


PLiny 


speaks copiously and repeatedly of the manufacture 
of silk. Nevertheless we learn from him scarce any 
thing, which we did not know from the earlier author- 
ities. His accounts, (which I intend to produce and 
to examine critically in Appendix D,) are taken from 
Aristotle, from Varro, and probably also from persons, 
who accompanied the Parthian expeditions, or who 
engaged in the trade with inner Asia. But according 
to his usual manner, when he speaks of what he has 
not himself seen, he confounds accounts from different 
witnesses, which are inconsistent with one another*. 


JOSEPHUS 
says, that the emperors Titus and Vespasian wore 
silk dressest, when they celebrated at Rome their 
triumph over the Jews. 


SAINT JOHN. 


Silk (Σηρικὸν) occurs but once in the New Testa- 
ment, Rev. xvill. 12. It is here mentioned in a cu- 


* Multa sepe turbat Plinius, et diversas opiniones de una eadem- 
que re plerumque confundit et miscet. Salmasius in Tertullianum 
de Pallio, p. 229. 

+ Ἐσθήσεσι Σηρικαῖς. De Bello Jud. vii. 5. 4. 
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rious enumeration of all the most valuable articles of 
foreign traffic, and in particular with Βύσσος, Πορφύρα, 
and Κόκκινον, which were also woven. 


Srizrus Irauicus. 
Seres lanigeris repetebant vellera lucis. Punica. vi. 4. 
Seres took fleeces from the woolly groves. 
Munera rubri 
Przeterea Ponti, depexaque vellera ramis, 
Femineus labor. Jb. xiv. 664. 


The produce of the Erythrzan seas, 
And fleeces comb’d by women from the trees. 


Videre Eoi (monstrum admirabile !) Seres 


Lanigeros cinere Ausonio canescere lucos. 
Ib. xvii. 595, 596. 


The Seres’ woolly groves, O wondrous sight! 
In the far East, were with Italian ashes white. 

In the last passage Silius is describing the effects 
of the recent eruption of Mount Vesuvius, A.D. 79. 
That its ashes should reach the country of the Seres, 
whether it was in Persia or China, would indeed have 
been ‘‘ Monstrum admirabile !”’ 


STATIUs. 


Serica pallia. Sylva, i. 4. 89. 
Seric (i. 6. silken) palls. 


PLUTARCH 


dissuades the virtuous and prudent wife from wearing 
silk*. Also in the following passage he mentions, that 
webs of silk and fine linen were at the same time thin 
(λεπτὸν) and compact or close (πυκνὸν) . 


* Σηρικὰ. Conjugialia Preecepta, tom. vi. p. 550. ed. Reiske. 

+ Ti yap, εἶπεν, ὦ ξένε, κωλύει ταὐτὸ εἶναι καὶ λεπτὸν καὶ πυκνὸν, 
ὥσπερ τὰ σηρικὰ καὶ τὰ βύσσινα τῶν ὑφασμάτων ; De Pythie Orac. 
ο.ἷν. p. 557. Reiske. 
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JUVENAL 


speaks of women, 
Quarum 
Delicias et panniculus bombycinus urit. Sat. vi. 259. 


Whose beauty e’en a silken veil o’erheats. 


Marria.L. 


Nec vaga tam tenui discursat aranea tela, 

Tam leve nec bombyx pendulus urget opus. L. viii. 33. 
The spider traces not so thin a line, 
Nor does the pendent silk-worm spin so fine. 


Feemineum lucet sic per bombycina corpus, 
Calculus in nitida sic numeratur aqua. LL. vill. 68. 


Thus through her silk a lady’s body looks, 
Thus count we pebbles in the sparkling brooks. 


De Pallatinis dominz quod Serica prelis. JL. xi. 9. 


Here Martial alludes to the employment of presses 
(prela) for preserving the garments of silk and other 
precious materials, belonging to the Empress, in the 
same way, in which we now use presses to keep table- 
linen. He says to a lady (L. ix. 38.), 

Nec dentes aliter, quam Serica, nocte reponas. 


Your teeth at night, like silks, you lay aside. 


In another passage (L. xi. 27.) he speaks of silken 
goods (Serica) as procurable in the Vicus Tuscus at 
Rome: and lastly in L. xiv. Ep. 24, he mentions rib- 
bons or fillets of silk as used for adorning the hair. 

Tenuia ne madidi violent bombycina crines, 
Figat acus tortas, sustineatque comas. 


Lest your moist hair defile the ribbons thin, 
Twist it in knots, and fix it with a pin. 


44. Ῥαυϑβανιαϑ, 


a native of Asia Minor, and an inquisitive traveller 
in the second century, gives the following distinct 
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account of Sericum according to the ideas received 
among the Greeks in his time. 


The threads (οἱ μέτοι), from which the Seres make webs (ἐσθῆ- 
ras), are not the preduce of bark (φλοιοῦ), but are obtained in the 
following manner There is an animal in that country, which the 
Greeks call Ser, but which they call by some other name. Its size 
is twice that of the largest beetle. In other respects it resembles 
the spiders, which weave under the trees. It has also the same 
number of feet as the spider, namely eight*. In order to breed 
these creatures, the Seres have houses adapted both for summer and 
winter. The produce of the animal is a fine thread twisted about its 
legs. The Seres feed it four years on ἔλυμον (‘‘panicum”). In the 
fifth year they give it green reed (κάλαμος), of which it is so fond as 
to eat of it until it bursts, and after this the greatest part of the 
thread is found within its bodyt. 


The most interesting circumstance, mentioned by 
Pausanias, is the breeding of the silk-worms within 
doors in houses adapted both for summer and winter. 
There seems no reason to doubt the truth of this fact ; 
and, if admitted, it proves, that their country, the 
Serica of the ancients, lay so far North, or was so 
elevated, as to have a great difference of temperature 
in summer and in winter. It is remarkable, that in 
China the worms are now reared in small houses, and 
this practice has long prevailed in that country f. 


GALEN 


recommends silk thread for tying blood-vessels in 
surgical operations, (παρασκεύασασθω τῶν νῆματων τί, 
τῶν σηρικών ὀνομαζόμενων,) observing that the opulent 


* This does not apply to the silk-worm, which has fourteen feet, 
six proper feet before, and eight holders behind. See the Figure in 
§ 40. p. 166. + L. vi. 26. p. 125. ed. Siebel. 

t Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 437, &c. Résumé des Traités 
Chinois, ἅς. traduit par Julien, p. 70—72. 77—80. The practice is 
here shown to have prevailed as early as the fifth century B.C. 
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women in many parts of the Roman empire possessed 
such thread, especially in the great cities*. He also 
mentions cloths of silk and gold in his treatise Hepi 


διάγνωσεως καὶ θεραπείας, ο. 9. (Hippocratis et Galen 
Opp. ed. Chartier, tom. vi. p. 533.) 


Τούτου τοῦ γένους ἐστι τὰ χρυσουφῆ τῶν ἱματίων, ἢ ὕλης δεόμεθα 
πόῤῥωθεν κομιζομένης, ὥσπερ τῶν Σηρικῶν ὀνομαζόμενων. 

Of this kind are the shawls interwoven with gold, the materials of 
which are brought from afar, and which are called Seric, or silk. 


CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, 


dissuading the Christian convert from luxury in dress, 
thus speaks ; 


Ei δὲ συμπεριφέρεσθαι χρὴ, ὀλίγον évCoréoyv αὐταῖς μαλακωτέροις 
χρῆσθαι τοῖς ὑφάσμασιν" μόνον τὰς μεμωρημένας λεπτουργίας, καὶ τὰς 
ἐν ταῖς ὑφαῖς περιέργους πλυκας ἐκποξζὼν μεθιστάντας᾽ νῆμα χρυσοῦ, 
καὶ σῆρας Ἰνδικοὺς, καὶ τοὺς περιέργους βόμβυκας χαίρειν ἐῶντας, ὃς 
σκώληξ φύεται τὸ πρώτον" εἶτα ἐξ αὐτοῦ δασεῖα ἀναφαίνεται κάμπη. 
μεθ᾽ ἣν εἰς τρίτην μεταμόρφωσιν νεοχμοῦται βομβύλιον᾽ οἱ δὲ νεκύδα- 
λον αὐτὸ καλοῦσιν" ἐξ οὗ μακρὸς τίκτεται στήμων, καθάπερ ἐκ τῆς 
ἀράχνης ὁ τῆς ἀράχνης μίτος. Pedag. ii. 10. 

But, if it is necessary to accommodate ourselves to the women, 
let us concede to them the use of cloths, which are a little softer, 
only refusing that degree of fineness, which would imply folly, and 
such webs as are excessively laboured and intricate ; bidding farewell 
to gold thread, and to the Indian Seres, and that industrious bombyx, 
which is first a worm, then puts on the appearance of a hairy caterpil- 
lar, and hence passes, in the third place, into a Bombylius, or, as some 
call it, a Necydalus; and out of which is produced a long thread, in 
the same manner as the thread of the spider. 


The use of the epithet ‘‘ Indian” in this passage 
may be accounted for from the circumstance, that in 
the time of the writer silken goods were brought to 
Alexandria and other cities of Egypt from India. Cle- 
mens has evidently borrowed this description from 


* Methodus Medendi, 1. xiii. c. 22. 
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Aristotle. (See above, § 40.) Ihave already noticed 
his mistake in making Bombylius and Necydalus syn- 
onymous. (p.171, Note). 


TERTULLIAN, 


after his account of the Pinna, which I have quoted 
above, thus describes the Bombyx. 
Vermiculi genus est, qui per aérem liquando aranearum horoscopis 


idoneas sedes tendit, dehinc devorat, mox alvo reddere; proinde si 
necaveris, animata jam stamina volves. 


It is a kind of worm, which extends abodes like the dials of spiders 
by floating them through the air. It then devours them so as to 
restore them to its stomach. Therefore, if you kill it, you will roll 
living threads. 


In the same treatise (De Pallio, c. 4.) we find the 
following notice ; 
Qualis ille Hercules in serico Omphales fuerit. 


Such as Hercules was in the silk of Omphale. 


Soon after, the same author, speaking of Alexander 
the Great, says, 

Vicerat Medicam gentem, et victus est Medica veste: 
squamarum signaculis disculptum, textu pellucido tegendo, nudavit : 


et anhelum adhuc ab opere belli, ut mollius, ventilante serico ex- 
tinxit. Non erat satis animi tumens Macedo, ni illum etiam vestis 


pectus 


inflatior delectasset. 

He had conquered the Medes, and was conquered by a Median 
garment. When his breast exhibited the sculptured resemblances of 
scales, he covered it with a pellucid texture, which rather laid it 
bare; panting from the work of war, he cooled and mollified it by 
the use of silk exposing it to the wind. It was not sufficient for the 
Macedonian to have a tumid mind; he required to be delighted also 
with an inflated garment. 


He afterwards says of a philosopher, 


Et sericatus, et crepidam eratus incessit. 
He went wearing a garment of silk, and sandals of brass. 
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Again he says of a low character, ‘‘ Latrinarum an- 
tistes sericum ventilat.”” (She exposes her silk to the 
wind). 

In his treatise on Female Attire he mentions silk 
in a passage formerly quoted in relation to Milesian 
wool (§ 14. p.27): and he concludes that treatise in 
the following terms :— 


Manus lanis occupate, pedes domi figite, et plus quam in avro 
placebitis. Vestite vos serico probitatis, byssino sanctitatis, purpura 
pudicitiz. 

Employ your hands with wool; keep your feet at home. Thus 
will you please more than if you were in gold. Clothe yourselves 
with the silk of probity, with the fine linen of sanctity, and with the 
purple of modesty. 


Lastly, this author says (Adv. Marcionem, ἰ. 1. 
p. 372.), 


‘Imitare, si potes, apis eedificia, formice stabula, aranei retia, bom- 
bycis stamina. 

Imitate, if thou canst, the constructions of the bee, the retreats 
of the ant, the nets of the spider, the threads of the silk-worm. 


APULEIUS. 
Prodeunt, mitellis, et crocotis, et carbasinis, et bombycinis injecti. 
** * Deamque, serico contectam amiculo, mihi gerendam imponunt. 
Metamorphoseon ἰ. viii. p. 579, 580. ed. Oudendorpit. 


They came forward, wearing ribbons, and cloths of a saffron co- 
lour, of cotton, and of silk, loosely thrown over them. *** And 
they place on me the Goddess covered with a small silken scarf, to 
be carried by me. 


Hic incinctus baltheo militem gerebat; illum succinctum chlamyde, 
copides et venabula venatorem fecerant; alius soccis obauratis, in- 
dutus serica veste, mundoque pretioso, et adtextis capite crinibus, 
incessu perfluo feminam mentiebatur. Ibid. /. xi. p. 769. 


One performed the part of a soldier, girt with a sword; another 
had his chlamys tucked up by a belt, and carried scimitars and 
hunting-poles, as if engaged in the chace; another, wearing gilt 
slippers, a silken tunic, precious ornaments, and artificial hair, by 
his flowing attire represented a woman. 
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ὕπριαν. 

Vossius, in his Etymologicum Lingue Latine, in the 
learned and copious article S—ricuM, says, ‘‘ Inter seri- 
cum et bombycinum discrimen ponit Ulpianus, J. xxiil. 
de aur. arg. leg. ‘ Vestimentorum sunt omnia lanea, 


92.259 


lineaque, vel serica, vel bombycina’. 


Juutrus Potiux. 
Σκώληκες εἰσίν οἱ βόμβυκες, ἀφ᾽ ὧν Ta νῆματα avvérac*, ὥσπερ 
ἀράχνης" ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ τοὺς Σῆρας ἀπὸ τοιούτων ἑτέρων ζώων ἀθροίζειν 
φασὶ τὰ ὑφάσματα. 17. vil. 16. ». 741. Kiihn. 

The Bombyces are worms, which emit from themselves threads, 
like the spider. Some say, that the Seres collect their webs from 
animals of this kind. 

JUSTIN 
evidently refers to the use of silken garments in his 
account of the customs of the Parthians, where he 
says, 

Vestis olim sui moris: posteaquam accessere opes, ut Medis per- 
lucida ac fluida. JZ. xli. c. 2. 

They formerly dressed after their own fashion. After they became 
rich, they adopted the pellucid and flowing garments of the Medes. 

All doubt, whether the transparent garments, men- 
tioned by Justin, were of silk, must be removed by 
the authority of Procopius, from whom I shall here- 
after cite ample and important testimony in reference 
to the time when he lived, and who in the two follow- 
ing passages expressly states, that the webs, called 
by the Greeks in his time Seric, were more anciently 
denominated Median. 

Αὕτη δὲ ἔστιν ἡ μέταξα, ἐξ ἧς εἰώθασι τῆν ἐσθῆτα ἐργάζεσθαι, ἥν 
πάλαι μὲν “Ἕλληνες Μηδικὴν ἐκάλουν, τανῦνξε Σηρικὴν ὀνομάζουσι. 

De Beil. Persico, l.i. c. 20. 


* Instead of ἀφ᾽ ὧν τὰ νῆματα divéra, it has been proposed to 
read ag’ ἑαυτῶν τὰ νῆματα ἀνιέντες. See Note in Kiihn’s edition, 
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In the other passage (De Bell. Vandal. 1. 11.) Pro- 
copius says, the Vandals are the most luxurious of 
men and wear Μηδικὴν ἐσθῆτα, ἣν νῦν Σηρικὴν καλοῦσιν. 

I would also refer the reader to the second passage 
quoted above (p. 190.) from Tertullian de Pallio. 
Heeren (Ideen, 1. 1. p. 133. 3rd ed.) expresses a de- 
cided opinion, that the Medica vestis was silk. 

Among the valuable and curious effects of the em- 
peror Commodus, which after his death (A.D. 192.) 
were sold by his successor Pertinax, was a garment 
with a woof of silk, no doubt of a bright yellow colour, 
the appearance of which was more beautiful than if 
the material had been interwoven with threads of 
gold*. 

45. The authorities now quoted supply evidence 
respecting the use of silk among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans down to the end of the 2nd century. It is 
rarely mentioned by any writer belonging to the fol- 
lowing century, ; so far as I have discovered, only 
by the three historians now to be quoted, by Cyprian, 
and by Solinus. But we have from these historians 
some remarkable accounts of the regard paid to it by 
the emperors Heliogabalus, Alexander Severus, Au- 
relian, Claudius II., Tacitus, and Carinus, all of whom 
reigned in the third century. 

Aiiivs Lamerinptius says (c. 26.), that the emperor 
Heliogabalus was the first Roman, who wore cloth 
made wholly of silk (holoserica veste), the silk having 
been formerly combined with other less valuable ma- 

* Vestis subtegmine serico, aureis filis insignior. Jul. Capito- 
lini Pertinax, c. 8. in Scrip. Hist. Auguste. 

+ Mannert (Geogr. iv. 6.7. p. 517.) attributes the excessive dear- 
ness of silk in the 3rd century to the victories of the Persians, which 


at that time cut off all direct communication between Serica and the 
western world. 


oO 
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terials (quum jam subserica in usu essent). He men- 
tions (c. 33.) among the innumerable extravagances 
of this emperor, that he had prepared a rope to hang 
himself with made of purple, silk, and scarlet ;—(Pa- 
raverat funes, blatta et serico et cocco intortos, quibus, 
si necesse esset, laqueo vitam finiret*). 

Of the emperor Alexander Severus he says (ce. 40.), 
that he himself had few garments of silk, that he never 
wore a tunic made wholly of silk, and that he never 
gave away cloth made of silk mixed with less valuable 
materials (Vestes sericas ipse raras habuit ; holosericas 
nunquam induit, subsericam nunquam donavit). 

The following is the testimony of FLavius Vopiscus 
in his life of the emperor Aurelian. 

Vestem holosericam neque ipse in vestiario suo habuit neque alteri 
utendam dedit. Et cum ab eo uxor sua peteret, ut unico pallio blatteo 


serico uteretur, 1116 respondit, Absit, ut auro fila pensentur. Libra 
enim auri tunc libra serici fuit. c. 45.. 


Aurelian neither had himself in his wardrobe a garment wholly of 
silk, nor gave one to be worn by another. When his own wife 
begged him to allow her to have a single shawl of purple silk, he 
replied, Far be it from us to permit thread to be reckoned worth its 
weight in gold. For a pound of gold was then the price of a pound 
of silk. 

Although the above-mentioned restrictions in the 
use of silk may be partly accounted for from the usual 
severity of Aurelian’s character, yet the facts here 
stated abundantly show the rarity and high value of 
this material in that age. That manufactured silk 
should be worth its weight in gold, though a very re- 
markable fact, is by no means beyond belief f. 

* The use of the term ‘‘blatta” to denote cloth dyed with the 
Tyrian purple is illustrated by Bochart, Hierozoicon, 1. iv. cap. 25. 
p. 616. ed. Leusden. 


+ Ὁλοσήρικα ὅμοια τῷ χρυσιῷ is an expression used in one of the 
Rhodian Laws according to Alemannus on Procopius, Hist. Arc. 
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Flavius Vopiscus further states, that the emperor 
Tacitus made it unlawful for men to wear silk un- 
mixed with cheaper materials. (Holosericam vestem 
viris omnibus interdiait.) Carinus, on the other hand, 
made presents of silken garments, as well as of gold 
and silver, to Greek artificers, and to wrestlers, play- 
ers, and musicians. 

TresBeLutius Poxxio, in his life of Claudius II. 
(c. 14 and 17.), twice mentions white garments of 
silk mixed with cheaper materials, (albam subsericam,) 
which were destined for that emperor. 


CypRIAN, 
Bishop of Carthage in the third century, inveighs in 
the following terms against the use of silk. 


Tu licet indumenta peregrina et vestes sericas induas, nuda es. 
Auro te licet et margaritis gemmisque condecores, sine Christi decore 
deformis es. De Lapsis, p. 135. ed. Fell. 

Although thou shouldest put on a tunic of foreign silk, thou art 
naked; although thou shouldest beautify thyself with gold, and pearls, 
and gems, without the beauty of Christ thou art unadorned. 


Also in his treatise on the Dress of Virgins he says, 


Sericum et purpuram indutz, Christum induere non possunt : auro 
et margaritis et monilibus adornate, ornamenta cordis et pectoris per- 
diderunt. 

Those who put on silk and purple, cannot put on Christ: women, 
adorned with gold and pearls and necklaces, have lost the ornaments 
of the heart and of the breast. 


In the same place he gives us a translation of the 
well-known passage of Isaiah (ili. 18—23.) enumera- 
ting the luxuries of female attire among the Jews, and 
he concludes the enumeration with these words, ‘‘ sE- 


p- 112. It appears that, when these webs, wholly of silk, were pre- 
served free from wet in case of shipwreck, they paid a salvage of ten 
per cent. 

024 
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RICA contexta cum auro et hyacintho,” in which he 
has partly followed the ancient Greek version, σύν 
χρυσῷ καὶ ὑακίνθῳ συγκαθυφασμένα. In conformity with 
the observations, which | have formerly made (p. 162.) 
on the question, whether the ancient Jews were ac- 
quainted with the use of silk, 1 may here remark that 
Cyprian’s use of the word in this passage is quite un- 
authorized. 
SoLINus. 


Primos hominum Seres cognoscimus, qui, aquarum aspergine in- 
undatis frondibus, vellera arborum adminiculo depectunt liquoris, et 
lanuginis teneram subtilitatem humore domant ad obsequium. Hoc 
illud est sericum, in quo ostentare potius corpora quam vestire, primo 
feminis, nunc etiam viris persuasit luxuriz libido. Cap. 1. 


The Seres first, having inundated the foliage with aspersions of 
water, combed down fleeces from trees by the aid of a fluid, and sub- 
dued to their purposes the tender and subtile down by the use of 
moisture. The substance so prepared is silk ; that material in which 
at first women, but now even men, have been persuaded by the eager- 
ness of luxury rather to display their bodies, than to clothe them. 


46. With this passage of Solinus I shall connect one 
of Ammianus Marcet.inus, who is supposed to have 
been a little later. After describing the quiet peaceable 
character of the Seres, he thus proceeds (xxii. 6.): 


Abundé silvee sublucide, a quibus arborum fetus aquarum asper- 
ginibus crebris, velut queedam vellera molientes, ex lanugine et li- 
quore mixtam subtilitatem tenerrimam pectunt, nentesque subteg- 
mina conficiunt sericum, ad usus antehac nobilium, nunc etiam in- 
fimorum sine ulla discretione proficiens. 


There are an abundance of sombre forests, from which they comb 
a very tender and subtile matter, which is a combination of down 
and moisture, and which they obtain, like fleeces, from the trees by 
frequently sprinkling them with water. By spinning this substance 
they produce silk, which is employed for the woof of cloth; and the 
cloth, thus manufactured, having been hitherto worn only by the 
nobility, is now used by the lowest of the people without any di- 
stinction. 
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The remarks of Solinus and Ammianus conspire to 
show, how much more common silk had become about 
the end of the third century, being then worn, at least 
with a warp of cheaper materials, by men as well as 
by women, and not being confined to the noble and 
the wealthy. ‘These authors likewise dilate upon the 
use of showers of water to detach silk from the trees 
on which it was found. We find a similar statement 
in Pliny ;—‘‘ perfusam aqua depectentes frondium ca- 
nitiem ;” 1.e. ‘‘ combing off the hoary down from the 
leaves by pouring water over it*.”” According to Pliny 
and Solinus, water was also employed after the silk 
was gathered from the treest: and probably the fact 
was so. Silk, as it comes from the worm, contains a 
strong gum, which would be dissolved by the showers 
of water dashed against the trees, and thus the co- 
coons, being loosened from the leaves and twigs, 
would be easily collected. In the subsequent pro- 
cesses, water would be further useful in enabling the 
women to spin the silk or to wind it upon bobbins. 

It may be observed that in this use of water art only 
follows nature. When the moth is ready to leave its 
cell, it always softens the extremity of it by emitting 
a drop of fluid, and thus easily obtains for itself a pas- 
sage. In the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (p.543.) Colonel Sykes gives the 
following account of the process, by which the moth of 
the Kolisurra silk-worm liberates itself from confine- 
ment. ‘‘ It discharges from its mouth a liquor, which 
dissolves or loosens that part of the cocoon adjoining 


* See Appendix D. 

+ This seems to be the sense of the following expressions: Que 
vero capta sint lanificia humore lentescere.—Pliny. Lanuginis tene- 
ram subtilitatem humore domant ad obsequium.—Solinus. 
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to the cord which attaches it to the branch, causing 
a hole, and admitting of the passage of the moth. 
The solvent property of this liquid is very remark- 
able ; for that part of the cocoon, against which it is di- 
rected, although previously as hard as a piece of wood, 
becomes soft and pervious as wetted brown paper.” 

In the 7th volume of the Linnean Transactions 
(above quoted, p. 165 note.) is an account by Dr. Rox- 
burgh of the Tusseh silk-worm (Phalena Paphia) and 
the Arrindi silk-worm (Phalena Cynthia). Both spe- 
cies are natives of Bengal. The cods require to be 
immersed in cold water before the silk can be obtained 
from them. In the latter species it is too delicate to 
be wound from the cocoons and is therefore spun like 
cotton. Thus manufactured it is so durable, that the 
life of one person is seldom sufficient to wear out a 
garment made of it, and the same piece descends from 
mother to daughter. 

47. Some curious evidence respecting the use of 
silk, both unmixed with linen (holosertcum) and with 
the warp of linen or some inferior material (subseri- 
cum), is found in the Epicr or Diocietian, which was 
published A.D. 303 for the purpose of fixing a maxi- 
mum of prices for all articles in common use through- 
out the Roman Empire*. The passage pertaining to 
our present subject, with Colonel Leake’s translation 
of it, is as follows: 


Sarcinatori in veste soubtili replicat(u)ree. . * sex 

Eidem aperture cum subsutura oloserice . . * quinquaginta 
Eidem aperturee cum subsutura su(b)serice . * triginta 
(Sub)suture in veste grossiori ....... * quattuor. 


* It was edited A.D. 1826 by Colonel Leake as a sequel to his 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, and is also published in Tr. of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. i. p. 181. 
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Southey Valor for linine/a fine vest, ja. = 2 2 sia. -)- 6 
To the same for an opening and an edging with silk. . , 50 
To the same for an opening and an edging with stuff made 
OLalmixed tissuelofeilktand flax. +) 004 2. oe 30 
Hor aniedsingsaniaycoarser vest si) eee. chia): 4 


This document proves, in exact conformity with 
the passages just quoted from Solinus and Ammianus, 
that silk had come into general use at the commence- 
ment of the fourth century. It is also manifest from 
this extract, that silk was employed in giving to gar- 
ments a greater proportion of intricacy and of orna- 
ment than had been in use before. It appears to me 
indeed uncertain, whether the excellent editor is right 
in his version of the terms Replicatura (lining), and 
Subsutura (edging). Subsutura might, I think, be 
better translated a border, or a flounce*. 

48. The authors, who make mention of silk in the 
fourth and following centuries are very numerous. 1 
shall first take the heathen authors, and then the 
Christian writers, whose observations often have some 
moral application, which gives them an additional in- 
terest. 

The unknown author of the Panegyric on the em- 
peror Constantine, pronounced A.D. 317, thus men- 
tions silk as characterizing oriental refinement. 

Facile est vincere timidos et imbelles, quales amcena Grecia et 


deliciz Orientis educunt, vix leve pallium et sericos sinus vitando 
sole tolerantes. 


It is easy to vanquish the timid and those unused to war, the 
offspring of pleasant Greece and the delightful East, who, whilst 
they avoid the heat of the sun, can scarcely bear even a light shawl 
and folds of silk. 


* See Horace, Sat. i. 2. 29. and Heindorf in locum. Also Boet- 
tiger’s Sabina, vol. 11. p. 96. 116. 
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I have already produced the testimony of the Ro- 
man historian Fravius Vopiscus in reference to the 
practice of the emperor Aurelian and the dearness of 
silk during his reign. This author, in his Life of the 
same emperor, makes the following remarks on a dis- 
play of silk, which he had himself recently witnessed. 

Vidimus proximé Consulatum Furii Placidi tanto ambitu in Circo 
editum, ut non premia dari, sed patrimonia viderentur, quum daren- 


tur tunice subserice, linee paragaude, darentur etiam equi, inge- 
miscentibus frugi hominibus. 


We have lately seen the Consulate of Furius Placidus celebrated 
in the Circus with so great eagerness for popularity, that he seemed 
to give not prizes, but patrimonies, presenting tunics of linen and 
silk, borders of linen, and even horses, to the great scandal of all 
good men. 

The exact period here referred to is no doubt the 
consulship of Placidus and Romulus, A.D. 343. 


In the Epistles of AtcipHron (i. 39.) Myrrhine, a 
courtesan, loosens her girdle (ζώνιον), which probably 
fastened her upper garment or shawl. Her shift was 
silk (Βύμβυξ δ᾽ ἦν τὸ χιτώνιον), and so transparent as 
to show the colour of her skin. 


AUSONIUS 


satirizes a rich man of mean extraction, who never- 
theless made lofty pretensions to nobility of birth, 
professing to be descended from Mars, Romulus, and 
Remus, and who therefore caused their images to be 
embossed upon his plate and woven in a silken shawl *. 


* Hos ille Serum veste contexi jubet. Epig. 26. 

I shall have occasion to quote this Epigram entire in Part IV. 

N.B. I introduce Ausonius here among the heathen authors, but 
without reference to the question whether he was heathen or 
Christian. 
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In the following line, he alludes to the production 
of silk in the usual terms : 


Vellera depectit nemoralia vestifluus Ser. Idyll. 12. 


The Sér remote, in flowing garments drest, 
Combs down the fleeces, which the trees invest. 


Quintus Aur. SYMMACHUS. 

This distinguished officer, in a letter to the consul 
Stilicho, apologises in the following terms for his de- 
lay in sending a contribution of Holoseric pieces, that 
is, webs wholly made of silk, to the public exhibitions. 


Aque vero theatralis, et holosericarum vestium impetratio, etiam 
aliis ante me delata est: et ided juvatur exemplis. pist. /. iv. 8. 

Others have deferred supplying the water for the theatre and the 
Holoseric pieces, so that I have examples in my favour. 

In a letter to Magnillus (J. v. 20.) he speaks of Sub- 
seric pieces, webs made only in part of silk, as pre- 
sents ; 

Nam et vestes subsericas, quas homines mei post illationem pretii 


retentabant, et instructum reliquum Muneralium premiorum tuus 
coegit instinctus. 


At your instigation the Subseric pieces have been supplied, which 
my men kept back after the price had been settled; and likewise 
every thing else pertaining to the prizes which were to be given. 


CLAUDIAN 

mentions silk in numerous passages. The first of these 
(In Prob. et Olybr. Cons. 1. 177—192.) may be more 
properly quoted at full length, when I treat of gold as 
a Raw Material*. I shall here only observe, that the 
poet, in describing the consular robes of the two 
brothers Probinus and Olybrius (A.D. 395.), repre- 
sents the Gabine Cincture, by which the toga was 
girt over the breast, as made of silk. 


* In Book III., chapter u. 
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In the following passage the same poet represents 
the two brothers, Honorius and Arcadius, as dividing 
the empire of the world between them and receiving 
tributes of its productions from the most distant re- 
gions : 

Vestri juris erit, quicquid complectitur axis. 
Vobis rubra dabunt pretiosas equora conchas, 


Indus ebur, ramos Panchaia, vellera Seres. 
De III Cons. Honorii, 1. 209—211. 


To you the world its various wealth shall send : 
Their precious shells the Erythrean seas ; 

India its ivry, Araby its boughs, 

The distant Seres fleeces from the trees. 


In a poem, which immediately succeeds this in the 
order of time, Claudian describes a magnificent toga, 
worn by Honorius on being appointed a fourth time 
consul, by saying, that it received its colour (the Ty- 
rian purple) from the Phoenicians; its woof (of silk 
forming stripes or figures) from the Seres; and its 
weight (produced by Indian gems) from the river Hy- 
daspes*. Again, in his poem on the approaching 
marriage of Honorius and Maria, he mentions yellow 
silk curtains (velamina lutea Serum, 1. 211.) as a de- 
coration of the nuptial chamber. 

Again he says (in Eutrop. 1.1. v. 225, 226. 304. J. 1. 
Diaosee 


Te grandibus India gemmis, 
Te foliis Arabes ditent, te vellere Seres. 


Let India with her gems thy wealth increase, 
The Arabs with their leaves, the Seres with their fleece. 


* Tribuere colorem 
Pheenices, Seres subtemina, pondus Hydaspes. 
De IV Cons. Honorii, 1. 600, 601. 
I shall quote this passage more fully hereafter, as well as that next 
referred to. 
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He describes an ape ludicrously attired in a silk jacket 
(pretioso stamine Serum) ; and, inveighing against the 
progress of luxury, he speaks of some to whom even 
silk garments were a burthen (onerique vel ipsa Serica). 
In elaborate descriptions of the figured consular robes 
(the Trabez) of Honorius and Stilicho, he mentions 
the reins and other trappings of horses, as being 
wrought in silk*. 

The frequent allusions to silk in the complimentary 
poems of Claudian receive illustration from various 
imperial laws, which were promulgated in the same 
century and in part by the very emperors to whom his 
flattery is addressed, and which are preserved in the 
Copex or Justintan. Their object was not to en- 
courage the silk manufacture, but, on a principle very 
opposite to that of modern times, to make it an im- 
perial monopoly. The admiration excited by the 
splendour and elegance of silk attire was the ground, 
on which it was forbidden that any individual of the 
male sex should wear even a silken border upon his 
tunic or his pallium, with the exception of the em- 
peror, and his officers and servants. ‘To confine the 
enjoyment of these luxuries more entirely to the 
imperial family and court, all private persons were 
strictly forbidden to engage in the manufacture, and 
gold and silken borders (paragaude) were to be made 
only in the imperial Gyneceaf. 


* Rubra Serica. De VI Cons. Honor. 1.577. Serica Frena. In 
I Cons. Stilichonis, 1. i. v. 350. These passages also will be quoted 
more fully hereafter. 

+ See the Corpus Juris Civilis, Lugduni 1627, folio, tom. v. Codex 
Justiniani, 1. x. tit. vii. p. 131. 134. 
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Tue Perieptus Maris Eryturat. 


In this important document on ancient geography 
and commerce, we find repeated mention of silk in its 
raw state (ἔριον), in the state of thread (σηρικὸν νῆμα), 
and woven (ὀθόνια onpixa)*. These articles were 
brought down the Indus to the coast of the Erythrean 
Sea. They were also brought to the great mart of 
Barygaza, which was on the Gulf of Cambay near the 
modern Surat, and to the coast of Limyrica, which 
was still more remote. The author of the Periplus 
states, that they were brought by land through Bac- 
tria to Barygaza from a great city, called Thina, lying 
far towards the North in the interior of Asia. He of 
course refers to some part of Serica. It is remark- 
able, that he makes no mention of silk as the native 
production of India. 

Silk is mentioned in two passages of the laws of 
Manu, viz. XI. v.168.and XII. v.64. It is, however, 
observed by Heeren, who quotes passages of the Ra- 
mayana that make mention of silk, that garments of 
this material are there represented as worn only on 
festive occasions, and that they were undoubtedly Seric 
or Chinese productionst. Indeed it appears that the 
cloth made from the thread of the native worms of 
Hindostan, although highly valued for strength and 
durability (See above, § 46. p. 198.), is not remarkable 
for fineness, beauty, or splendour. 


Rurus Festus AviIENUS. 


I have formerly quoted a passage in which this au- 
thor, adopting the common notion of his time, sup- 
* Arriani Opp., vol. ii. Blancardi, pp. 164. 170. 179. 177. 


+ Ideen iiber die Politik, &c. der alten Welt, i. 2. pp. 647, 648. 
665—668. 677. 3rd edition. Gottingen 1815. 
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poses the Seres to spin thread from fleeces which 
were produced upon the trees*. He also mentions 
silk shawls (Serica pallia, 1. 1008.) as worn by the 
female Bacchantes of Ionia in their processions in 
honour of Bacchus ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
they are not mentioned in the original passage of Di- 
onysius, the author whom Avienus translates, so that 
we may reasonably infer, that the use of them on these 
occasions was introduced between the time of Diony- 
sius (about 30 B.C.) and that of Avienus (about A.D. 
400). 
Martianus CaPELLa. 


Post quos Seres, qui undis aspergunt arbores suas, ut lanugo, que 
Sericum creat, possit admitti. L. vi. p. 223. ed. Grotii 1599. 


Beyond these (the Anthropophagi) are the Seres, who asperse their 
trees with water to obtain the down, which produces silk. 


I find the following Inscription in Gruter, Tom. ITI. 
p.pcextv. It was found at Tivoli, and expresses that 
M.N. Procuuuvs, silk-manufacturer, erected ἃ monu- 
ment to Valeria Chrysis, his excellent and deserving 
wife. 

D.M. 
VALERIAE. CHRYSIDI. 
M. NVMIVS. PROCVLVS. 

SERICARIVS. 
CONJVGI. SVAE. 
OPTIME. BENEM. 
FECIT. 


Before proceeding to the Christian writers of the 
4th and following centuries we may now introduce 
the remarks of Servius on the passage formerly 


* § 28. p. 128, Note. 
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quoted from Virgil. He is supposed to have written 
about A.D. 400. 


Apud Indos et Seras sunt quidam in arboribus vermes, et bomby- 
ces appellantur; qui in aranearum morem tenuissima fila deducunt, 
unde est Sericum. 


Among the Indians and Seres there are on the trees certain worms, 
called Bombyces, which draw out very fine threads after the manner 
of spiders; and these threads constitute silk. 

It appears to me that we may consider the expres- 
sion Apud Indos et Seras, as equivalent to Apud Seras 
Indicos ; and it will then exactly correspond to Σῆρας 
᾿Ινδικοὺς in Clemens Alexandrinus (as quoted above, 
§ 44. p. 189). I shall endeavour to prove hereafter, 
that these ‘“‘ Indian Seres”’ were the inhabitants of 
Khotan in Little Bucharia*. 

49. The frequent comparison of Bombyces to spi- 
ders by the ancients suggests the inquiry whether they 
employed the thread of any kind of spider to make 
cloth, as was attempted in France by M. Bon. The 
failure of his attempt is sufficient, as it appears to me, 
to show, that the extensive manufacture of garments 
from this material must have been scarcely possible in 
ancient times. It is also to be observed, that the an- 
cients, when they compare the silk-worm to the spider, 
refer to the spider’s web, whereas M. Bon, not finding 
the web strong enough, made his cloth from the thread 
with which the spider envelopes its eggsf. 

* See below, § 56. 

+ The most extraordinary account of a spider’s web, which I have 
ever seen, is that given by Lieutenant W. Smyth. He says, ‘‘ We saw 
here (viz. at Pachiza on the river Huayabamba in Peru) a gigantic 
spider’s web suspended to the trees: it was about 25 feet in height, 
and near 50 in length; the threads were very strong, and it had the 


empty sloughs of thousands of insects hanging in it. It appeared 
to be the habitation of a great number of spiders of a larger size 
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But, although we have no reason to believe, that 
the web of any spider was anciently employed to make 
cloth, yet these accounts may have referred to worms, 
possibly varieties of the silk-worm, which spun long 
threads, floating in the air. The common silk-worm 
spins and suspends itself by its thread, long before it 
begins its cocoon. It appears probable, therefore, 
that there may have been wild varieties of this crea- 
ture, or perhaps other species of the same genus, which 


than we ever saw in England.” Narrative of a Journey from Lima 
to Para, London 1836, p. 141. 

For some interesting notices of the great spider of Brazil the reader 
is referred to Caldcleugh’s Travels in South America, London 1825, 
vol. i. ch. 2. p. 41; and to the Rev. R. Walsh’s Notices of Brazil, 
London 1830, vol. 11. p. 800, 301. Mr. Caldcleugh “assisted in 
liberating from a spider’s net a bird of the size of a swallow, quite 
exhausted with struggling, and ready to fall a prey to its indefati- 
gable enemies.” Mr. Walsh had his light straw hat removed from 
his head by a similar web extending from tree to tree in an opening 
through which he had occasion to pass. He wound upon a card se- 
veral of the threads composing the web; and he observes, that, as 
these spiders are gregarious, the difficulties experienced by M. Bon 
from the ferocity of the solitary European spiders in killing and de- 
vouring one another would not exist if the attempt were made to ob- 
tain clothing from the former. 

In the forests of Java Sir George Staunton “found webs of spiders, 
woven with threads of so strong a texture as not easily to be divided 
without a cutting instrument.””—Account of Lord Macartney’s Em- 
bassy to China, London 1797, νοὶ. 1. ch. 7. p. 302. 

Supposing that the ancient Seres or Chinese had spiders of similar 
habits to those of Peru, Brazil, and Java, it is not impossible, that 
they may have spun and woven the threads of their webs. But we 
do not know, that they had such spiders; and, although I have 
thought it right to place this evidence before the reader that he may 
the better form his own judgment, I think it much more probable, 
that the ancients, even when they compare Bombyces to spiders, in- 
tend to speak of silk-worms, though probably of wild species or va- 
nieties. 
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in the earlier stages of their existence spun threads 
long enough for use. I ground this conjecture partly 
on the following passage from Du Halde’s History of 
China (vol.il. p.359,360. 8vo edition. London, 1736). 


The province of Chan-tong produces a particular sort of silk, 
which is found in great quantities on the trees and in the fields. It 
is spun and made into a stuff called Kien-tcheou. ‘This silk is made 
by little insects that are much like caterpillars. They do not spin 
an oval or round cod, like the silk-worms, but very long threads. 
These threads, as they are driven about by the winds, hang upon 
the trees and bushes, and are gathered to make a sort of silk, which 
is coarser than that made of the silk spun in houses. But these 
worms are wild, and. eat indifferently the leaves of mulberry and 
other trees. ‘Those who do not understand this silk would take it 
for unbleached cloth, or a coarse sort of drugget. 

The worms, which spin this silk, are of two kinds; the first, which 
are much larger and blacker than the common silk-worms, are called 
Tsouen-kien; the second, that are smaller, are named Tiao-kien. 
The silk of the first is of a reddish gray, that of the other is darker. 
The stuff made of these materials is between both colours, it is very 
close, does not fret, is very lasting, washes like linen, and, when it 
is good, receives no damage by spots, even though oil were to be 
shed on it. 

This stuff is very much valued by the Chinese, and is sometimes 
as dear as satin or the finest silks. As the Chinese are very skilful 
at counterfeiting, they make a false sort of Kien-tcheou with the 
waste of the T’che-kiang silk, which without due inspection might 
easily be taken for the right. 


This account appears to me to afford a remarkable 
illustration of many of the expressions of the ancient 
writers, as already quoted, such as ‘‘ Bombyx pendulus 
urget opus,” Martial; ‘‘ Per aerem liquando aranearum 
horoscopis idoneas sedes tendit,” Tertullian ; ‘‘ In ara- 
nearum morem tenuissima fila deducunt,’’ Servius. 

In further illustration of the subject, and as tending 
to show that the Kien-tcheou is manufactured from 
the thread of a silk-worm, modified in its habits and 
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perhaps in its organization by circumstances, I shall 
now quote a few passages from a work having the fol- 
lowing title: ‘‘China; its costume, arts, manufactures, 
&c. edited from the originals in the cabinet of M. Ber- 
tin, with observations by M. Breton. Translated from 
the French. London 1812.” Vol. iv. p. 55, &c. 


The wild silk-worms are found in the hottest provinces of China, 
especially near Canton. They live indifferently on all sorts of leaves, 
particularly on those of the ash, the oak, and the fagara, and spin 
a greyish and rarely white silk. The coarse cloth manufactured 
from it is called Kien-tcheou, will bear washing, and on that ac- 
count persons of quality do not disdain to wear clothes of it. With 
this silk also the strings of musical instruments are made, because 
it is stronger and more sonorous. 

Entomologists treat but very superficially of the habits of the wild 
silk-worms, while they dwell in minute detail on the method of rear- 
ing them in Provence. 

It is between the 19th and 22nd day of their existence, that they 
undertake the great work of spinning their cod. They curve a leaf 
into a kind of cup, and then form a cocoon as large and nearly as 
hard as a hen’s-egg. This cod has one end open like a reversed 
funnel; it is a passage for the butterfly, which is to come out. 

The oak-worms are slower in making their cocoon than those of 
the fagara and ash, and they set about it differently. Instead of 
bending a single leaf, they roll themselves in two or three and spin 
their cod. It is larger, but the silk is inferior in quality, and of 
course not so valuable. 

The wild cods are so strong and so compact, that the insects have 
great difficulty in extricating themselves, and therefore remain in- 
closed from the end of the summer to the spring of the following 
year. These butterflies, unlike the domestic insect, fly very well. 
The domestic silk-worm is but a variety of the wild species. It 
is fed on the leaves of the mulberry-tree. 

Silk is so common in China, and manual labour is so cheap, that 
it there seems inexhaustible. Not only the mandarins, but men of 
letters and all persons in easy circumstances, as well male as female, 
wear silk, satin, or damask clothes. Even the uniforms of the sol- 
diers are made of this elsewhere considered so valuable material. 


ue 
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The circumstance that the worms were sometimes 
fed with oak-leaves is mentioned in Du Halde’s His- 
tory of China, vol. 1i. p. 363. 

Here then we have a justification of the ancients 
in asserting, both that the silk-worms produced long 
threads and webs floating in the air like those of spi- 
ders, and that they fed upon the leaves of the oak, 
the ash, and many other trees. It may be recollected, 
that Pliny expressly mentions both the oak (quercus) 
and the ash (fraainus). 

Until very lately the use of silk among the ancients 
was investigated only by philologists. Within a few 
years M. Latreille, an entomologist of the highest di- 
stinction, has directed his attention to the subject and 
has examined particularly the above-cited passages of 
Aristotle, Pliny, and Pausanias. He never supposes 
the ancient Sericum to have been the produce of any 
thing except the silk-worm. But of this there are 
several varieties, partly perhaps natural, and partly 
the result of domestication. He endeavours to ex- 
plain some parts of Phny’s description by showing 
their seeming correspondence with some of the prac- 
tices actually observed by the Orientals in the ma- 
nagement of silk-worms. In this attempt he does 
not appear to me to be very successful, although 
I accede to his general conclusion, which he ex- 
presses in the following terms: ‘‘ De mes recherches 
on doit tirer cette conséquence, que les passages 
d’Aristotle, de Pline, de Pausanias, et de plusieurs 
autres auteurs anciens, concernant les vers a soie, 
ne sont que des traditions indiennes, chinoises, ou 
thibétaines, rélatives ἃ des vers ἃ soie sauvages, plus 
ou moins altérées et extremélées de quelques cir- 
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constances propres ἃ la culture de l’espéce domes- 
tique*.” . 

An account of the wild silk-worms of China is to 
be found in the ‘‘ Mémoires concernant |’Histcire, les 
Sciences, les Arts, &c. des Chinois,” compiled by the 
missionaries of Pekingt. This account is principally 
derived from the information of Father D’Incarville, 
one of the missionaries. It coincides generally with 
the accounts already quoted from Du Halde and Bre- 
ton. I extract the following particulars as conveying 
some further information. 

The Chinese annals from the year 150 B.C. to A.D. 
638 make frequent mention of the great quantity of 
silk produced by the wild worms, and observe that 
their cocoons were as large as eggs or apricots. 

The following passage is also deserving of atten- 
tion: ‘‘ Le papillon de ces vers sauvages, dit le Pére 
d’Incarville, est a ailes vitrées.”’ This information, if 
correct, would prove that there was at least one kind 
of wild silk-worms in China, which was a different 
species from the Phaleena Mori ; for that has no trans- 
parent membranes in its wings, and would not be 
likely to receive them in consequence of any change 
in its mode of life. 

I have formerly (§ 40. p. 164.) expressed my opi- 
nion that the silk-worm of Aristotle and the other 
Greek and Roman authors was the caterpillar of the 
Phalzena Mori; and, notwithstanding the curious cir- 


* M. Latreille’s paper is published in the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, tome xxii. pp. 58—84. 

+ Tome ii. pp. 579—601. Paris, 1777, 4to. This Memoir is re- 
printed with abridgements as an Appendix to Stanislaus Julien’s 
Translation of the Chinese Treatise on the Breeding of Silk-worms, 
Paris, 1837, Svo. 
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cumstance here noticed, and the evidence now pre- 
sented respecting the greater resemblance of the pro- 
duce of wild silk-worms to spiders’ webs, I still think 
that the silk brought to Asia Minor and other Western 
regions, (called Σηρικὸν or βομβύκινον, and in its raw 
state μέταξα), was produced by the Phalena Mori 
only. For all accounts agree in saying that the silk of 
the wild worms of China was much coarser than that 
of the domestic silk-worm which feeds on the mul- 
berry ; and the cloth manufactured from the former 
was a kind of drugget, which was never dyed, because 
it would not retain the colour. Cloth, such as this, 
would scarcely have been worth the expense of carriage 
to the shores of the Mediterranean ; and we know that 
the manufactures of Serica were chiefly valued, not 
for their strength or durability, but for their exquisite 
fineness, their beautiful gloss, and for receiving the 
Tyrian purple and other dyes. 

But, although the silk brought either in the raw or 
manufactured state to the cities of India, Phcenice, 
Asia Minor, and Europe, was the produce of the Pha- 
lena Mori, and probably in its domesticated state, 
yet it appears very possible, that there may have 
been in China and in the ancient Serica, not only 
wild varieties of the Phalzena Mori, but other species 
distinct from it and resembling the wild silk-worms of 
India. Possibly the large and splendid Phalzna Atias, 
which is often brought to us in cases of Chinese in- 
sects, may be one of the wild silk-worms of that coun- 
try. It has windows, or transparent membranes, in 
its wings. It would probably form a cocoon as large 
as a hen’s egg, and its thread is coarse and strong. 
Nor can there be any doubt, that the webs of the 
larvee of this and every other species of Phalena 
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would more resemble those of spiders and be spread 
more over the trees in the state of downy fleeces, 
when they were entirely wild, and obliged, instead of 
forming simple cods, to stretch their threads in innu- 
merable directions from one point to another. 

50. I now proceed to take the Christian authors of 
the fourth and following centuries in the order of 
time. 

Arnosius (A.D. 305.) 
thus speaks of the heathen gods : 

Vestis indigent tegmine; ut virgo Tritonia curiosius stamen neat, 
et qualitate pro temporis aut trilices tunicas aut de serico imponat*. 


They want the covering of a garment: the Tritonian virgin must 
spin a thread of extraordinary fineness, and according to circum- 
stances put ona tunic either of mail, or of silk. 


Grecorius Nazianzenus, Cl. A.D. 370. 


The following passage contains, I believe, the ear- 
hest allusion to the use of silk in the services of the 
Christian Church. 


ἔΑλλοι μὲν χρυσόντε καὶ ἄργυρον, ot δὲ τὰ Σηρῶν 
Δώρα φέρουσι θεῷ γήματα λεπταλέα. 
Καὶ Χριστῷ θυσίην τὶς ἁγνὴν ἀνέθηκεν ἑαυτόν" 
Καὶ σπένδει δαρκύων ἄλλος ἁγνὰς λιβάδας. 
Ad Hellenium pro Monachis Carmen. tom. τι. p. 106. ed. Par. 1630. 
Silver and gold some bring to God 
Or the fine threads by Seres spun: 
Others to Christ themselves devote, 
A chaste and holy sacrifice, 
And make libations of their tears. 


* Ady. Gentes, 1. il. p.580, ed. Erasmi. In this passage we may 
remark the use of “‘imponat”’ (put on) instead of the more appro- 
priate verb “‘induat.” The Tritonian virgin (Minerva) must be con- 
sidered as wearing the tunic of mail (¢rilices tunicas) for war, the 
silken tunic for peace, thus varying it ‘‘ pro qualitate temporis.”” The 
denomination here used for the coat of mail appears to be borrowed 
from Virgil’s Adneid. 
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Basin, ‘Cl. ALD 3370: 


Although this celebrated author was a native of 
Asia Minor, and had studied in Syria and Palestine, 
he appears to have known the silk-worm only from 
books and by report. His description of it in the 
following passage, in which we first find the beautiful 
illustration of the doctrine of a resurrection from the 
change of the chrysalis, is chiefly copied from Aristo- 
tle’s account as formerly quoted. (See above, § 40.)* 


Ti dare οἱ ἀπιστοῦντες τῷ Παύλῳ περὶ τῆς κατὰ τὴν ἀνάστασιν ἀλ- 
λοιώσεως, ὁρῶντες πολλὰ τῶν ἀερίων τὰς μορφὰς μεταβάλλοντα ; ὁποῖα 
καὶ περὶ τοῦ ᾿Ινδικοῦ σκώληκος ἱστορεῖται τοῦ κερασφύρον᾽ ὃς εἰς κάμπην 
τὰ πρῶτα μεταβαλὼν, εἶτα προϊὼν βομβυλιὸς γίνεται, καὶ οὐδὲ ἐπὶ ταύ- 
της ἵσταται τῆς μορφῆς, ἀλλὰ χαύνοις καὶ πλατέσι πετάλοις ὑποπτεροῦ- 
ται. Ὅταν» οὖν καθέζησθε τὴν τούτων ἐργασίαν ἀναπηνιζόμεναι αἱ 
γυναῖκες, τὰ νήματα λέγω, ἃ πέμπουσιν ὑμῖν οἱ Σῆρες πρὸς τὴν τῶν 
μαλακών ἐνδυμάτων κατασκευὴν, μεμνημέναι τῆς κατὰ τὸ ζῶον τοῦτο 
μεταβολῆς, ἐναργῆ λαμβάνετε τῆς ἀναστάσεως ἔννοιαν, καὶ μὴ ἀπι- 
στεῖτε τῇ ἀλλαγῇ, ἣν Παῦλος ἅπασι κατεπαγγέλλεται.--- Hexahemeron, 
p. 79. 4. Ed. Benedict. 


I add the Latin translation of the above passage 
made by Eustatutius about A.D. 440. 


Quid dicitis, qui Paulo Apostolo de resurrectione non creditis, cum 
videatis certa de aereis animantibus figuram propriam commutare, 
sicut Indiacum vermem, qui est corniger, primo in verucze se speciem 
transformantem, deinde fieri bombulionem, nec tamen in eo schemate 
persistentem, sed membranis mollioribus plumescentem aligerum red- 
di? Itaque vos matronz, quando sedetis eorum revolventes opera, 
id est, stamina, que Seres hue dirigunt ad confectionem vestium de- 


ἘΠ do not mean, by what I have here asserted, to deny, that 
Aristotle and Basil may have derived their accounts from some com- 
mon source. Perhaps on this supposition we may best explain both 
the correspondence and the variation in their language. Of the two 
authors Basil appears to me to have been nearest the truth in his de- 
scription ; and indeed his words seem to agree very nearly with the 
actual facts. 
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licatarum, reminiscimini hujus animalis refigurationem, ut evidens de 
resurrectione capiatis exemplum, et nihil dubitetis de reformatione 
corporis, quam Paulus exponit. 


What have you to say, who disbelieve the assertion of the Apostle 
Paul concerning the change at the resurrection, when you see many 
of the inhabitants of the air changing their forms ? Consider, for ex- 
ample, the account of the horned worm of India, which, having first 
changed into a caterpillar (erwca, or veruca), then in process of time 
becomes a cocoon (bomédylius, or bombulio), and does not continue 
even in this form, but assumes light and expanded wings. Ye women, 
who sit winding upon bobbins the produce of these animals, namely 
the threads, which the Seres send to you for the manufacture of fine 
garments, bear in mind the change of form in this creature; derive 
from it a clear conception of the resurrection; and discredit not that 
transformation which Paul announces to us all. 


When St. Basil says of the new-born moth, that 
“it assumes light and expanded wings,” the beauty 
of the comparison in illustrating the Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection is enhanced, when we consider that 
in its wild state the moth flies very well, although, 
when domesticated, its flight is weak and its wings 
small and shrivelled*: but still more beautiful does 
the figure become, if we suppose a reference to those 
larger and more splendid Phalenz which produce the 
coarser kinds of silk in India, and probably also in 
Chinat. 

Basil is the first writer, who distinctly mentions the 
change of the silk-worm from a chrysalis to a moth. 
In his application of that fact he addresses himself to 


* See M. Breton, as quoted above, § 49. p. 209. 

+ See above, § 40. p. 164, Note. § 49. p. 212. In the Memoir 
already quoted the Missionaries say, ‘‘ Nos livres de piété ont pris 
le ver ἃ soie pour symbole de la résurrection, soit de l’ame a la grace, 
soit du corps a la vie éternelle.” 

The Phalena Atlas, apparently a native of China, measures 8 
inches across the wings from tip to tip. 
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his countrywomen in Asia Minor, and his language 
represents them sitting and winding on bobbins the 
raw silk obtained from the Seres and designed to be 
afterwards woven into cloth. His evidence thus con- 
firms the remark, which I formerly made in relation 
to the passage of Aristotle (ᾧ 40. p. 163.), that the 
ancient Greeks did not breed silk-worms, but received 
the raw silk from the interior of Asia. Between these 
two authors we may however observe a difference of 
phraseology which appears deserving of notice. While 
they both describe the women, not as spinning the 
the silk (j@ovrec), but as winding it on bobbins (ava- 
πηνιζόμεναι), they designate the material so wound by 
two different names. Basil uses the term νήματα, which 
might be meant to imply that the silk came from the 
Seres in skeins as it comes to us from China: Ari- 
stotle, on the contrary, uses the term βομβύκια, which 
can only refer to the state of silk before it is wound 
into skeins. As it might appear impossible to convey 
it in this state to Cos, I shall here insert from the au- 
thorities already quoted, the Chinese Missionaries, an 
account of the process by which the cocoons are pre- 
pared for winding, and it will then be seen, that the 
cods or cocoons might have been transported to any 
part of the world. 

To prepare the cocoons of the wild silk-worms, the 
Chinese cut the extremities of them with a pair of 
scissars. ‘They are then put into a canvass bag, and 
immersed for an hour or more in a kettle of boiling 
lie, which dissolves the gum. When this is effected, 
they are taken from the kettle; they are pressed to 
expel the lie, and are then left till the next morning 
to dry. Whilst they are still moist, the chrysalis is 
extracted from each cocoon, which is then turned 
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inside out so as to make a sort of cowl. They are 
then easily wound into thread. It is only necessary 
to put them again into lukewarm water, and then to 
cap ten or twelve of them upon one another like so 
many thimbles, to insert a small distaff through them, 
and so to wind the silk from them upon the spindle or 
the reel. 


Amsrose, Cl. A.D. 374. 


Sericz vestes, et auro intexta velamina, quibus divitis corpus am- 
bitur, damna viventium, non subsidia defunctorum sunt.—De Na- 
butho Jezraelitd, cap.i. tom.i. p.566. Kd. Bened. 


Silken garments, and veils interwoven with gold, with which the 
body of the rich man is encompassed, are a loss to the living and no 
gain to the dead. 


Et quia de volatilibus dicimus, non putamus alienum ea complecti 
que de verme Indico tradit historia, vel eorum relatio, qui videre 
potuerunt. Fertur hic corniger vermis, converti primim in speciem 
caulis, atque in eam mutari naturam; inde processu quodam fieri 
bombylius ; nec eam tamen formam figuramque custodit, sed laxis 
et latioribus foliis videtur pennas adsumere. Ex his foliis mollia illa 
Seres depectunt vellera, que ad usus 5101 proprios divites vindica- 
runt.—Hewxahemeron, lib. v. cap. 23. 


The latter of these two passages is intended to be 
a translation of the passage cited from Basil. We may 
observe, that the sense of ἱστορεῖται is more fully ex- 
pressed by the periphrasis, ‘‘ tradit historia, vel eorum 
relatio, qui videre potuerunt ;” which supports my re- 
marks on Aristotle and Basil, by showing that the 
natives of Greece and Italy in the 4th century knew 
the silk-worm only from books or from report. 

Basil was evidently aware of the change of the worm 
into a fly. He expresses it by the words, ἀλλὰ χαύνοις 
kat πλατέσι πετάλοις ὑποπτεροῦται. Ambrose was, as 
it seems, ignorant of this wonderful fact, and trans- 
lates the expression of Basil thus, ‘‘ sed laxis et lati- 
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3 


oribus foliis videtur pennas adsumere.”’ He evidently 
supposes the meaning of Basil to be, that thin and 
spreading appendages, like the leaves of trees (folia), 
were attached to the insect by its last transformation ; 
and, recollecting the accounts, given by Virgil and 
others, of combing the silk from leaves, he asserts, 
that from the leaves thus produced, being constituent 
parts of the insect, the Seres comb those fleeces, which 
are manufactured into garments for the rich*. 

Here I think it not out of place to introduce the 
account of the silk-worm by Gezoreius Pistpa, who 
flourished about A.D. 640, and is likewise the author of 
an Hexahemeron, derived in part from that of St. Basil, 
but written in Greek Iambic verset. He is much be- 
hind Basil in regard to correct information on this 
subject, although he lived at Constantinople after the 
breeding of silk-worms had been introduced there. Ac- 
cording to him the silk-worm (0 μετάξοποιος σκωληξ) 
pines or moulders almost to nothing in its tomb, and 
then returns to its former shape. The verses are how- 
ever deserving of attention for their elegance, and for 
the repetition of Basil’s idea, which Ambrose has left 
out, of the analogy between the restoration of the silk- 
worm and the resurrection of man. 

Ποῖος δὲ καὶ σκωλήκα Σηρικὸν νόμος 

Πείθει τὰ λαμπρόκλωστα γήματα πλέκειν, 
‘A, τῇ βαφῇ χρωσθέντα τῆς ἁλουργίδος, 
Χαυνοῖ τὸν ὄγκον τῶν κρατούντων ἐμφρόνως ; 
Μνήμη γὰρ αὐτοὺς εὐλαβῶς ὑποτρέχει, 

“Ore πρὸ αὐτῶν THs στολῆς ἣ λαμπρότης 


* Jnstead of ‘‘ Ex his foliis”’ the Edit. Rom. has ““Εἰχ hujus filis.” 
But the former is undoubtedly the true reading, being found in all 
the MSS. and in all the editions except the Roman. 

+ Besides the editions of this poem, mentioned by Cave, it is pub- 
lished in Appendix Corporis Hist. Byzantine, Rome 1777, folio. 
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Σκώληκος ἦν ἔνδυμα καὶ φθαρτὴ σκέπη, 

Ὃς, τῇ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς μαρτυρῶν ἀναστάσει, 

Θνήσκει μὲν ἔνδον τῶν ἑαυτοῦ νημάτων, 

Τὸν αὐτὸν οἶκον καὶ ταφὴν Cedeypévos, 

Σχεδὸν δὲ παντὸς τοῦ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν σαρκίου 

Σαπέντος ἢ ῥυέντος ἢ τετηγμένου, 

Χρονόυ καλοῦντος ἐκ φθορᾶς ὑποστρέφει, 

Καὶ τὴν πάλαι μόρφωσιν ἀῤῥήτως φύει 

Ἔν τῷ περιττεύσαντι μικρῷ λειψάνῳ, 

Πρὸς τὴν dx’ ἀρχῆς σωματούμενος πλάσιν. 

1. 1265—1282. 

What law persuades the Seric worm to spin 
Those shining threads, which, dyed with purple hue, 
Inflate, yet check the pride of mighty men? 
For, whilst they blaze in grand attire, the thought 
Steals on,—This splendid robe once cloth’d a worm: 
Type of our resurrection from the grave, 
It dies within the tomb itself has spun, 
That perishing abode, which is at once 
Its house and tomb; in which it rots away, 
Till at the call of time it gladly leaves 
Corruption, and its ancient shape resumes. 
A little remnant of its mould’ring flesh, 
By processes unspeakable and dark, 
Restores the wonders of its earliest form. 


Macarius, Cl. A.D. 373. 

Ὥσπερ γυνὴ ἔχουσα ὁλοσήρικα, καὶ μαργαρίτας περιβεβλημένη, εἰς 
πορνεῖον προέστηκεν, οὕτως καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν τοιούτων I] καρδία αὐτῶν πορ- 
νεῖον ἐστιν ἀκαθάρτων rvevparwy.—Homil. 17. § 9. 

This passage is an additional proof that the use of 
silken clothing was characteristic of dissolute women. 
Compare the preceding extracts from Propertius, Ho- 
race, and Alciphron. 


Jerome, Cl. A.D. 378. 


51. This great author mentions silk in numerous 
passages. 
In his translation of Ezekiel xxvu. he has supposed 
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silk (sericum) to be an article of Syrian and Phoenician 
traffic as early as the time of that prophet; but, as I 
conceive, without sufficient grounds. He has in fact 
accommodated his translation to the circumstances of 
his own age*. 


Syrus negotiator tuus propter multitudinem operum tuorum, gut- 
tam, purpuram, et scutulata; et byssum, et sericum, et chodchod 
proposuerunt in mercatu tuo. 


In his beautiful and interesting Epistle to Leta on 
the Education of her Daughter (Opp. Paris, 1546. tom.1. 
p. 20. C.), he says ; 


Discat et lanam facere, tenere colum, ponere in gremio calathum, 
rotare fusum, stamina pollice ducere. Spernat bombycum telas, 
Serum vellera, et aurum in filalentescens. Talia vestimenta paret, 
quibus pellatur frigus, non quibus vestita corpora nudentur...... 
.... Pro gemmis et serico divinos codices amet, in quibus non auri 
et pellis Babylonice vermiculata pictura, sed ad fidem placeat emen- 
data et erudita distinctio. 


Let her learn also to spin wool, to hold the distaff, to place the 
basket in her bosom, to twirl the spindle, to draw the threads with 
her thumb. Let her despise the webs of silk-worms, the fleeces of 
the Seres, and gold beaten into threads. Let her prepare such gar- 
ments as may dispel cold, not expose the body naked, even when it is 
clothed. Instead of gems and silk let her love the sacred books, &c. 


Nos, quia serica veste non utimur, monachi judicamur: quia ebrii 
non sumus, nec cachinno ora dissolvimus, continentes vocamur et 
tristes : si tunica non canduerit, statim illud e trivio, Impostor et 
Grecus est.—Epist. ad Marcellum, De Aigrotatione Blesilla, tom. te 
». 156. ed. Erasmi 1526. 


Because we do not use garments of silk, we are reckoned monks ; 
because we are not drunken, and do not convulse ourselves with 
laughter, we are called restrained and sad: if our tunic is not white, 
we immediately hear the proverb, He is an impostor and a Greek. 


* See below, extracts from Procopius as evidence of the establish- 
ment of the silk trade in Tyre and Berytus as early as the fourth 
century of our era, 
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Ante nudo eras pede; modd non solim calceato, sed et ornato,. 
Tune pexaé tunica et nigra subucula vestiebaris, sordidatus et palli- 
dus, et callosam opera gestitans manum ; nunc lineis et sericis ves- 
tibus, et Atrebatum et Laodicee indumentis ornatus incedis.—Adv. 
Jovinianum, 1. ii. Opp. ed. Paris. 1546. tom. ii. p. 29. 


You formerly went with naked feet; now you not only use shoes, 
but even ornamented ones. You then wore a poor tunic and a black 
shirt under it, dirty and pale, and having your hand callous with 
labour; now you go adorned with linen and silk, and with vestments 
obtained from the Atrebates and from Laodicea. 


Curysostom, Cl. A.D. 398. 
᾿Αλλὰ σηρικὰ τὰ ἱμάτια ; ἀλλὰ ῥακίων γέμουσα ἣ ψυχή. 
Comment. in Psalm 48. tom. v. p.517. ed. Ben. 


Does the rich man wear silken shawls ? His soul however is fuil of 
tatters. 


Καλὰ τὰ σηρικὰ ἱμάτια, ἀλλὰ σκωλήκων ἐστὶν ὕφασμα. 

(Quoted by Vossius, tym. Lat. p. 466.) 

Silken shawls are beautiful, but the production of worms. 

Ὅταν γὰρ τὰ νήματα τὰ onpiKa, ἃ μηδὲ ἐν ἱμάτιοις ὑφαίνεσθαι καλὸν, 
ταῦτα ἐν ὑπόδημασι διαῤῥάπτητε, πόσης ὕβρεως, πόσου γέλωτος ταῦτα 
ἄξια; Hom. 49 in Matt. tom. vil. ». 510. ed. Benedict. 

In the last passage Chrysostom inveighs against the 
practice of embroidering shoes with silk thread, ob- 
serving that it was a shame even to wear it woven in 
shawls. Such is the change of circumstances, that 
now even the poorest persons of both sexes, if decently 
attired, have silk in their shoes. 


Hexioporus, Cl. A.D. 390. 


This author, describing the ceremonies at the nup- 
tials of Theagenes and Chariclea, says, ‘‘ The ambas- 
sadors of the Seres came, bringing the thread and webs 
of their spiders, one of the webs dyed purple, the other 
white”? (τὴν μὲν φοινικοβαφῆ, τὴν δὲ λευκοτάτην ἐσθῆτα). 
Aithiopica, lib. x. p. 494. Commelina. 
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Hesycuivs. 

Σῆρες, Swa νήθοντα μέταξαν" ἢ ὄνομα ἔθνους, ὅθεν ἔρχεται καὶ τὸ 
ὁλοσήρικον. 

Σηρών, σκωλήκων τῶν γεννώντων τὰ σηρικά. Σῆρες γὰρ οἱ σκώληκες. 

Hesychius is mistaken in supposing that Σῆρες pro- 
perly meant silk-worms. Although the Emperor Julian 
uses the term in this sense (οἱ Περσικοὶ onpec, Hpist.24.), 
he too must be considered inaccurate, as well as Pau- 
sanias (as quoted above, § 44. p.188.). Ser was the 
name of a nation, not of an insect*. 


* Having quoted Hesychius, I will here introduce in a note the 
passages of parallel import from the Lexicons of Photius, Zonaras, 


Suidas, and Phavorinus. 
Puorivs. 
Σῆρες, ἔθνος, ἔνθα ἡ μέταξα γίνεται, ἐξ οὗ καὶ Σηρικὸν τὰ ἐκ μετάξης 


ὑφασμένα héyerar.—Levicon, ed. Hermanni, Lips. 1808. 


ZONARAS. 
y) e oh ξ EN ΝΣ Ect , Bes Ae / \ ξ ΄ 
Σὴρ, ὁ σκώληξ. καὶ κλίνεται σηρός. καὶ σηρικα ἱμάτια, τὰ μεταξωτά. 
—Lezwicon, ed. Tittmann, Lips. 1808. 


SuIDAs. 

Σῆρες, ἔθνος, ἔνθα ἡ μέταξα γίνεται, ἐξ οὗ καὶ Σηρικὰ τὰ ἐκ μετάξης 
ὑφασμένα λέγεται. Καὶ Σὴρ, σηρὸς, ἡ εὐθεῖα. 

Σηρική. Ὅτι ἡ μέταξα ἐστιν, ἐξ ἧς εἰώθεσαν τὴν ἐσθῆτα ἐργάζεσθαι, 
ἣν πάλαι μὲν Ἕλληνες Μηδικὴν ἐκάλουν, τὰ δὲ νῦν Σηρικὴν ὀνομάζου- 
σιν. “Eri δὲ Ἰουστινιανοῦ πρὸς Αἰθίοπας πρεσβεύονται Ῥωμαῖοι, ὅπως 
Αἰθίοπες, ὠνούμενοι τὴν μέταξαν ἐξ ᾿Ινδῶών, ἀποδόμενοι δὲ αὐτὴν ἐς 
“Ῥωμαίους, αὐτοὶ μὲν κύριοι γένωνται μεγάλων χρημάτων, Ῥωμαίους δὲ 
τοῦτο ποιήσωσι κερδαίνειν μόνον, ὅτι δὴ οὐκέτι ἀναγκασθήσονται τὰ 
σφέτερα αὐτῶν χρήματα ἐς τοὺς πολεμίους μετενεγκεῖν. Καὶ Σηρικὸν 
Νῆμα, καὶ Σηρικὰ ἹἹμάτια. 

We may observe, that the former of these passages has been copied 
from Photius by Suidas. The latter is an extract from a passage of 
the writings of Procopius, which has been already in part quoted, 
ᾧ 44. p. 192, and which will be further noticed hereafter in § 56. 


PHAVORINUS. 
, e - ΄ lol . *t 
Méraéa παρὰ τοῖς νεωτέροις τῶν "Ἑλλήνων, τὸ σηρικὸν, ὅθεν καὶ τὸ 


ἕ , 
μέταςωτον. 
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Salmasius (in Tertullianum de Palho, p, 242.) quotes 
the following passage from AN UNCERTAIN AUTHOR. 

Ὁμοία ἐστὶν ἡ τοῦ παρόντος βίου τερπνότης ᾿Γνδικῷ σκωληκιῷ, ὅπερ TO 
φυλλῷ τοῦ δένδρου συντυλιχϑὲν, και τῇ τροφῇ ἀσχοληθὲν, συνεπνίγη ἐν 
αὐτῷ τοῦ μεταξίου κουκουλίῳ. 

The pleasure of the present life is like the Indian worm, which, 
having involved itself in the leaf of the tree and having been satisfied 
with food, chokes itself in the cocoon of its own thread. 


This writer, whoever he was, appears to have had a 
correct idea of the manner in which the silk-worm 
wraps itself in a leaf of the tree, on which it feeds, 
and spins its tomb within*. The term κουκόυλιον, 
cocoon, is remarkable, and the use of μεταξίον for Raw 
Silk. 

52. Prupentius, Cl. A.D. 405. 


The following sentence occurs in a speech of St. 
Laurence at his martyrdom : 


Hune, qui superbit serico, 
Quem currus inflatum vehit ; 
Hydrops aquosus lucido 
Tendit veneno intrinsecus. 
Peristeph. Hymn. iu. 1. 237—240. 


\ e ΄ aN ΄ ΄ \ AS: μ \ ξ ΄ 
Σὴρ, ο σκώληξ, και κλίνεται onpos. Kat σηρικα μάτια, τα μέταζςωτα. 


The explanation of the word Σὴρ is copied from Zonaras. 


Méraéa (Metazra), or Méraéts,is the common term for raw silk. It 
is in all probability the original Asiatic name, imported into Greece 
together with the article itself. Silk is still called Medar in Arme- 
nian. The term appears to have come first into use among the Greeks 
about the end of the fourth century. The reader may consult Du 
Fresne, Glossarium Med. Grecitatis, v. Méraéa, &c.; Dahler in 
Valpy’s edition of Stephani Thes. L. Grace, tom. i. p. cceccxxxiii. 
Also the next extract ; Georgius Pisida as quoted adove § 50. p. 218; 
Palladius as quoted in § 53; Procopius as quoted in ὃ 56; Theophy- 
lactus Simocatta as quoted in § 58. 

* See M. Breton, as quoted above, § 49. p. 209. 
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See him, attir’d in silken pride, 
Inflated in his chariot ride ; 

The lucid poison works within, 
Dropsy distends his swollen skin. 


In another Hymn to the honour of St. Romanus we 
find the following lines : 


Aurum regestum nonne carni adquiritur ? 
Inlusa vestis, gemma, bombyx, purpura, 
In carnis usum mille queruntur dolis. 
Peristeph. Hymn. x. 
To please the flesh a thousand arts contend : 
The miser’s heaps of gold, the figur’d vest, 
The gem, the silk-worm, and the purple dye, 
By toil acquir’d, promote no other end. 


In the same Hymn (J. 1015.) Prudentius describes 
a heathen priest sacrificing a bull, and drest in a silken 
toga which is held up by the Gabine cincture (Cinctu 
Gabino Sericam fultus togam). Perhaps, however, we 
ought here to understand that the cincture only, not 
the whole toga, was of silk*. It was used to fasten 
and support the toga by being drawn over the breast. 

In two other passages this poet censures the progress 
of luxury in dress, and especially when adopted by 


men. 


Sericaque in fractis fluitent ut pallia membris. 
Psychomachia, 1. 365. 
The silken scarves float o’er their weaken’d limbs. 


Sed pudet esse viros: querunt vanissima quaque 
Quis niteant: genuina leves ut robora solvant, 
Vellere non ovium, sed Eoo ex orbe petitis 
Ramorum spoliis fluitantes sumere amictus, 
Gaudent, et durum scutulis perfundere corpus. 
Additur ars, ut fila herbis saturata recoctis 
Inludant varias distincto stamine formas. 

Ut queeque est lanugo fer mollissima tactu, 


* Compare the extracts from Claudian, § 48. p. 201. 
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Pectitur. Hunc videas lascivas preepete cursu 

Venantem tunicas, avium quoque versicolorum 

Indumenta novis texentem plumea telis : 

Illum pigmentis redolentibus, et peregrino 

Pulvere femineas spargentem turpiter auras. 
Hamartigenia, 1. 286—298. 

They blush to be call’d men: they seek to shine 

In ev’ry vainest garb. Their native strength 

To soften and impair, they gaily choose 

A flowing scarf, not made of wool from sheep, 

But of those fleeces from the Eastern world, 

The spoil of trees. Their hardy frame they deck 

All o’er with tesselated spots: and art 

Is added, that the threads, twice dyed with herbs, 

May sportively intwine their various hues 

And mimic forms, within the yielding warp. 

Whatever creature wears the softest down, 

They comb its fleece. This man with headlong course 

Hunts motley tunics which inflame desire, 

Invents new looms, and weaves a feather’d vest, 

Which with the plumage of the birds compares: 

That, scented with cosmetics, basely sheds 

Effeminate foreign powder all around. 


PALLADIUS. 


53. A work remains under the name of Palladius 
on ‘‘the Nations of India and the Brachmans.” 
Whether it is by the same Palladius, who wrote the 
Historia Lausiaca, is disputed. But, as 1 see no rea- 
son to doubt, that it may have been written as early 
as his time, I introduce here the passages, which I 
have found in it, relating to the present subject. 
The author represents the Bramins as saying to Alex- 
ander the Great, Περιβάλλεσθε μαλακὰ, ἐξομοιούμενοι 
τοῖς σκώληξι τοῖς σηρικοδιασταῖς, ‘* You envelope your- 
selves in soft clothing, like the silk-worms.” (p. 17. 
ed. Bissa@i.) It is also asserted, that Alexander did 
not pass the Ganges, but went ‘‘as far as Serica, where 

Q 
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the silk-worms produce raw silk” (ἄχρι τῆς Σηρικῆς 
φθάσας, ἔνθα τὸν μέταξον οἱ σῆρες τίκτουσι, p. 2.). 

In the London edition this tract is followed by one 
in Latin, bearing the name of St. Ambrose and en- 
titled Dr moriBus BracuManorum. This tract con- 
tains nearly the same matter with the preceding. The 
writer professes to have obtained his information from 
‘*Muszus Dolenorum Episcopus,” meaning, as it ap- 
pears from the Greek tract, Moses, Bishop of Adule, 
of whom he says, 

Sericam feré universam regionem peragravit : in qua refert arbores 


esse, que non solum folia, sed lanam quoque proferunt tenuissimam, 
ex qua vestimenta conficiuntur, que Serica nuncupantur. p. 58. 


He travelled through nearly all the country of the Seres, in which, 
he says, that there are trees producing not only leaves, but the finest 
wool, from which are made the garments called Srrica. 

These notices are not devoid of value as indicating 
what were the first steps to intercourse with the 
original silk country. It may however be doubted, 
whether the last account here quoted is a modifica- 
tion of the ideas previously current among the Greeks 
and Romans, or whether it arose from the mistakes 
of Moses himself, or of other Christian travellers into 
the interior of Asia, who confounded the production 
of silk with that of cotton. 


Tue Tueoposian Cops, 


published A.D. 438, mentions silk (sericam et metaxam) 
in various passages, which we shall have occasion to 
notice hereafter, relating to the Imperial establish- 
ments for dyeing and weaving. 


54. ApoLuiInaris Srponius, Cl. A.D. 472. 


Describing the products of different countries, this 
learned author says (Carmen v. 1. 42—50), 
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Fert 
Assyrius gemmas, Ser vellera, thura Sabaus. 


Th’ Assyrian brings his gems, the Ser 
His fleeces, the Sabean frankincense. 


In a passage (Carmen xv.), which I shall quote 
more fully hereafter, he mentions a pall, 
Cujus bis coctus aheno 
Serica Sidonius fucabat stamina murex. 


The Tyrian murex, twice i’ th’ cauldron boil’d, 
Had dyed its silken threads, 


The expression, here used, indicates that the silk 
thread was brought from the country of the Seres to 
be dyed in Pheenice*. In Horace we have already 
noticed the ‘‘ Coz purpure.”’ 

A passage from the Burgus Ponti Leonti (Car- 
men Xxii.), which also will be more fully quoted here- 
after, shows that the same article (Serica fila) was 
imported into Gaul. 

In the same author (I. 11. Epist. ad Serranum) we 
meet with ‘‘ Sericatum toreuma.” The latter word 
probably denoted a carved sofa or couch. The epi- 
thet ‘‘ sericatum” may have referred to its silken 
cover ; or, if the foregoing remarks (§ 42. p. 180.) on 
Horace and Martial be correct, it may have described 
its pillows or cushions, covered with leather. 

The same author describes Prince Sigismer, who 
was about to be married, going in a splendid proces- 
sion and thus clothed : 

Ipse medius incessit, flammeus cocco, rutilus auro, lacteus serico. 


L.iv. Epist. 20. p. 107. ed. Elmenhorstii. 


He himself marched in the midst, his attire flaming with coccus, 
glittering with gold, and of milky whiteness with silk. 


* Compare Boethius in p, 228, 
ᾳ 2 
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Describing the heat of the weather, he says: 


In carbaso sudat unus, alter in bombyce. L. ii. Epist. 2. 


One man perspires in cotton, another in silk. 


Lastly, in the following lines he alludes to the prac- 
tice of giving silk to the successful charioteers at the 
Circensian games : 

Hic mox precipit equus Imperator 

Palmis Serica, torquibus coronas 

Conjungi, et meritum remunerari, 

Victis ire jubens satis pudendis 

Villis versicoloribus tapetas. Carmen xxiil. 1. 423—427. 


The Emp’ror, just as powerful, ordains 

That silks with palms be given, crowns with chains : 
Thus marks high merit, and inferior praise 

In brilliant carpets to the rest conveys. 


Aucimus Avitus, Cl. A.D. 490. 


Describing the Rich Man in the parable of Lazarus, 
this author says : 
Ipse cothurnatus gemmis et fulgidus auro 
Serica bis coctis mutabat tegmina blattis. LL. mi, 222. 


In jewell’d buskins and a blaze of gold, 
Silk shawls, or twice in scarlet dipt, he wore. 


Avitus in a passage, more especially interesting in 
relation to the use of gold by the weaver*, mentions 
‘«the soft fleeces sent by the Seres.” 


Boeruius, Cl. A.D. 510. 


Non Bacchica munera norant 

Liquido confundere melle, 

Nec lucida vellera Serum 

Tyrio miscere veneno. De Consol. Philos. ii. 


Nor honey into wine they pour’d, nor mix’d 
Bright Seric fleeces with the Tyrian dye. 


* See below, Book iii. chapter 2. 
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55. Istporus Hisrauensis, Cl. A.D. 575. 


The etymological work of Isidore of Seville may be 
regarded as a kind of encyclopedia, exhibiting to us 

the general state of knowledge and art at the time 
" when he wrote. Hence the following descriptive ex- 
tracts are well deserving of attention. 

Bombyx frondium vermis, ex cujus textura Bombycinum conficitur. 


Appellatur autem hoc nomine ab eo quod evacuetur dum fila generat, 
et aer solus in eo remanet. Origin. 1. xii. ὁ. 5. 


Bombyx, a worm which lives upon the leaves of trees, and from 
whose web silk is made. It is called Bombyx, because it empties 
itself in producing threads, and nothing but air remains within it. 


Respecting the etymology of the term Bomsyx, and 
the reason of its application to the silk-worm, I beg 
to refer to the remarks which I have offered (§ 40. 
p. 168.) in endeavouring to explain the use of the 
connected term Bomsytivs by Aristotle. 


Bombycina (vestis) est a bombyce vermiculo, qui longissima ex se 
fila generat, quorum textura bombycinum dicitur, conficiturque in in- 
sula Coo. 

Serica a serico dicta, vel quod eam Seres primi miserunt. 

Holoserica tota serica: ὅλον enim totum. 

Tramoserica stamine lineo: trama ex serico. JL. xix. c. 22. 


The cloth called Bombycina, derives its name from the silk-worm 
(Bombyx), which emits very long threads ; the web woven from them 
is called Bombycinum, and is made in the island of Cos. 

That called Serica derives its name from silk (sericum), or from 
the circumstance, that it was first obtained from the Seres. 

Holoserica is all of silk: for Holon means all. 

Tramoserica has a warp of linen; and a woof (trama) of silk. 


On these extracts I would remark, that the testi- 
mony of Isidore must not be taken as proving, that 
the silk-manufacture still existed in Cos. His state- 
ment was no doubt merely copied frora Varro or Pliny, 
or founded upon the authority of other writers much 
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anterior to his own age. It is indeed probable, that 
silk-worms had by this time been brought into Greece, 
but that he was ignorant of the fact. How little he 
knew upon the subject except from books, is evident 
from another passage where he confounds Cos with 
Ceos*. 


Sericum dictum, quia id Seres primi miserunt. Vermiculi enim 
ibi nasci perhibentur, a quibus hee circum arbores fila ducuntur. 
Vermes autem ipsi Greece βόμβυκες nominantur. Placium est stuppa 
et quasi crassitudo Serici, et est Grecum nomen. UL. xix. c. 27. 


Sericum (silk) is so called, because it was first obtained from the 
Seres. For there the worms, called in Greek BOMBYKEY, are said 
to be produced, which draw these threads about the trees. Placium 
(floss) is the tow, or coarse part of the silk. It is a Greek name. 


Charpentier quotes from a Latin and Italian glos- 
sary, ‘‘ Placium.—La stopa, 6 seda grossa.”’ 7. 6. *‘ Pla- 
cium.—Tow, and coarse silk.”’ Another form of the 
word is Procrum, Πλόκιον. Floss is evidently an al- 
tered form of Plocium, and Floss-silk is what the 
Greeks and Latins called by that name. It is the 
loose silk which surrounds the outside of the cocoons, 
together with the waste produced from’ imperfect co- 
coons. The French name for it is Piloselle, a word of 
analogous origin with Πλόκιον, which properly means 
a lock of hair. I have formerly noticed the use of 
ἔριον (wool) to distinguish raw from spun or woven 
silkt: and from Hesychius{ it appears, that the di- 
minutive ἔριδια was also used to denote Raw Silk, 
Mérafa. So we speak in the present day of cotton- 
wool. 

* Coos insula adjacens provincie Attice, in qua Hippocrates me- 
dicus natus est, que, ut Varro testis est, arte lanificii prima in 
ornamento feminarum inclaruit.—Orig. 1. xiv. ὁ. 6. 


+ Extracts from Periplus Maris Erythreei, §48. p. 204. 
t As corrected by Toup ad Theocriti Syracusias, ]. 18. 
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56. We now come to the very interesting account 
of the first introduction of silk-worms into Europe, 
A.D. 520, which is given by Procopius in the follow- 
ing terms. (De Bello Gothico iv. 17.) 


About this time some monks, having arrived from India, and having 
learnt that the Roman Emperor Justinian was desirous, that his sub- 
jects should no longer purchase raw silk (τὴν μέταξαν) from the Per- 
518 5, went to him and offered to contrive means, by which the Romans 
would no longer be under the necessity of importing this article from 
their enemies the Persians or from any other nation. ‘They said, that 
they had long resided in the country called Serinda, one of those in- 
habited by the various Indian nations, and that they had there accu- 
rately informed themselves how raw silk might be produced in the 
country of the Romans. In reply to the repeated and minute inquiries 
of the Emperor they stated, that the raw silk is made by worms, which 
nature instructs and continually prompts to this labour; but that to 
bring the worms alive to Byzantium would be impossible; that the 
breeding of them is quite easy; that each parent animal produces num- 
berless eggs, which long after their birth are covered with manure by 
persons who have the care of them, and, having been thus warmed a 
sufficient time, are hatched. The Emperor having promised the monks 
a handsome reward, if they would put in execution what they had pro- 
posed, they returned to India and brought the eggs to Byzantium, 
where, having hatched them in the manner described, they fed them 
with the leaves of the Black Mulberry (συκάμινου), and enabled the 
Romans thenceforth to obtain raw silk in their own country. 


The same narrative, abridged from Procopius, is 
found in Manuel Glycas, (Annal. l. iv. p. 209.) and 
in Zonaras, (Annal. 1. xiv. p. 69. ed. Du Cange). In 
the abstract given by Photius (Bublioth. p. 80. ed. 
Rotham.) of the history of Theophanes Byzantinus, 
who was a writer of nearly the same age with Proco- 
pius, we find a narrative, in which the only variation 
is, that a Persian brought the eggs to Byzantium in 
the hollow stem of a plant (ἐν νάρθηκι). The method 
now practised in transporting the eggs from one coun- 
try to another is to put them into a bottle, not more 
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than half full, so that by being tossed about, they may 
be kept cool and fresh. If too close, they would pro- 
bably be heated, and would hatch on the journey*. 
The authors who have treated of the history of the 
silk-worm, have hitherto supposed the Serinda of Pro- 
copius to be the modern Sir-hind, a city and circar in 
the North of Hindostan+. Notwithstanding the stri- 
king similarity of the names, I think it more probable 
that Serinda was used by Procopius as another name 
for Khotan in Little Bucharia. The ancients included 
Khotan among the Indian nations{: and that they 
were right in doing so is proved from the facts, that 
Sanscrit was the ancient language of the inhabitants 
of Khotan; that their alphabetical characters, their 
laws, and their literature resembled those of the Hin- 
doos ; and that they had a tradition of being Indian in 
their origin§. Since, therefore, Khotan was also in- 
cluded in the ancient Serica, a term probably of wide 
and rather indefinite extent||, the name Serinda would 


* Transactions of the Society for encouraging Arts, Manufac- 
tures, &c. vol. xliil. p. 236. 

+ In this they have followed D’Anville, Antiquité Géographique 
de l’Inde, Paris 1775. p. 63. 

t In proof of this I refer to my observations respecting Ctesias in 
the Note at p.18: also to Heeren, Ideen, i. 1. p. 358—3887, on the 
Indian tribes which constituted one of the Persian Satrapies, and in 
which the inhabitants of Khotan appear to have been included; and 
to Cellarii Antiqui Orbis Notitia, 1. iii. ο. 23. § 2. 

§ Remusat, Hist. de la Ville de Khotan, p. 33. Note 1. and p. 37. 

|| De Guignes (Hist. Gen. des Huns, tome i. p. v.) expresses his 
opinion, that Serica, besides the North of China, included the coun- 
tries towards the West, which were conquered by the Chinese, viz. 
Hami, Turfan, and other neighbouring territories. Rennell (Mem. 
of a Map of Hindostan) agrees with D’Anville, that Serica was at the 
N.W. angle of the present empire of China. Heeren decides in fa- 
vour of the same opinion, supposing Serica to be identical with the 
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exactly denote the origin and connexions of the race 
which occupied Khotan. I have already expressed 
my opinion, that the phrase Σῆρας ᾿Ινδικοὺς, ‘‘ the In- 
dian Seres,” used by Clemens Alexandrinus, is proba- 
bly to be explained in the same manner*. 

On the other hand, although Sir-hind is called ‘‘ an 
ancient city” by Major Rennellt, I cannot find any 
evidence that the silk-worm was ever bred there. So 
far is this from being the case, that it appears to be a 
country very ill adapted for the production of silkf. 


modern Tongut. Comment. Soc. Reg. Scient. Gottingensis, vol. xi. 
p- 106. 111. Gottinge 1793. The reader may compare the author- 
ities cited above, p. 183. Note; and Julius Klaproth, as quoted 
below, § 61. 

Pausanias, as above quoted (§ 44. p. 188.), observes that the Seres, 
in order to breed the insects which produced silk, had houses adapted 
both for summer and winter; and 1 have said, that this statement 
implies, that there was a great difference between the summer and 
the winter temperature of their country. A late Oriental traveller 
says of the climate of Khotan, ‘“‘In the summer, when the melons 
ripen, it is very hot in these countries; but during winter, it is ex- 
tremely cold.” Wathen’s Memoir on Chinese Tartary and Khotan, 
in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 1835, p. 659. 

On referring to the map at the end of this chapter, the reader will 
see the position of Serica indicated at its Eastern extremity. As 
that map is limited to the Orbis Veteribus Cognitus, only a small space 
on its border is marked as the country of silk by the yellow colour. 
I believe, nevertheless, that silk may justly be placed next in order 
to wool in regard to the quantity ancientiy employed as a raw ma- 
terial for weaving, and the multitudes of the human race clothed in 
it, although not known to those whom we commonly call ‘the An- 
cients.” 

* See above, § 44. p.189; and § 48. p. 206. 

+ Memoir of a Map of Hindostan. 

{ “The S.W. portion of the Circar Sir-hind is extremely barren, 
being covered with low scrubby wood, and in many places destitute 
of water. About A.D. 1357 Feroze the 3rd cut several canals from the 
Jumna and the Sutulege in order to fertilize this naturally arid coun- 
try.” Walter Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 465. 
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It may indeed be true, as stated by Latreille (See 
below, §58. p. 239.), that Sir-hind was colonized from 
Khotan, and it may be mentioned as a remarkable 
circumstance in confirmation of this supposition, that 
there is a town called Kotana a little way to the N.E. 
of the city of Sir-hind. But, supposing this account 
to be correct, it is highly probable, that the settlement 
of Sir-hind as a colony of Khotan did not take place 
tiil after the year 530, when the breeding of silk-worms 
was according to Procopius introduced into Europe 
from ‘‘ Serinda.” Rather more than 120 years before 
this time India was visited by the Chinese traveller, 
Fa Hian, who on his way passed some months with 
great delight and admiration in Khotan, and the spe- 
cial object of whose journey was to see and describe 
all the cities of India where the religion of Buddha was 
professed. The inhabitants of Khotan being wholly 
devoted to Buddhism, the same system must have 
been established in its colony ; and, since this zealous 
pilgrim crossed India at no great distance from the 
spot where Sir-hind afterwards stood, we cannot doubt 
that he would have mentioned it, if it had existed in 
his age. He says not a word about it; and the time 
is comparatively so short between his visit to India 
and the date of the introduction of silk-worms into 
Europe, that we can scarcely suppose Sir-hind, the 
colony of Khotan and consequently the seat of Bud- 
dhism, to have been in existence either at the former 
or the latter period*. I may also observe, that the 
hypothesis which I have advanced, identifying Serinda 


* Foe Koue Ki, ou Rélation des Royaumes Bouddiques; Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, dans l’ Afghanistan, et dans l’Inde; traduit du 
Chinois et commenté par Remusat; Klaproth, et Landresse. Paris 
1836, 4to. 
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with Khotan or Little Bucharia, appears exceedingly 
suitable to all the circumstances of the case. 

In another passage of his history (Bell. Pers. 1. 20.) 
Procopius throws some light upon our subject by 
stating, that in consequence of the monopoly of the 
trade in raw silk by the Persians, Justinian attempted 
to obtain it through the Atthiopians of Arabia, but 
found this to be impossible, because the Persian mer- 
chants frequented the ports to which the Indians re- 
sorted, and purchased from them all their cargoes. 

Procopius further states (Hist. Arcana, c. 25.), that 
silk shawls (ἱμάτια τὰ ἐκ μεταξης) had long been manu- 
factured in the Pheenician cities Tyre and Berytus, to 
which cities all who were concerned in the silk trade, 
either as merchants or manufacturers, consequently 
resorted, and from which these goods were carried to 
every part of the earth ; but that in the reign of Jus- 
tinian the manufacturers in Byzantium and the other 
Greek cities raised the prices of their silken goods, 
alleging that the Persians had also raised their prices, 
while the imposts were increased among the Romans. 
Justinian, pretending to be much concerned at the 
high prices, forbade any one in his dominions to sell 
silk for more than eight aurei (ὑκτὼ χρυσῶν) per pound 
(τὴν λίτραν), threatening confiscation of goods against 
any one who transgressed the law. To comply was 
impossible, since they were required to sell their goods 
at a lower price than that for which they bought them. 
They therefore quitted their trade, and secretly sold the 
remnant of their goods for what they could get. The | 
Empress Theodora, having heard of this, immediately 
seized their goods and fined them a hundred aurei 
besides. It was then determined, that the silk manu- 
facture should be carried on solely by the Imperial 
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Treasurer. Peter Barsames held the office, and con- 
ducted himself in relation to this business in the most 
unjust and oppressive manner, so that the silk-trade 
was ruined both in Byzantium and at Tyre and Bery- 
tus, while the Emperor and Empress and their Trea- 
surer amassed great wealth by the monopoly. 

The account given by Procopius of the silken tunic 
(χιτὼν ἐκ peta€nc), Which was worn by the Armenian 
satraps on their investment by the Roman emperor, 
has been already quoted (§ 37. p. 150.). I have also 
produced above (ᾧ 44. p. 192, 193.) two passages from 
Procopius to prove, that the webs, in his time called 
Seric, were more anciently called Median. This evi- 
dence may be considered in connexion with the re- 
markable fact formerly stated on the authority of 
Strabo, that the Medes did not tend sheep (see § 5. 
p.13.). It is probable that the art of weaving was 
unknown among them, and that the poor were clothed 
in furs, skins, and felt, while the rich in process of 
time obtained from the East garments of silk, which 
they wore so generally as to cause them to be known 
by the above-mentioned appellation. 


57. MeEnanper Protector, A.D. 560—570. 


In an account of an embassy sent to Constantinople 
by the Avars of Sarmatia, this author states, that the 
Emperor Justinian endeavoured to excite their admi- 
ration by a display of splendid couches, gold chains, 
and garments of silk. (ἐσθῆτας onpixac. Corp. Hist. 
Byzant. ed. 1729. tom. i. p. 67.) 

The same author gives an interesting account of 
the attempts of the Sogdiani, who dwelt in the northern 
part of the modern Bucharia, to dispose of their raw 
silk (uéra€a). When by a formal embassy they offered 
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it to the King of Persia, he purchased all that they had 
brought and then burnt it before them; and when in 
the fourth year of the Emperor Justin II. (2. 6. A.D. 
569.) they went on the same mission to Byzantium, 
they found that here also there was no demand, since 
silk-worms were bred there already. (Ibid. p. 71, 72.) 
Soon after we find, that the Byzantines sent an em- 
bassy to Disabul, King of the Sogdiani, who received 
the ambassadors in tents made of variously-coloured 
silks (ἐξ ὑφασμάτων σηρικῶν τε, καὶ διαπεποικιλμένων τοῖς 


χρώμασι ἀτεχνώο. Ibid. Ῥ.Μ- 103.) 


PauL, THE SILENTIARY, A.D. 562, 
mentions νήματα Σηρών, silk thread, used in adorning 
the vestments in the church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople. (P. ii. 1. 368.) The note of the editor, Du 
Cange, on the description of the pall, or φάρος (577.), 
contains various quotations from ecclesiastical writers, 
which mention ‘‘ vela rubea Serica ;” ‘‘ vela alba ho- 
loserica rosata;”’ ‘‘vela serica de blattin.’’? These 
quotations show, that silk had been introduced into 
general use for the churches. 


DororHeus, ARCHIMANDRITE OF PALESTINE, 
A.D. 601. 


“ὥσπερ yap ἐνδεδυμένος ohoonpixov. Doctr. 2. as quoted 
in Cod. Theodos. Gothofredi. L. Bat. 1665. 


For as a man wearing a tunic entirely of silk. 


58. TuHropuytactus Simocatra, A.D. 629. 
This author, in his Universal History ((. vii. c. 9.), 
gives an account, as Photius accurately states, Περὶ 
τῶν σκωλήκων τῶν τικτόντων THY ἐσθῆτα THY Σηρικὴν, καὶ 


ὡς πολλή ἐστι περὶ τὴν λεγομένην Χουβδὰν ἡ τῆς μετάξεως 
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γένεσις καὶ τὰ περὶ αὐτὴν νόμιμα. (See Photit Biblioth. 
vol. 1. p.3). ed. Bekker.) Chubdan, where, according 
to this account, the silk manufacture was carried on 
with the greatest skill and activity, was probably the 
same as Khotan, or, as it was called in the time of 
our author, Ku-tan*. 

I have already had occasion to quote (§ 56.) the 
highly-interesting and curious History of Khotan, 
translated from the ancient Chinese annals, and pub- 
lished by that learned cultivator of Chinese and Tar- 
taric literature, M. Abel Remusat. From this account 
we learn, that the growth of silk-worms and the ma- 
nufacture of the produce was a most important branch 
of industry among the inhabitants of Khotan and its 
vicinity in the time of the Byzantine historian, whom . 
I have quoted. 

We have, moreover, the following account of the 
origin of the growth and manufacture of silk in that 
country (p. 55, 56.). 

The monastery of Lou-che (occupied by Buddhists) is to the south- 
west of the royal citv. Formerly the inhabitants of the kingdom had 
neither mulberries nor silk-worms. They heard of them in the East 
country, and sent an embassy to ask for them. The King of the East 
refused the request, and laid down the strictest injunctions to prevent 
either mulberries or silk-worms’ eggs from being conveyed across the 
border. Then the King of Kiu-sa-tan-na (7. 6. Koustana, or Khotan) 
asked of hima princess in marriage. The request having been granted, 
the king charged the officer of his court who went to bring her, to 
say, that in his country there were neither mulberry-trees nor cocoons, 
and that she must introduce them, or be without silk dresses. The 


princess, having received this information, obtained the seed both of 
mulberries and of silk-worms and concealed them in her head-dress. 


* Itinéraire de Hiuan Thsang, Appendice il. ἃ Foe Koue Ki, p.399. 

+ It may be observed, that the folds of the turban are often used 
in the East to convey articles of value. See Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, by Charles Fellows, London, 1839, p. 216. 
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On arriving at the frontier, the officers searched every where, but durst 
not touch the turban of the princess. Having arrived at the spot, 
where the monastery of Lou-che was afterwards erected, she remained 
there while the ceremonies were preparing for her reception, and de- 
posited the seed both of the mulberries and of the worms. The trees 
were planted in the spring, and she afterwards went herself to assist 
in gathering the leaves. At first the worms were fed upon the leaves 
of other plants, and a law was made not to destroy any worms, until 
their quantity was sufficiently great. ‘The monastery was founded 
on the spot to commemorate so great a benefit, and some trunks of 
the original mulberry-trees are still shown. 


In the following passage (Regne Animal, par Cuvier, 
tom. v. p. 402.) Latreille mentions Turfan as an im- 
portant city in regard to the early silk-trade. In 
other respects his account coincides with that which 
I have given. 


La ville de Turfan, dans la petite Bucharie, fut long-temps le 
rendez-vous des caravanes venant de ]’Ouest, et |’entrep6t principal 
des soieries de la Chine. Elle était la métropole des Séres de I’ Asie 
supérieure, ou de la Sérique de Ptolémée. Expulsés de leurs pays 
par les Huns, les Séres s’établirent dans la grande Bucharie et dans 
VInde. C'est d’une de leurs colonies, du Ser-hend (Ser-indi), que 
des missionaires Grécs transportérent, du temps de Justinien, les 
ceufs du ver a 5016 ἃ Constantinople. 


59. A diploma of Eruetsert, King of Kent, men- 
tions ‘‘ Armilausia holoserica,”’ proving that silk was 
known in England at the end of the sixth century*. 
The usual dress of the earliest French kings seems to 
have been a linen shirt and linen drawers next to the 
skin; over these a tunic, probably of fine wool, which 
had a border of silk, ornamented sometimes with gold 
or precious stones ; and over this a sagum, which was 
fastened with a fibula upon the right shoulder. Egin- 


* Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. i. p. 24. Adelung’s Glossarium Ma- 
nuale, v. Armilausia. 
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hart informs us, that Charlemagne wore a tunic, or 
vest, with a silken border (limbo serico) *. 


A.LpHELMUS, Cl. A.D. 680. 


This author, who died Abbot of Sherburn, was 
among the most learned men of his age. Among his 
Enigmas, which are written in tetrastics, we find the 
following description of the silk-worm. As it is scarcely 
possible that he could have seen this creature, we have 
cause to admire both the ingenuity and the general 
accuracy of his lines. The ascending to the tops of 
thorns or shrubs, such as ‘‘ genistz,”’ to which the ani- 
mal may attach its cocoon (globulum), has not been 
noticed by any earlier author. 

De Bombycibus. 

Annua dum redeunt texendi tempora telas, 
Lurida setigeris replentur viscera filis ; 
Moxque genistarum frondosa cacumina scando, 
Ut globulos fabricans cum fati sorte quiescam. 

Maxima Bibl. Vet. Patrum, tom. xiii. p. 25. 
Soon as the year brings round the time to spin, 
My entrails dark with hairy threads are fill’d: 


Then to the leafy tops of shrubs I climb, 
Make my cocoon, and rest by fate’s decree. 


* Examples of it may be seen, I. in the two figures of Charle- 
magne, executed in mosaic during his life-time, one of which is pre- 
served in the Penitentiary of St. John Lateran at Rome, and both 
of which are figured by Spon in his Miscellanea Erudite Antiquita- 
tis (p. 284.); II. in the figure of Charles the Bald, the grandson of 
Charlemagne, which is in the splendid copy of the Latin Gospels made 
for his use, now preserved in the library at Munich, and which may 
be seen engraved in Sanftl’s Dissertation on that MS. (p. 42.) ; III. in 
the figure of an early French king engraved from a MS. by Baluzius 
in his Capitularia Regum Francorum (tom. 11. p. 1308.) ; and IV. in 
the first volume of Montfaucon’s Monumens de la Monarchie Fran- 
caise. 

The passage of Eginhart’s Life of Charlemagne, to which I refer, 
will be quoted entire in § 76. 
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Bepe, Cl. A.D. 701. 


Joseph autem mercatus est sindonem, et deponens eum involvit 
sindone. (Marc. xv. 46.)—Et ex simplici sepultura domini ambitio 
divitum condemnatur, qui ne in tumulis quidem possunt carere divi- 
tiis. Possumus autem juxta intelligentiam spiritalem hoc sentire, 
quod corpus domini non auro, non gemmis et serico, sed linteamine 
puro obvolvendum sit, quanquam et hoc significet, quod ille in sin- 
done munda involvat Jesum, qui pura eum mente susceperit. Hine 
ecclesiz mos obtinuit, ut sacrificium altaris non in serico, neque in 
panno tincto, sed in lino terreno celebretur, sicut corpus est domini 
in sindone munda sepultum, juxta quod in gestis pontificalibus a 
beato Papa Silvestro legimus esse statutum. Expos. in Marcum, 
tom. v. p.207. Col. Agrip. 1688. 


But Joseph bought a linen cloth, and, taking him down, wrapped 
him in the linen cloth. (Mark xv. 46.)—The simple burial of our 
Lord condemns the ambition of rich men, who cannot be without 
wealth even in their tombs. That his body is to be wrapped not in 
gold, not in silk and precious stones, but in pure linen, may be un- 
derstood by us spiritually. It also intimates, that he incloses Jesus 
in a clean linen cloth, who receives him with a pure mind. Hence 
the custom of the church has obtained, to celebrate the sacrifice of 
the altar, not in silk, nor in dyed cloth, but in earthy flax, as the body 
of our Lord was buried in a clean linen cloth; for so we read in the 
pontifical acts, that it was decreed by the blessed Pope Silvester. 


The latter portion of this extract, in which we are 
informed of the origin of the practice, universally 
adopted, of covering the eucharist with a white linen 
cloth, must be a later addition. Pope Silvester lived 
long after the time of Bede. 

Bede, in his History of the Abbots of Wearmouth, 
states that the first abbot and founder of the monastery, 
Biscop, surnamed Benedict, went a fifth time to Rome 
for ornaments and books to enrich it, and on this oc- 
casion (A.D. 685) brought two scarves, or palls, of 
incomparable workmanship and entirely of silk (pallia 
duo oloserica incomparandi operis), with which he after- 
wards purchased the land of three families situated at 

R 
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the mouth of the Wear*. This shows the high value 
of silken articles at that time. 

About the year 970 Kenneth, King of Scotland, paid 
a visit in London to Edgar, King of the English. The 
latter sovereign, to evince at once his friendship and 
his munificence, bestowed upon his illustrious guest 
silks, rings, and gems, together with one hundred 
ounces of pure goldf. 

Perhaps we may refer to the same date the compo- 
sition of the ‘‘ Lady of the Fountain,” a Welsh tale, 
lately translated by Lady Charlotte Guest{. At the 
opening of this poem King Arthur is represented sit- 
ting in his chamber at Caer-leon upon Usk. It is 
said, 

In the centre of the chamber, King Arthur sat upon a seat of green 


rushes, over which was spread a covering of flame-coloured satin, and 
a cushion of red satin was under his elbow. 


The mention of silk and satin is frequent in this 


tale. 
Gersert, Cl. A.D. 970. 


This author, who became Pope Silvester, mentions 


* Bede Hist. Eccles. &c. cura Jo. Smith. Cantab. 1722. p. 297. 
Mr. Sharon Turner, speaking of Bede, says, ‘‘His own remains 
were inclosed in silk. Mag. Bib. xvi. p. 88. It often adorned the 
altars of the church; and we read of a present to a West-Saxon 
bishop of a casula, expressed to be not entirely of silk, but mixed 
with goats’ wool.” Ibid. p. 50. He refers to p. 97. of the same 
volume (which I have not been able to obtain), as mentioning “ pal- 
lia holoserica.” History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. book vii. 
ch. 4. p. 48, 49. 

+ Lingard’s Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 241. London, 1819, 4to. 

{ The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Coch o Hergest and other an- 
cient Welsh manuscripts ; with an English translation and notes. By 
Lady Charlotte Guest, Part I. The Lady of the Fountain. Llando- 
very, 1838. 
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garments of silk (sericas vestes) in a passage which has 
been already quoted (§ 33. p. 146.). 


TuEoporus Propromus, 


a romance-writer in the twelfth century, gives a very 
remarkable account of the figured shawls (πέπλα) ma- 
nufactured by the Seres. But, as the passage is long, 
and more particularly interesting in regard to the 
history of ornamental weaving, I shall defer producing 
it until the latter part of my work. For the same 
reason I omit here the curious accounts of vestments 
of silk, interwoven with eagles and flowers of gold, 
which we find in the writings of IncuLPuHus. 

60. The breeding of silk-worms in Europe appears 
to have been confined to Greece from the time of the 
Emperor Justinian until the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The manufacture of silk was also very rare in 
other parts of Europe, being probably practised only 
as a recreation and accomplishment for ladies. But 
in the year 1148 Roger, King of Sicily, having taken 
the cities of Corinth, Thebes, and Athens, and having 
thus got into his power a great number of silk-weavers 
(opifices qui sericos pannos texere solent), took them 
away with the implements and materials for the exer- 
cise of their art and settled them at Palermo*. Ni- 
cetas Choniatest, referring to the same event, speaks 
of these artisans as of both sexes, and says that in his 
time those who went to Sicily might see the sons of 
Thebans and Corinthians employed in weaving velvet 


* Otto Frisingen, Hist. Imp. Freder. 1. i. c. 33. in Muratori, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, tom. vi. p. 668. 
+ In Manuel Comnenus, 1]. 11. c. 8., tom. xii. of the Scriptores 
Hist. Byzantine, p. 51. ed. Ven. 
R2 
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stoles interwoven with gold, and serving like the Ere- 
trians of old among the Persians*. 

Hugo Falcandus, who visited this manufactory A.D. 
1169, represents it as being then in the most flourish- 
ing condition, producing great quantities of silks, both 
plain and figured, of many different colours, and en- 
riched with gold. I shall hereafter (in Part IV.) at- 
tempt some explanation of the various technical terms, 
which he employs in this passage. 

From Palermo the manufacture of silk extended 
itself over all parts of Italy and into Spain. We learn 
from Roger de Hoveden, that the manufacture flou- 
rished at Almeria in Grenada about A.D. 1190f. 

According to Nicholas Tegrini{, the silk manufac- 
ture afterwards flourished in Lucca, and the weavers, 
having been ejected from that city in the earlier part 
of the 14th century, carried their art to Venice, Flo- 
rence, Milan, Bologna, and even to Germany, France, 
and Britain. 

61. We have seen from different historical testi- 
monies, that silk was known to the inhabitants of 
France and England, even as early as the 6th cen- 
tury. The fact of its introduction into all parts of 
the N. of Europe*is manifest from the use of words 
for silk in several northern languages. These words 
appear, according to the inquiries of the learned ori- 


* Kai νῦν ἔξεστιν ἰδεῖν τοὺς ἐν Σικελίᾳ καταίροντας, Θηβαίων παῖ- 
δας καὶ ἹΚορίνθιων ἱστῷ προσανέχοντας τῶν ἐξαμίτων καὶ χρυσοπάστων 
στόλων, ὡς ᾿Ερετριεῖς πάλαι παρὰ Πέρσαις δουλεύοντας. 

+ ‘ Deinde per nobilem civitatem, que dicitur Almaria, ubi fit no- 
bile sericum et delicatum, quod dicitur sericum de Almaria.” Scrip- 
tores post Bedam, p. 671. 

{ Vita Castruccii, in Muratori, Rer. Ital. Scriptores, t. xi. 
p. 1320. 
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entalists Klaproth and Abel Remusat*, to have been 
derived from those Asiatic countries, in which silk 
was originally produced. In the language of Corea 
silk is called Sir; in Chinese Se, which may have 
been produced by the usual omission of the final r. 
In the Mongol language silk is called Sirkek, in the 
Mandchou Sirghe. In the Armenian the silk-worm 
is Cheram. In Arabic, Chaldee, and Syriac, silk was 
called Serict. From the same source we have in 
Greek and Latin Σηρικὸν, Sericum. 

In the more modern European languages we find 
two sets of terms for silk, the first evidently derived 
from the oriental Seric, but with the common substi- 
tution of / for r, the second of an uncertain origin. 
To the first set belong, 


Chelk, silk, in Slavonian. 
Silke, in Suio-Gothic and Icelandic f. 
Silcke, in Danish. 


* Journal Asiatique, 1823, tom. 11. p. 246. Julius Klaproth (Ta- 
bleau Historique de l’Asie, Paris, 1826, p. 57, 58.) says, that in 
the year 165 B.C. the inhabitants of the country called by us Tan- 
gut, who constituted a powerful kingdom, were attacked by the 
Hioung Nou, and driven to the West, where they fixed themselves 
in Transoxiana, and that these events led to an uninterrupted com- 
munication with Persia and India, especially in regard to the trade 
in silk. Klaproth considers that the Seres of the ancients were the 
Chinese; but he appears to include under that term all the nations 
which were brought into subjection to the Chinese. 

Professor Karl Ritter (Erdkunde, Asien, Band iv. 2te Auflage, 
Berlin, 1835, p. 437.) observes, on the authority just quoted, that 
all the names of the silk-worm and its products are to be accounted 
for on the supposition (which he considers the true one), that they 
were first known and cultivated in China, and were extended from 
thence through central Asia into Europe. 

i See above, § 39. p. 161. and Schindler’s Pentaglott, p. 1951, D. 

{ Silki trojo ermalausa, a silk tunic without sleeves. Knitlynga 
Sasa; p- 114, as quoted by Ihre, Glossar. Suio-Goth. v. Armalausa. 
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Stole or Seole, silk, in Anglo-Saxon. Also Siolcen or Seolcen, 
silken; €al yeoleen, Holosericus ; Seole- 
pypm, silk-worm*. 


Silk, in English +t. 

Sirig, in Welsh}. 

To the second set belong, 

Seda, silk, in the Latin of the Middle Ages. 

Seta, in Italian. 

Seide, in German. 

Side, in Anglo-Saxon. Also Sidene, silken, Atl- 
fric as quoted by Lye; Sidpypm, silk-worm, 
Junius, l.c. 

Sidan, — in Welsh. 


Satin, in French and English§. 


According to Abel Remusat (Journal Asiat. 1. c.) the 
merchandize of Eastern Asia passed through Slavonia 
to the North of Europe in the middle ages even without 
the mediation of Greece or Italy. This may account for 
the use of the terms of the first class, while those of the 
second may have been derived from the South of Eu- 
rope, from whence we have seen that silken commodi- 
ties were also occasionally transported to the North. 


* Elfric’s Glossary (made in the 10th century), p. 68. Appendix 
to Somner’s Dictionary. 

Alfred, in the latter part of the 9th century, thus translates two 
lines formerly quoted from the poem of Boethius, which describes the 
simplicity of the golden age. (See above, § 54. p. 228.) 

Seolcenpa hpezla mid miyclicum bleopum hi ne zimdon; literally, 
Silken garments with various colours they did not regard. 

+ Nicholas Fuller (Miscellanea, p. 248.) justly observes, Vocabu- 
lum Anglicanum Selk non nisi Sericum authorem generis sui agno- 
scit. Selk enim nuncupatum est quasi Selik pro Serik, liter r in 
Z facili commutatione facta. 

Minshew and Skinner give the same etymology. 

{ Junius, Etymologicum, v. Silk. It appears doubtful, however, 
whether Junius is here to be depended on. 

§ Menage, Diction. Etym. de la Langue Frangaise, tom. 11. p. 457. 
ed, Joult. 
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62. To the evidence now produced from authors and 
printed documents respecting the history of silk from 
the earliest times to the period of its universal exten- 
sion throughout Europe, another species of evidence 
may be added, viz. that afforded by Relics preserved in 
churches, and by other remains of the antiquities of the 
middle ages. As examples of this method of illustra- 
ting the subject, I mention the following articles, which 
I have had an opportunity of inspecting. 

I. The relics of St. Regnobert, Bishop of Bayeux 
in the seventh century. These consist of a Casula, or 
Chasuble, a Stole, and a Maniple. They are still pre- 
served in the cathedral of Bayeux, and are worn by 
the Bishop on certain annual festivals. They are of 
silk interwoven with gold, and adorned with pearls*. 

II. Portions of garments of the same description 
with those of St. Regnobert were discovered A.D. 
1827 on opening the tomb of St. Cuthbert in the ca- 
thedral of Durham. They are preserved in the Cathe- 
dral Library at Durham, and are accurately described 
by the Rev. James Raine, the librarian, in a quarto 
volume compiled and published on occasion of their 
discovery. 

III. The scull-cap of St. Simon, said to have been 
made in the tenth century, and now preserved in the ca- 
thedral of Treves. Its border is interwoven with gold. 

I shall here only remark respecting these interesting 
relics, that they may with confidence be regarded as 
specimens of the manufacture of silk from the seventh 
to the twelfth century. Of their fabric and their form 
and ornaments 1 intend to speak hereafter. 


* See John Spencer Smythe’s Déscription de la Chasuble de Saint 
Regnobert, in the Procés Verbal de l’Académie Royale des Sciences, 
Arts, et Belles Lettres, de la Ville de Caen, Séance d’ Avril 14, 1820. 
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IV. In Hereford Cathedral is a charter of one of 
the Popes with the bull, that is, the leaden seal, at- 
tached to it by silken threads. Silk was early used 
for this purpose in the South of Europe*. The Danish 
kings began to use silk to attach the waxen seals to 
their charters about the year 1000 7. 

V. I have noticed silk, and particularly in the form 
of velvet, on some of the ancient armour in the Tower 
of London. 

VI. The binding of ancient manuscripts affords spe- 
cimens of silk. A French translation of Ludolphus 
Saxo’s Life of Christ in four folio volumes, among 
Dr. William Hunter’s MSS. at Glasgow, still has its 
original binding covered with red velvet, which is 
probably as old as the fourteenth century. A curious 
source of information on the art of book-binding at that 
period is the Inventory, or Catalogue of the library 
collected by that ardent lover of books, Charles V. of 
France. As this catalogue particularly describes the 
bindings of about 1200 volumes, many of which were 
very elaborate and splendid, it enables us to judge of 
the use made of all the most valuable stuffs and mate- 
rials which could be employed for this purpose, and 
under the head of silk we find the following: ‘‘ soie,” 
silk ; ‘‘veluyau,” velvet ; ‘‘satanin,” satin ; ‘‘damas,”’ 
damask ; ‘‘taffetas,” taffety ; ‘‘camocas ;” ‘‘cendal ;” 
and ‘‘ drap dor,”’ cloth of gold, having probably a basis 
of silk. The further notice of these stuffs, as described 
in the Inventaire, will belong to the Fourth Part of this 
treatise {. 


* Mabillon de Re Diplomatica, 1. ii. cap. 19. § 6. 
+ Diplomatarium Arna-Magnzanum, a Thorkelin, tom. i. p. xxxxiv. 


+ See Inventaire de l’ Ancienne Bibliotéque du Louvre, fait en l’an- 
née 1373. Paris, 1836, 8vo. 
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A shred of gold cloth is preserved in the Museum 
of Antiquities at Leyden, and is supposed to have 
been discovered in one of the ancient tombs at Tar- 
quinia in Etruria. In this tissue the gold forms a 
compact covering over bright yellow silk. A more 
minute account of the specimen will be given in 
Book III., Chapter II. 

63. I wish here to acknowledge my obligations to 
those authors to whom I am chiefly indebted as 
guides to the original sources of information on the 
history of silk. These are, 

1. Satmasius in his Commentary on Tertullian de 
Pallio, his Exercitationes Pliniane in Solinum, and his 
notes on the Historie Auguste Scriptores. 

2. Joannes Coterus De Bombyce. Giesse 1665, 
Ato. 

3. Goporrepi DanieLis Horrmanni Observationes 
circa Bombyces, Sericum, et Moros, ex antiquitatum, 
historiarum, juriumque penu deprompte. Tubinge, 
1757, Ato. 

4. E. H. Barkxer’s Classical Recreations. London, 
8vo. 

No other author is so full on the modern history 
of the silk manufacture up to his own time as Hoff- 
mann. 

In conclusion I must also express my obligations to 
the Rev. W. F. Hope, President of the Entomological 
Society, for the kind and valuable assistance which 
he has given me in my researches on this subject ; 
and to Mr. Birch of the British Museum, Mr. John 
Curtis, author of British Entomology, and Mr. Root- 
sey of Bristol, for their endeavours to assist me in 
inquiring into the obscure subject of the wild silk- 
worms of China. 


The annexed Map has been referred to above, § 28. p. 127, note, 
and § 56. p. 233, note. 

It is designed to indicate the divisions of the Ancient World as 
determined by the Raw Materials principally produced and employed 
in them for weaving. 

The Red division produced Sheeps-Wool and Goats-Hair: also 
Beavers- Wool in the portion of this division, which lies to the North 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and of the rivers Padus and Ister: and 
Camels-Wool and Camels-Hair in the portion lying South-East of a 
line drawn through the coast of Syria. The nations to the North of 
this division clothed themselves in skins, furs, and felt. 

The Yellow at the Eastern corner indicates the commencement of 
the vast region, unknown to the Ancients, the inhabitants of which 
clothed themselves in Silk. 

The Green indicates the countries, all low and bordering on rivers, 
in which the cloth manufactured was chiefly Linen. 

The Brown is designed to show the cultivation of Hemp in the 
low country to the North of the Euxine Sea, and probably in other 
places, North of the Red division, which were adapted for its growth. 

Lastly, the Blue, which is the colour of the Baharein Isles and of 
India, shows that the inhabitants of these countries have from time 
immemorial clothed themselves in Cotton. 
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according tothe Raw Materials principally produced in them for Weaving. SERICA 


BOOK Il. 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


64. Tur Vegetable Substances, used to make thread 
for weaving, were principally derived from the bark of 
plants. This source is clearly indicated by Pausanias, 
who, in a passage formerly quoted (ᾧ 44. p. 188.), re- 
marks, that silk is not obtained from any kind of bark, 
but is the produce of an animal. In the language 
adopted by Strabo and Kustathius* we have a trace 
of the same idea. 

The plants whose inner bark was thus used by the 
ancients, were the following : 


1. Flax. 
2. Hemp. 
3. Mallows. 
4. Broom. 
5. The Βολβὸς éprodopoc. 
On the other hand, 
6. Cotton 
is not obtained from the bark, but from the capsule, 
being an appendage to the seed. 


* See above, § 48. p. 181. 


CHAPTER I. 
Flaz. 


65. Tue earliest mention of flax by any author 
occurs in the account of the plague of hail, which de- 
vastated Lower Egypt, Ex. ix.31. The Hebrew term 
for flax in this and various other passages of the Old 
Testament is 7Mw5; the corresponding word in the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic versions is §)MD. Al- 
νον, LXX. Linum, Jerome. 

The prophet Isaiah, in a passage before quoted 
(§ 39. p. 161, 162.), alludes to the linen manufacture 
as one of the chief employments of the Egyptians. 
The phrase DyNwD say probably meant the makers 
of linen shirts. According to Herodotus (ii. 37, 81.) 
the Egyptians universally wore linen shirts (κιθώνας 
λινέους), which were fringed at the bottom, and were 
called καλασίρις. The fringe no doubt consisted of 
the thrums, the use of which will be explained in 
Part IV. They may be seen in the webs, which are 
found in Egyptian mummies. 

Besides the linen shirt the priests wore an upper 
garment of linen, more especially when they officiated 
in the temples. This garment was probably of the 
exact form of a modern linen sheet, and is therefore 
sometimes called Ἱμάτιον λινοῦν, and Χλαῖνα AwovAKoe 
by Ion in Atheneus (I. x. p. 451. Casaub.). The di- 
stinction between the shirt and the sheet worn over 
it, as well as the reason why linen was used for all 
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sacred purposes, is clearly expressed in the two fol- 
lowing passages from Apuleius and Jerome. 


Etiamné cuiquam mirum videri potest, cui sit ulla memoria reli- 
gionis, hominem tot mysteriis Detim conscium, quedam sacrorum 
crepundia domi adservare, atque ea lineo texto involvere, quod pu- 
rissimum est rebus divinis velamentum? Quippe lana, segnissimi 
corporis excrementum, pecori detracta, jam inde Orphei et Pytha- 
gore scitis, profanus vestitus est. Sed enim mundissima lini seges, 
inter optimas fruges terra exorta, non modo indutui et amictui sanc- 
tissimis A°gyptiorum sacerdotibus, sed opertui quoque in rebus sacris 
usurpatur. Apuleii Apolog. p. 64. ed. Pricai. 


Can any one impressed with a sense of religion wonder, that a man 
who has been made acquainted with so many mysteries of the gods, 
should keep at home certain sacred emblems and wrap them in a linen 
cloth, the purest covering for divine objects? For wool, the excretion 
of a sluggish body, taken from sheep, was deemed a profane attire 
even according to the early tenets of Orpheus and Pythagoras. But 
flax, that cleanest and best production of the field, is used, not only 
for the inner and outer clothing of the most holy priests of the Egyp- 
tians, but also for covering sacred objects. 


Indutus was the putting on of the inner, amictus of 
the outer garment. 

Vestibus lineis utuntur gyptii sacerdotes non solum extrinsecus, 
sed et intrinsecus.’ Hieron. in Ezek. 44. folio 257. 


The Egyptian priests use linen garments, not only without, but 
also within. 


Plutarch says*, that the priests of Isis wore linen 
(λινᾶς ἐσθῆτας) on account of its purity, and he remarks 
how absurd and inconsistent would have been their 
conduct, if they had carefully plucked the hairs from 
their own bodies, and yet clothed themselves in wool, 
which is the hair of sheep. He also mentions the 
opinion of some who thought that flax was used for 


* De Iside et Osiride, prope init. Opp. ed. H. Stephani, Par. 1572, 
tom. i. p. 627, 628. 
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clothing, because the colour of its blossom resembles 
the etherial blue which surrounds the world; and he 
states, that the priests of Isis were also buried in their 
sacred vestments. According to Strabo, Panopolis was 
an ancient seat of the linen manufacture*. 

Celsius in his Hierobotanicon (vol. ii. p. 287—291.) 
and Forster in his treatise De Bysso Antiquorum 
(p. 65—68.) have quoted other passages from ancient 
authors, which concur to show the abundance and 
excellence of the flax grown anciently in Lower Egypt, 
and more particularly in the vicinity of Pelusium, the 
general employment of it among the inhabitants for 
clothing, and the exclusive use of linen cloth for the 
garments of the priesthood and for other sacred pur- 
poses, and especially for the worship of Isis and Osiris. 
From the same authorities we learn, that the Egyptian 
flax and the cloth woven from it were shipped in great 
quantities to all parts of the Mediterranean f. 

In connection with these statements I would refer 
to what I have already advanced (§ 8. p. 23.) on the 
use of wool for clothing by the Egyptians; and I 
would also observe, that when we find it stated by 
ancient authors, that the priests wore linen only, the 
term ought not to be so strictly understood as to ex- 
clude the use of cotton, which would probably be con- 
sidered equally pure and equally adapted for sacred 
purposes with linen, and which was brought in an- 
cient times from India to Egypt; and the term linum 
was undoubtedly often employed in so general a sense 
as to include cotton. 


* Πανών πόλις, λινουργῶν καὶ λιθουργῶν κατοικία παλαιά. L. xvii. 
§ 41. p. 586. ed. Siebenkees. 

+ ‘Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn” 
(MPD) : 1 Kings x. 28. 2 Chron. i. 16. 
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66. These testimonies of ancient authors are con- 
firmed in a very remarkable manner by existing mo- 
numents. The paintings in the Grotto of El Kab 
represent among other scenes a field of corn and a 
crop of flax, the latter distinguished by its inferior 
height, by its round capsules, and by being pulled up 
by the roots instead of being reaped. The mode of 
binding the flax in bundles is also exhibited, and the 
separation of the ‘‘bolls,”’ or capsules, containing the 
lin-seed, from the stalk, by the use of a comb, or 
‘“‘ripple.” (See Deéscription de l’Egypte: Antiques ; 
Planches, tome i. pl. 68. and the Plates to Hamilton’s 
Aigyptiaca, XXili.) 

I have inserted in Plate VI. so much of the painting 
as relates to our present subject. Five persons are 
employed in plucking up the flax by the roots, viz. 
four men and one woman. The woman wears a shift 
reaching to her ancles, but transparent*. ‘The four 
men wear shirts which reach to their knees, and are 
not transparent. Another man binds the flax into 
sheaves: a sixth carries it to a distance: and a se- 
venth separates the seed from the stem by means of 
a four-toothed ripple. The back of the ripple rests 
on the ground; its teeth are raised by a prop. The 
man sets his foot upon the back to keep the instru- 
ment firm, and, taking hold of a bunch of flax near 
the root, draws it through the comb. This method 
is now employed in Europe. At the left-hand corner 
of the Plate lies a bundle of flax stript of its capsules, 
and underneath the ripple is the heap of seed which 
has been separated from the stem. 

67. Evidence equally decisive is presented in the 


* This circumstance is adapted to illustrate the mention of “ trans- 
parent garments” in Isaiah 11, 29, Lowth’s Translation. 
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innumerable mummies, the fabrication of successive 
ages through a period of more than two thousand 
years, which are found in the catacombs of Egypt. It 
is indeed disputed, whether the cloth in which they 
are enveloped is linen or cotton. I shall give an ac- 
count of the state of the question, and mention the 
reasons which convince me that the mummy-cloth is 
generally, if not universally, linen. 

It was, as far as I havebeen able to ascertain, believed 
to be linen by all writers previous to Rouelle. More 
especially, this opinion was advanced by the learned 
traveller and antiquary, Professor John Greaves, in his 
Pyramidographia, published A.D. 1646. He speaks 
of the ‘‘linen shrowd” of a mummy, which he opened, 
and he says, ‘‘ The ribbands”’ (or fillets, teAapevec), 
‘‘by what I observed, were of linen, which was the 
habit also of the Egyptian priests.” He adds, “οἵ 
these ribbands I have seen some so strong and perfect 
as if they had been made but yesterday.” 

Rouelle’s dissertation on Mummies is published in 
the Mémoires de l’ Académie R. des Sciences for the 
year 1750. He there asserts (p. 150.), that the cloth 
of every mummy which he had had an opportunity of 
examining, even that of embalmed birds, was cotton. 

Dr. Hadley, however, who wrote a few years after 
Rouelle (Phil. Transactions for 1764, vol. 54.), seems 
to adhere to the old opinion. He calls the cloth of 
the mummy, which he examined, ‘“‘linen.”” He says, 
it was in fillets of different breadths, but the greater 
part 13 inches broad. ‘‘ They were torn longitudi- 
nally ; those few that had a selvage, having it on one 
side only.” 

But the opinion of Rouelle received a strong sup- 
port from Dr. John Reinhold Forster, to whom it 
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appeared at first almost incredible, although he after- 
wards supported it in the most decided manner. He 
determined to take the first opportunity of settling the 
question by the inspection of mummies, and examined 
those in the British Museum, accompanied by Dr. So- 
lander. Both of these learned and acute inquirers 
were convinced, that the cloth was cotton, deriving 
this opinion from the inspection of all those speci- 
mens, which were sufficiently free from gum, paint, 
and resins, to enable them to judge*. Larcher in- 
forms us, that he remarked the same thing in these 
mummies in 1752, when he was accompanied by 
Dr. Maty+. It is to be observed, however, that 
neither Larcher, Rouelle, nor Forster mentions the 
criterion which he employed to distinguish linen from 
cotton. They probably formed their opinion only 
from its apparent softness, its want of lustre, or some 
other quality, which might belong to linen no less 
than to cotton, and which therefore could be no cer- 
tain mark of distinction. 

The opinion of Larcher, Rouelle, and Forster ap- 
pears to have been generally adopted. In particular 
we find it embraced by Blumenbach, who in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1794 speaks of the ““ cot- 
ton bandages” of two of the small mummies, which 
he opened in London{. In his Beitrdge (i. 6. Contri- 
butions to Natural History, 2nd part, p.73. Géttin- 
gen, 1811) he says, he is more firmly convinced than 
ever, that the cloth is universally cotton. He assigns 
also his reasons in the following terms. ‘‘I ground 


* Forster De Bysso Antiquorum, London 1776, p. 70, 71. 

+ Herodote, par Larcher. Ed. 2nde, Par. 1802, livre ii. p. 357. 

{ On the authority of this paper the mummy-cloth is supposed to 
be cotton by Heeren, Ideen, i. 1. p. 128. 
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this my conviction far less on my own views than on 
the assurance of such persons as I have questioned 
on the subject, and whose judgment in this matter 1 
deem incomparably superior to my own or to that of 
any other scholar, namely, of ladies, dealers in cotton 
and linen cloth, weavers and the like.” He also refers 
to the cultivation of cotton in Egypt, which he assumes 
probably on the authority of Forster ; and to the fable 
of Isis enveloping in ‘‘ cotton” cloth the collected 
limbs of her husband Osiris, who had been torn in 
pieces by Typhon*. The latter arguments are founded 
on the supposition, that the ancient term Byssus meant 
cotton, and not linen. But the question as to its 
meaning must in part be decided, as we shall see 
hereafter, by previously settling the present question 
as to the materials of the mummy cloth. The opinion 
of ladies, tradesmen, and manufacturers, though it 
may be better than that of the most learned man, if 
derived from mere touch and inspection, is quite in- 
sufficient to decide the question. If those whom 
Blumenbach consulted thought that the cloth was 
always cotton, many others of equal experience and 
discernment have given, as I shall hereafter mention 
more particularly, an opposite judgment; and the 
fact is, that linen cloth, which has been long worn 
and often washed, as is the case with a great propor- 
tion of the mummy cloth, and which is either ragged 
or loose in its texture, cannot be distinguished from 
cotton by the unassisted use of the external senses. 
Relying, however, on the same evidence of ocular 
inspection, another distinguished author, who travelled 
in Egypt and published his remarks about the same 
time, says, ‘‘ As to the circumstance of cotton cloths 
* See below, § 70. p. 269. 
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having been exclusively used in the above process, 
an inspection of the mummies is sufficient evidence 
of the fact *.” 

M. Jomard, one of the authors of the great French 
work on Egypt, published about 1811, paid great 
attention to this subject. He concluded, that both 
linen and cotton were employed in the bandages of 
mummies, grounding his opinion partly on their ap- 
pearance and touch, and partly on the testimony of 
Herodotus, whom he misinterpreted in the manner, 
which I shall hereafter mentiont. Another of these 
authors, M. Costaz, who contributed the memoir on 
the grotto of El Kab, asserts that the mummy cloth 
is found on examination to be cottonf. 

An important paper on the same subject appeared 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1825. In this 
Dr. A. B. Granville describes a mummy, which he 
opened. He dwells more particularly on the circum- 
stances, which have reference to anatomical and sur- 
gical considerations, and expresses very strongly his 
admiration of the skill and neatness employed in fold- 
ing the cloth, so as to present an example of every 
kind of bandage used by modern surgeons, and to 
exhibit it in the most perfect manner. 

I shall quote at length the passages, which are con- 
nected with the present inquiry. Dr. Granville ob- 
serves (p. 272.), 


The principal rollers appear to be made of a very compact, yet 
elastic linen, some of them from 4 to 5 yards in length, without any 
stitch or seam in any part of them. There were also some large 


* Agyptiaca, by William Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S. London, 1809. 
p. 320. 
+ Déscription de l’Egypte. Mémoires.—Sur les Hypogées, p. 35. 
} Ibid. tom. i. p. 60. 
s2 
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square pieces thrown around the head, thorax, and abdomen, of a 
less elastic texture. These pieces were found to alternate with the 
complete swathing of the whole body. They occurred four distinct 
times; while the bandaging, with rollers and other fascie, was re- 
peated, at least, twenty times. ‘The numerous bandages, by which 
the mummy was thus enveloped, were themselves wholly covered 
by a roller 33 inches wide and 11 yards long, which after making a 
few turns around both feet, ascended in graceful spirals to the head, 
whence descending again as far as the breast, it was fixed there. 
The termination of this outer roller is remarkable for the loose 
threads hanging from it in the shape of a fringe and for certain 
traces of characters imprinted on it similar to those described and 
delineated by Jomard in the Déscription de l’ Egypte. One or two 
of these characters have corroded the linen, leaving the perforated 
traces of their form. 


Dr. Granville gives a fac-simile of these characters, 
and in the same Plate he represents the exact appear- 
ance of the external rolls of cloth onthe mummy. He 
then says (p. 274.), 


I have satisfied myself, that both cotton and linen have been em- 
ployed in the preparation of our mummy, although Herodotus men- 
tions only cotton (byssus) as the material used for the purpose. 
Most mummies have been described as wholly enveloped in linen 
cloth, and some persons are disposed to doubt the existence of cotton 
cloth in any, not excepting in the one now under consideration. 

But with respect to the last point, a simple experiment has, I 
think, set the question at rest. If the surface of old linen, and of 
old cotton cloth be rubbed briskly and for some minutes with a 
rounded piece of glass or ivory, after beimg washed and freed from 
all extraneous matter, the former will be found to have acquired 
considerable lustre; while the latter will present no other difference 
than that of having the threads flattened by the operation. By means 
of this test I selected several pieces of cotton cloth from among the 
many bandages of our mummy, which I submitted to the inspection 
of an experienced manufacturer, who declared them to be of that 
material. 


Besides the appeal to the senses of ‘‘an experienced 
manufacturer,” Dr. Granville here proposes a new 


| 
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test, that of rubbing in the manner described. But, 
although cotton cloth in all circumstances has less 
lustre than linen, I do not think this a satisfactory 
criterion. I have found, that I could easily give a 
lustre by rubbing to cotton as well as to linen. 

The ingenious John Howell of Edinburgh* paid 
some attention to this question, having a few years 
since obtained and opened a valuable mummy. He 
and the friends, whom he consulted, and who were 
weavers and other persons of practical experience, 
most of them thought that the cloth was altogether 
linen: some however thought that certain specimens 
of it were cotton. 

This curious and important question was at length 
decisively settled by means of microscopic observations 
instituted by James Thomson, Esq., F.R.S. of Clithe- 
roe, one of the most observant and experienced cotton- 
manufacturers in the world. He obtained about 460 
specimens of mummy cloth, and employed the cele- 
brated Mr. Bauer of Kew to examine them with his 
powerful microscopes. By the same method the struc- 
ture and appearance of the ultimate fibres of recent 
cotton and recent flax were ascertained; and these were 
found to be so distinct that there was no difficulty in 
deciding upon the ancient specimens, and it was found 
that they were universally linen. About twelve years 
after Mr. Thomson had commenced his researches he 
published the results of them in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazinet, and he has accompanied them with a Plate 
exhibiting the obvious difference between the two 
classes of objects. The ultimate fibre of cotton is a 

* Author of an Essay on the War Galleys of the Ancients, Edin- 


burgh 1826, 8vo. 
+ Third Series, vol. v. No. 29, November 1834. 
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transparent tube without joints, flattened so that its 
inward surfaces are in contact along its axis, and also 
twisted spirally round its axis: that of flax is a trans- 
parent tube jointed like a cane, and not flattened nor 
spirally twisted. To show the difference I have se- 
lected from Mr. Thomson’s Plate two specimens of 
fibres of cotton (a, Plate vi. p.255.), and two of fibres 
of mummy cloth (0), all of the specimens being one 
hundredth of an inch long, and magnified 400 times in 
each dimension. Any person, even with microscopes 
of moderate power, may discern the difference between 
the two kinds of fibres, though not so minutely and 
exactly as in the figures of Mr. Bauer. 

The difference, here pointed out, will explain why 
linen has greater lustre than cotton: it is no doubt 
because in linen the lucid surfaces are much larger. 
The same circumstance may also explain the different 
effect of linen and cotton upon the health and feelings 
of those who wear them. Every linen thread presents 
only the sides of cylinders: that of cotton, on the 
other hand, is surrounded by an innumerable multi- 
tude of exceedingly minute edges. 

Mr. Pettigrew, in his valuable “‘ History of Egyp- 
tian Mummies” (London 1834, p. 95.), expresses the 
opinion that the bandages are principally of cotton, 
though occasionally of linen. He has since arrived at 
the conclusion, that they are all of linen: and his 
opinion appears to be established on the following 
evidence, which he gives in a note to the above- 
mentioned work (p. 91.). 


Dr. Ure has been so good as to make known to me that which I 
conceive to be the most satisfactory test of the absolute nature of 
flax and cotton, and in the course of his microscopic researches on 
the structure of textile fibres he has succeeded in determining their 
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distinctive characters. From a most precise and accurate examina- 
tion of these substances he has been able to draw the following 
statement :—The filaments of flax have a glassy lustre when viewed 
by daylight in a good microscope, and a cylindrical form, which is 
very rarely flattened. Their diameter is about the two-thousandth 
Ἷ part of an inch. They break transversely with a smooth surface, 
like a tube of glass cut with a file. A line of light distinguishes 
their axis, with a deep shading on one side only, or on both sides, 
Ι according to the direction in which the incident rays fall on the fila- 
ments. 

The filaments of cotton are almost never true cylinders, but are 
more or less flattened and tortuous; so that when viewed under the 
microscope they appear in one part like a riband from the one- 
thousandth to the twelve-hundredth part of an inch broad, and in 
another like a sharp edge or narrow line. ‘They have a pearly 
translucency in the middle space, with a dark narrow border at each 
side, like a hem. When broken across, the fracture is fibrous or 
pointed. Mummy cloth, tried by these criteria in the microscope, 
appears to be composed both in its warp and woof-yarns of flax, and 
not of cotton. A great variety of the swathing fillets have been 
examined with an excellent achromatic microscope, and they have 
all evinced the absence of cotton filaments. 


Still more recently Dr. Ure has himself published 
| the result of his observations in his Philosophy of 
' Manufactures. In some particulars he dissents from 
| Mr. Bauer (p. 83—89, London 1835.). Mr. Wilkinson 
considers the observations of these authors as decisive 
| of the question*. 

| Whilst I am satisfied, for the reasons which have 
now been assigned, that the cloth used to envelope the 
mummies is almost universally linen, I nevertheless 
think it possible, that cotton cloth may have been 
| used also. For, although we have no proof that such 
cloth was anciently manufactured in Egypt, we know 
that it was imported into that country from Indiaj+; 


| * Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, London 1837, 
vol. 111. p. 115. + See below, Chapter V1. 
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and, as I have already admitted that it might be used 
for the garments of the priesthood (see above, § 65.), 
I see no reason why it might not be introduced occa- 
sionally in the stuffings and bandages of the mum- 
mies. 

With regard to the evidence from mummies 1 shall 
only remark further, that, as they are partly wrapped 
in old linen (shirts, napkins, and other articles of 
clothing and domestic furniture being found with 
the long fillets and the entire webs), they prove the 
general application of linen in Egypt to all the pur- 
poses of ordinary life. 

68. Even to the present day flax continues to be 
a most important article of cultivation and trade in 
Egypt*. The climate and soil are so favourable, that 
it there grows to a height, which it never reaches in 
Europe. I presume, that it must become coarser in 
proportion to its size, and that this circumstance may 
account for the use of it in ancient times for all those 
purposes, for which we employ hemp, as for making 
nets, ropes, and sail-cloth. The fine linen of the ancient 
Egyptians must have been made from flax of lower 
growth and with thinner stems; and the mummies 
testify, that they made cloth of the finest as well as of 
the coarsest texture. 

The following remark of Hasselquist respecting the 
soft and loose texture of the linen made in Egypt in 
his time agrees remarkably with the appearance of 
that found in mummies. ‘‘ The Egyptian linen is not 
so thick,” says he, ‘‘ as the European, being softer and 
of a looser texture; for which reason it lasts longer 
and does not wear out so soon as ours, which fre- 
quently wears out the faster on account of its stiff- 


* Browne’s Travels in Africa, p. 83. 
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ness.” He also observes, ‘‘The common people in 
Egypt are clothed in linen only, dyed blue with indigo ; 
but those of better fortune have a black cloak over 
their linen shirt.”’ 

69. The coarse linen of the ancient Egyptians was 
called Φώσων. It was made of thick flax (ἐκ παχέος 
λίνου), and was used for towels (covdapia, Julius Pol- 
luc, vi1. c. 16.), and for sails (φώσσωνας, Lycophron, 
v. 26.)*. Φώσων may be translated canvass, or sail- 
cloth. 

Fine linen, on the other hand, was called ᾿Οθόνη. 
This term, as well as the preceding, was in all pro- 
bability an Egyptian word, adopted by the Greeks to 
denote the commodity, to which the Egyptians them- 
selves applied it. It seems to correspond, as Salma- 
siust, Celsiust, Forster$, and Jablonski|| have ob- 
served, to the OND POX, “ Fine linen of Egypt,” 
in Proverbs vii. 16. For }}0x, put into Greek letters 
and with Greek terminations, becomes ὀθόνη and 0o60- 
νιον. Hesychius states, no doubt. correctly, that ὀθόνη 
was applied by the Greeks to any fine and thin cloth, 
though not of linen{j. But this was in later times 
and by a general and secondary application of the 
term. 

Agreeably to the preceding remarks, the ὀθόναι men- 
tioned in two passages of the Ihad may be supposed 


* Jablonski Glossarium Vocum Atgyptiarum, in Valpy’s edition 
of Steph. Thesaur. tom. i. p. ccxev. 

+ Salmasius in Achill. Tat. 1. viii. c. 13, ὀθόνης χιτών. 

t Celsii Hierobvtanicon, t. il. p. 90. 

§ Forster De Bysso, p. 74. || Ubi supra, p. ecxvil. 

4 The ancient Scholia (published by Mai and Buttmann) on Od. ἡ. 
107. state that ὀθόναι were made both of flax and of wool. The silks 
of India are called ᾿Οθόνια σηρικὰ, see above, § 48. p. 204. 
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to have been procured from Egypt. Helen, when she 
goes to meet the senators of Ilium at the Scean Gate, 
wraps herself in a white sheet of fine linen (apyevvate 
ὀθόνῃσι, Il. y. 141.). The women, dancing on the shield 
of Achilles (Il. 6. 595.), wear λεπτὰς ὀθόνας. These 
thin sheets must be supposed to have been worn as 
shawls, or girt about the bodies of the dancers. Helen 
would wear hers so as to veil her whole person agree- 
ably to the representation of the lady, whom Paulus 
Silentiarius addresses in the following line, written 
evidently with Homer’s Helen before his mind: 


᾿Αργενναῖς ὀθόνῃσι κατήορα βόστρυχα κεύθεις. 
You conceal your flowing locks with ἃ snow-white sheet.—Brunck, 
Analecta, vol. il. p. 81. 


Perhaps even the sheets, spread for Phoenix to lie 
upon in the tent of Achilles, and for Ulysses on his 
return to Ithaca from the country of the Phzeacians, 
(λίνοιο λεπτὸν dwrov*) though not called by the Egyp- 
tian name, should be supposed to have been made in 
Egypt. In the time of Homer the use of linen cloth 
was certainly rare among the Greeks ; the manufac- 
ture of it was perhaps as yet unknown to them. 

The term Σινδών, Sindon, was used, to denote linen 
cloth still more extensively than ofovn, in as much as 
it occurs both in Greek and Latin authorst. Accord- 
ing to Julius Pollux this also was a word of Egyptian 
origin, and Coptic scholars inform us that it is found 
in the modern Shento, which has the same significa- 
tion f. 


ἘΠῚ πὸ 657: Ode ax 79: 1718: 
+ E.g. Martial, quoted above, § 24. p. 111. Herodotus, quoted 
below, § 70. p. 268. } Jablonski, ubi supra, p. cclxxiy. 
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Although Σινδών originally denoted linen, we find 
it applied, like ᾿Οθόνη, to cotton cloth likewise ; and 
although both of these terms probably denoted at first 
those linen cloths only, and especially the finer kinds 
of them, which were made in Egypt, yet as the ma- 
nufacture of linen extended itself into other countries, 
and the exports of India were added to those of Egypt, 
all varieties either of linen or cotton cloth, wherever 
woven, were designated by the Egyptian names ᾿Οθόνη 
and Σινδών., 

I am not able to find, that any difference was re- 
cognized by Greek and Latin authors between these 
words. On the acceptation of them I think it suf- 
ficient to refer to Casaubon, Exercit. in Baronium, 
p. 524.; Celsii Hierobot. t. ii. p. 89—93.; Forster de 
Bysso, p. 74—92.; Schleusner, Lexicon, vv. ᾿Οθόνη, 
᾿Οθόνιον, Σινδών; Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, tom. i. 
p- 300—304. 

70. Another term, which is probably of Egyptian 
origin, and therefore requires explanation here, is the 
term Biosoc or Byssus. Vossius (Htymol. L. Lat. v. 
Byssus) thinks it was, as Pollux and Isidore assert, a 
fine, white, soft flax, and that the cloth made from it was 
like the modern cambric: ‘‘ Similis fuisse videtur lino 
isti, quod vulgo Cameracense appellamus.” Celsius, 
in his Hierobotanicon (vol. 11. p. 173.), gives the same 
explanation. ‘This was indeed the general opinion of 
learned men, until J. R. Forster advanced the posi- 
tion, that Byssus was cotton. A careful examination 
of the question has convinced me of the correct- 
ness of the old opinion, and I shall now state my 
reasons. 

I. The earliest author, who uses the term, is Aaschy- 
lus. He represents Antigone wearing a shawl or sheet 
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of fine flax, βύσσινον tétAwua*. In the Bacche of Euri- 
pides (J. 776.) the same garment, which was distinctive 
of the female sex, is introduced under the same deno- 
mination. We cannot suppose, that dramatic writers 
would mention in plays addressed to a general audi- 
ence clothing of any material with which they were 
not familiarly acquainted. But the Greeks in the time 
of Aéschylus and Euripides knew little or nothing of 
cotton. ‘They had, however, been long supplied with 
fine linen from Egypt and Pheenice ; and the βύσσινον 
πέπλωμα Of Antigone is the same article of female attire 
with the apyevvai ὀθόναι of Helen, described by Homer. 
(See above, §69. p. 266.) Indeed Adschylus himself 
in two other passages calls the same garment linen. In 
the Coephore (/. 25, 26.) the expressions, Λινοφθόροι 
δ᾽ ὑφασμάτων λακίδες and Πρόστερνοι στολμοὶ πέπλων, 
describe the rents, expressive of sorrow, which were 
made in the linen veil or shawl (πέπλορ) of an Oriental 
woman. In the Supplices (J. 120.) the leader of the 
chorus says, she often tears her linen, or her Sidonian 
veil (λίνοισιν ἢ Σιδονίᾳ καλύπτρᾳ). 

II. The next author in point of time, and one of 
the first in point of importance, is Herodotus. In his 
account of the mode of making mummies, he says the 
embalmed body was enveloped Σινδόνος βυσσίνης τελα- 
μῶσι κατατετμημένοισι (1. 11. c. 86.) But the fillets or 
bandages of the mummies are proved by microscopic 
observations to be universally linen; at least all the 
specimens have been found to be linen, which have 
been submitted to this, the only decisive test. 

III. Herodotus also states (vil. 181.), that a man, 
wounded in an engagement, had his torn limbs bound 


* Septem contra Thebas, 1.1041. See also Perse, 1.129. βύσ- 
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σινδόνος βυσσίνης τελαμῶσι. Now, supposing that the 
persons concerned had their choice between linen and 
cotton, there can be no doubt that they would choose 
linen as most suitable for such a purpose. Cotton, 
when applied to wounds, irritates them. Julius Pol- 
lux mentions the bandages used in surgery under the 
name Τελαμῶνες Σινδονίται (ἰ. iv. c. 20. 181.; 1. vil. 
c. 16. and 25. 72.). The same fillets, which were used 
to swathe dead bodies, were also adapted for surgical 
purposes. Hence a Greek Epigram (Brunck, An. 111. 
169.) represents a surgeon (‘Inrpoc) and an undertaker 
(νταφιαστὴς) as leaguing to assist each other in bu- 
siness. The undertaker supplies the surgeon with 
bandages (τελαμώνες) stolen from the dead bodies, and 
the surgeon in return sends his patients to the under- 
taker. 

IV. Diodorus Siculus (J. 1. § 85. tom.1. p. 96.) re- 
cords a tradition, that Isis put the limbs of Osiris 
into ax, wooden cow, covered with Byssina (βύσσινα 
περιβεβλημένην). No reason can be imagined, why 
cotton should have been used for such a purpose ; 
whereas the use of fine linen to cover the hallowed 
remains was in perfect accordance with all the ideas 
and practices of the Egyptians. 

V. Plutarch, in his Treatise De Iside et Osiride 
(Opp. ed. Stephani, 1572, vol. iv. p. 653.) says, that 
the priests enveloped the gilded bull, which repre- 
sented Osiris, in a black sheet of Byssus, ἱματίῳ μέλανι 
βυσσίνῳ περιβάλλοντες. Now nothing can appear more 
probable, than that the Egyptians would employ for 
this purpose the same kind of cloth, which they always 
applied to sacred uses ; and in addition to all the other 
evidence before referred to, we find Plutarch in this 
same treatise (as quoted above, § 65. p. 253.) expressly 
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mentioning the linen garments (λινοστολίαι, λινᾶς ἐσθῆ- 
tac) of the priesthood, and stating, that the priests 
were entombed in them after death, a fact verified at 
the present day by the examination of the bodies of 
priests found in the catacombs. 

VI. The magnificent ship, constructed for Ptolemy 
Philopator, which is described at length in Athenzus, 
had a sail of the fine linen of Egypt*. It is not pro- 
bable, that in a vessel, every part of which was made 
of the best and most suitable materials, the sail would 
be of cotton. Moreover Hermippus describes Egypt 
as affording the chief supply of sails for all parts of 
the worldt+: and Ezekiel represents the Tyrians as 
obtaining cloth from Egypt for the sails and pendants 
of their ships. 

VII. It is recorded in the Rosetta Inscription (1. 17, 
18.), that Ptolemy Epiphanes remitted two parts of 
the fine linen cloths (ὀθόνιων βύσσινων), which were 
manufactured in the temples (ἐν τοῖς téporc) for the 
king’s palace ; and (J. 29.) that he also remitted a tax 
on those, which were not made for the king’s palace. 
Thus in an original and contemporary monument we 
read, that ᾿Οθόνια βύσσινα were at a particular time 
manufactured in Egypt. But we have no reason to 
believe, that cotton was then manufactured in Egypt 
at all, whereas linen cloth was made in immense 
quantities. 

VIII. Philo, who lived at Alexandria, and could not 
be ignorant upon the subject, plainly uses Βύσσος to 


* Βύσσινον ἔχων ἱστίον. Deipnos. |. v. p. 206 C. ed. Casaubon. 
7 7Ex δ᾽ Αἰγύπτου τὰ κρεμαστὰ 
‘Loria καὶ βύβλου-.---Αρὰὰ Athenxum, Deipnos. 1. 1. p. 27 F. 
} Ez. xxvii. 7. DISD MOPII Ww. Sept. Βύσσος μετὰ 
ποικιλίας ἐξ Αἰγύπτου. Vulg. Byssus varia de Xgypto. 
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mean flax. He says, the Jewish High-Priest wore a 
linen garment, made of the purest Byssus (λινῆν---βύοσ- 
σου τῆς καθαρωτάτης πεποιημένην), Which was a symbol 
of firmness, incorruption, and of the clearest splen- 
dour, since fine linen is most difficult to tear (appaye- 
στάτον yap ἡ ὀθόνη), is made of nothing mortal, and 
becomes brighter and more resembling light, the more 
it is cleansed by washing*. 

Here we may notice the tenacity of the cloth found 
in Egyptian mummies. A great part of it is quite 
rotten ; and its tender and fragile state is to be ac- 
counted for, not only from its great antiquity and its 
exposure to moisture, but from the circumstance, that 
much of it was old and worn, when first applied to ° 
the purpose of swathing dead bodies, Nevertheless 
pieces are found of great strength and durability. 

Hans Jac. Amman, who visited the catacombs of 
Sakara in 1613, found the bandages so strong, that 
he was obliged to cut them with scissarst. Professor 
Greavest and Lord Sandwich found them as firm as 
if they were just taken from the loom. Abdollatiph, 
who visited Egypt A.D. 1200, mentions that the 
Arabs employed the mummy cloth to make garments$§. 
Much more recently the same practice has been at- 
tested as coming under his observation by Seetzen|. 
Caillaud discovered in the mummy, which he opened, 
several napkins in such a state of preservation, that 
he took a fancy to use one. He had it washed eight 


* De Somniis, vol. i. p. 653. Mangey. 

+ Blumenbachs Beitriige, Th. 2. p. 74. 

1 Pyramidographia, as quoted above, ὃ 67. p. 256. 

§ P. 221 of the German translation ; p. 198 of Silvestre de Sacy’s. 

| See his letter to Von Hammer in the Fundgruben des Orients, 
1 St. p. 72. as quoted by Blumenbach, 1. c. 
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times without any perceptible injury. ‘‘ With a sort 
of veneration,” says he, “1 unfolded every day this 
venerable linen, which had been woven more than 
1700 years.” (Voyage a Meroe et au Fleuve Blanc.) 

IX. According to Josephus the Jewish priests wore 
drawers of spun flax (ἐκ βύσσου κλωστῆς), and over the 
drawers a shirt, which he describes as λίνεον ἔνδυμα 
διπλῆς σινδόνος βυσσίνης. Here he calls a garment 
made of Βύσσος a linen garment. It had flowers woven 
into it, which were of three different substances, 
πορφύρα, φοίνιξ, vaxivOoc*. He soon after mentions 
the same materials as used for making the curtains of 
of the tabernacle, viz. Βύσσος, πορφύρα, point, ὑακίνθοε. 
’ In all these instances the ornaments were of splendid 
colours upon a ground of white linen. We have no 
reason to believe, that either the Egyptians or the 
Israelites in the time of Moses knew any thing of 
cotton: so that, if Josephus gives a true account, 
Βύσσος must have denoted a kind of flax. 

X. Jerome on Ezekiel xxvii. says, ‘‘ Byssus grows 
principally in Egypt” (Byssus in Aigypto quam maxime 
nascitur). Of the celebrity of the Egyptian flax we 
have the most abundant proofs; but, if by Byssus 
Jerome meant cotton, he here committed a strange 
mistake ; for, supposing cotton to have grown at all 
in Egypt, it certainly grew far more abundantly in 
other countries, and of this fact he could scarcely be 
ignorant. 

XI. Martianus Capella in a passage, which I shall 


* Ant. Jud. iii. 7.1, 2. p.112. ed. Hudson. I shall have occasion 
to quote this passage more at length in Part V. 

The shirt of the High Priest of the Jews was probably like that 
worn in the worship of Isis, which was of Byssus, but adorned with 
flowers, “‘ Byssina, sed floridé depicta.” Apuleius, Met. 1. xi. 
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quote in treating of cotton, plainly distinguishes be- 
tween that substance and Byssus. He seems to have 
considered cotton as an Indian, Byssus as an Egyptian 
product. He certainly supposed, that they were not 
the same thing. 

Xil. Isidorus Hispalensis expressly states, that 
Byssus was a kind of flax, very white and soft. 

Byssus genus est quoddam lini nimium candidi et mollissimi, quod 
Greci papatem vocant.— Orig. 7. xix. 27. 


Byssina (vestis) candida, confecta ex quodam genere lini grossioris. 
Sunt et qui genus quoddam lini byssum esse existiment.—Jbid. c. 22. 


Forster conjectures (p. 4.) that for genus quoddam 
lint we should read genus quoddam lane, and conceives 
tree-wool, (ἔριον ἀπὸ ξύλου, as Pollux and some others 
call it,) i.e. cotton, to be intended. His conjecture 
seems probable. The remark of Isidore intimates, 
that in his time it had already been a matter of dis- 
pute whether Byssus was a kind of flax or something 
else. 

XIII. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, testifies the great 
strength of the threads of Byssus. 


Contexta bysso vestis irruptam fidem 
Signat valenti stamine : 
Nam fila byssi fortiora et sparteis 
Feruntur esse funibus. 
Ad Cytherium in Maz. Biblioth. Patrum. vol. vi. p. 264. 


Cloth made of Byssus indicates firm faith : 
For threads of Byssus, it is said, surpass 
E’en ropes of broom in firmness and in strength. 


Vossius also quotes the authority of Jerome and 
Eucherius to prove the great tenacity of Byssus*. 


* Etym. L. Lat. v. Byssus. Compare the preceding remarks on 
Philo, No. viii. in this section. 
T 
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But, if Byssus were cotton, it certainly would not have 
been celebrated on that account. 

71. I proceed to consider the arguments of Dr. 
J. R. Forster on the other side of the question. See 
his Liber Singularis de Bysso Antiquorum, Lon. 1776, 
11. 50: 

I. His first argument is as follows. Julius Pollux 
says (I. vil. c.17.), that Βύσσος was “ἃ kind of flax 
among the Indians,” λίνου τι εἶδος παρ᾽ Ἴνδοῖς. The 
Jewish rabbis indeed all explain the Hebrew wy 
(Shesh), which in the Septuagint is always translated 
Βύσσος, as signifying flax. But they use the term for 
flax in so loose and general a way, that they may very 
properly be supposed to have included cotton under 
it. In the same general sense we must suppose λίνον 
to be used by Julius Pollux ; and it is clear, that he 
must have meant cotton in this passage, because cot- 
ton grows abundantly in India, whereas flax was never 
known to grow in India at all. 

In proof of this last assertion Forster refers to Os- 
beck’s Journal, vol. i. p. 383. He also appeals to a 
passage of Philostratus (Vita Apollonii, 1. 11. ο. 20. 
p. 70, 71.), which I shall quote hereafter in treating 
of cotton, where that author certainly applies the term 
in question to the cotton of India. 

An answer to this argument, so far as it depends 
on the testimony of Julius Pollux, was furnished by 
Olaus Celsius in his Hierobotanicon, published in 
1747, a work which Forster had better have con- 
sulted, when he was writing a treatise expressly in- 
tended to ascertain the meaning of one of the botanical 
terms employed in the Scriptures. The learned and 
accurate Swede gives on good authority an emendation 
of the text of Pollux, which entirely destroys the ar- 
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gument founded upon it by Forster and those who 
agree with him. According to this reading Pollux 
only asserts that Βύσσος is a kind of flax, without 
adding that it grew among the Indians*. In a sepa- 
rate Appendix (E.) I propose, as in the case of Pliny, 
to examine distinctly and fully the critical evidence 
for the correct state of the passages of Pollux, which 
I have occasion to cite. Pollux, in asserting that 
Byssus was a kind of flax, coincides with all the 
other witnesses who have been produced. 

Forster is also exceedingly incorrect in his mode of 
reasoning upon the passage of Pollux, supposing it 
to be accurate and genuine. He argues, that Pollux 
must have meant cotton by ‘“‘a kind of flax among the 
Indians,” because real flax does not grow in India at 
all: ‘In India vero lmum non erat, nec quidem 
nostra etate linum reperitur in India, quod jam Os- 
beckius in Itinerario ostendit, p. 383. vol. i. edit. 
Anglice.” The ‘ English edition” of Osbeck’s Voy- 
age is a translation from the German by Forster him- 
self. In the page referred to we find the following 
passage relative to flax, and no other :—‘‘ Flax is so 
rare a commodity in the East, that many have judged 
with great probability that the fine linen of the rich 
man, Luke xvi. 19, was no more than our common 
linen.” This sentence implies, that flax grew in the 
East, though rarely. Whether it grew in India, Os- 
beck does not inform us. I have however made in- 
quiry on this point from my friend Dr. Wallich, than 
whom no one was ever better qualified to give the in- 
formation, and who assured me, that flax grows in 
India, and that he remembered having seen in India 

* Celsii Hierobot. vol. ii, p. 171. 
m2 
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a whole field blue with its flowers. I believe, it is 
there cultivated for its seed, from which oil is ex- 
pressed, the stalks being thrown aside as useless. 

With respect to the passage from Philostratus, I 
admit, that he uses Βύσσος to denote cotton. Besides 
its proper and original sense this word was occasion- 
ally used, as λίνον, ὀθόνη, Sindon, Carbasus, and many 
others were, in a looser and more general application. 
But the use of the term in this manner by a single 
writer, or even, if they could be produced, by several 
writers of so late an age as Philostratus, would be of 
little weight in opposition to the evidence, which I 
have brought to prove, that Βύσσος properly meant 
flax only. 

II. Forster produces the following passage from the 
Eliaca of Pausanias: Ἡ δὲ Ἠλεία χώρα τά τε adda 
ἐστὶν ἐς καρποὺς καὶ τὴν βύσσον οὐχ ἥκιστα ἐκτρέφειν 
ἀγαθή. τὴν μὲν δὴ κανναβίδα, καὶ λίνον, καὶ τὴν βύσσον 
σπείρουσιν. He argues, that Βύσσος was not flax, be- 
cause Pausanias here distinguishes it from flax as 
well as from hemp*. 

But we know, that all plants undergo great changes 
by cultivation and in consequence of the varieties of 
soil and climate. What can be more striking than 
the innumerable tulips derived from the original yel- 
low tulip of Turkey, or all the varieties of pinks and 
carnations from a single species? To make all the 
descriptions of cloth from the coarsest canvass or 
sail-cloth to the most beautiful lawn or cambric, there 
must have been, as there now are, great differences in 
the living plant. The best explanation therefore of 
the language of Pausanias seems to be, that he used 


* Paus. ]. vi. cap. 26. § 4. 


if 
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λίνον to denote the common kind of flax, and βύσσος 
to signify a finer variety*. That it was superior in 
quality to the common flax is manifest from the use 
of it by the women of Patra, the greater part of whom 
got their living, as he says, ἀπὸ τῆς βύσσου τῆς ev τῇ 
"Ἤλιδι φυομένης" κεκρύφαλους τε γὰρ ἀπ᾿ αὐτῆς καὶ ἐσθῆτα 
ὑφαίνουσι τὴν ἄλλην. (Achaica, cap. 21. 7.) The Ke- 
κρύφαλος was an ornamental cap of net-work, for which 
the finest materials would no doubt be employed. And 
in a third passage, where he speaks of the Elean Bys- 
sus, his language shows, that its peculiar excellence 
consisted both in its fineness and in its beautiful yel- 
low colour ; for after expressing the admiration, to 
which this substance was entitled, as growing no 
where else in Greece, he says, that ‘“‘in fineness it 
was not inferior to that of the Hebrews, but was not 
equally yellow+.” 

It may further be remarked in opposition to the 
idea, that Biosoc meant cotton in these passages, that 
there is not the slightest ground for supposing, that 
cotton was cultivated either in Elis or in any other 


* Pausanias also distinguishes between λίνον and βύσσος in his 
account of the clothing of a reputed statue of Neptune, 1]. vi. ο. 25. 
§5. When flax is raised to be manufactured into cambric and fine 
lawn, twice as much seed is sown in the same space of ground. The 
plants then grow closer together; the stalks are more delicate and 
slender; and the fibres of each plant are finer in proportion. 

+ Ἢ δὲ βύσσος ἡ ἐν τῇ Ἠλείᾳ λεπτότητος μὲν ἕνεκα, οὐκ ἀποδεῖ 
τῆς Ἑβραίων, ἔστι δὲ οὐκ ὁμοίως EavOy.—L. v. ὅ. § 2. 

Others commend Byssus on account of its whiteness. See above, 
p-271. Philo. Apoc. xix. 14. Themistius (Orat. iv. p. 57. ed. Paris, 
1684. p. 68. ed. Dindorfii, Lips. 1832.) saw at Antioch “ancient 
letters wrapt in white Byssus (γράμματα ἀρχαῖα βύσσῳ λευκῇ ἐνει- 
Avypéva).” These, he says, were brought from Susa and Ecba- 
tana. 
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part of Europe so early as the time of Pausanias, nor 
indeed until a comparatively recent age. 

Ill. Forster (p. 69—71.) considers the testimony 
of Herodotus, that the embalmed bodies of the dead 
were wrapt in fillets of Byssus, as decisive in favour 
of his opinion, because those fillets are found on ex- 
amination to be all cotton. In answer I refer to the 
preceding observations (see above, § 67. p. 261-263.) 
proving, that so far as they have been examined in the 
only way, which can settle the dispute, they are found 
universally to be linen. 

Of Forster’s celebrated work I would observe in 
general, that he rather from the very beginning as- 
sumes his point, than endeavours to prove it. He 
continually speaks of it as demonstrated. Neverthe- 
less the only arguments, which I can find in his book, 
are those already stated. Little as these arguments 
amount to in opposition to the evidence, which I have 
brought on the other side of the question, we find 
that the most learned authors since Forster’s time, 
and especially since the same opinion was embraced 
by Blumenbach, have generally been content to adopt 
it. But, although I find such eminent names as those 
of Porson*, Dr. Thomas Youngt, Mr. Hamiltonf, 
Dr. T. M. Harris§, Mr. Wellbeloved|, Εἰ. H. Barker, 
Dr. A.Granville**, Jomard}t+, Wehrsit, J.H. Voss§§, 


* Jn his translation of the Rosetta Inscription, Clarke’s Greek 
Marbles, p. 63. 

+ Account of Discoveries in Hieroglyphic Literature, p. 101. 114. 

+ Atgyptiaca, p. 321. 

§ Natural History of the Bible, 2nd edition, p. 447. 

|| Translation of the Bible, Gen. xli. 42. 

@ Classical Recreations. ** As quoted above, § 67. p. 260. 
ΤΊ Déscription des Hypogées, p. 35. it Vom Papier, p. 201. 
§§ Virgils Landliche Gedichte, iii. p. 313. 
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Heeren*, Sprengelt, Billerbeck {, Gesenius§, Εἰ, F. K. 
Rosenmiiller||, and Roselinif{, arrayed against me, in- 
stead of being overwhelmed by a host of authorities, 
I consider them as going all for nothing, because they 
express not their own opinion formed by independent 
inquiry and investigation, but merely the opinion which 
they have adopted from Forster and Blumenbach**. 
I see however no reason to doubt, that Forster is 
right in considering Βύσσος, or Byssus, as an Egyp- 
tian word with a Greek or Latin termination. In the 
Septuagint version it is always used as equivalent to 
the Hebrew wy (Shesh or Ses), which according to 
the Hebrew Rabbis was a kind of flax, that grew in 


* Tdeen iiber die Politik, &c. 

+ Historia Rei Herbarie, tom. i. c.1. p. 15. 

1 Flora Classica, p. 177. 

§ Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus, v. ¥42. 

|| Biblische Alterthumskunde, 4. 1. p. 175. 

4 Monumenti dell’ Egitto. Mon. Civili, tomo i. Pisa, 1834, 
capo iv. § 6. 

** JT have not inserted the name of Larcher in the list, because, 
although he supposed Byssus to be cotton, although the arguments 
by which he defends this opinion are exactly the same with those of 
Forster, and although he published them ten years after Forster, he 
says, that he had written them several years before the publication 
of Forster’s treatise. See his Histoire d’Herodote, 1. ii. § 85. tom. 11. 
p. 309. 

Goguet, considerably before either Larcher or Forster, advanced 
the same opinion, supporting it, as they did, by the above-cited pas- 
sages of Pollux and Philostratus. Origine des Lois, &c. vol. i. 
livre 11. 16.2. On the other hand, an Italian writer, Adamo Fa- 
broni, who published in 1782 a small treatise Del Bombice e del 
Bysso degli Antichi, after bestowing high commendation on Forster’s 
ingenuity and learning, nevertheless dissents from his conclusion, 
and endeavours to show, that the Byssus of the ancients was a kind 
of silk. Mr. David Macpherson (Annals of Commerce, vol. i. p. 176.) 
adheres to the old opinion, that Byssus was ‘‘a very fine kind of 


3) 


flax. 
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Egypt only, and was of the finest quality*. Another 
term, used in the Pentateuch for linen cloth is ἼΔ (bad), 
which seems to be nearly the same as wy. The Egyp- 
tian term ΔΜ or ¥)3 (buts) is very seldom found in the 
Hebrew scriptures, and not until the intercourse be- 
came frequent between the Jews and other oriental 
nations. But it is continually employed by the Arabic, 
Persic, and Chaldee translators, as equivalent to the 
Hebrew wy and 73. 

The distinction between Biosoc and the Egyptian 
terms formerly explained is very obvious. Φώσων, 
᾿᾽Οθόνη, and Σινδών denoted linen cloth; Βύσσος the 
plant, from which it was made. Hence we so com- 
monly find the adjective form Βύσσινος or Byssinus, 1.6. 
made of Byssus, as in Σινδών βύσσινη, ᾿Οθόνη βύσσινη, 
‘Oona βύσσινα, Στόλη βύσσινη, &c.t, and this is agree- 
able to the remark of the Patriarch Photius in his 
192nd Epistle, Φύτον δὲ ἡ βύσσος, ‘‘ Byssus is a 
plant.” 

72. Herodotus (ii. 105.), pointing out resemblances 
between the Egyptians and the Colchians, says, they 
prepare their flax in the same manner, and in a man- 
ner which is practised by no other nation. Xenophon 
directs, that nets should be made of flax from the Pha- 
sis, or from Carthaget. Pollux (J. v. cap. 4. § 26.) 
says, that the flax for the same purpose should be 
either from those countries, or from Egypt or Sardes. 

* Forster De Bysso, p. 5. 

+ Examples may be seen in the passages above-quoted from Ter- 
tullian, § 44. p. 191. and from Herodotus and other authors in § 70. 

+ De Venat. ii. 4. Gratius Faliscus, in his directions on the 


same subject, recommends the flax from the rich moist plains about 
the river Cinyps, not very far from Carthage. 


Optima Cinyphiz, ne quid contere, paludes 
Lina dabunt.—Cynegeticon, 34, 35. 
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Callimachus (Frag. 265.) mentions the flax of Colchis | 
under the name Κόλχις καλάμη, ‘ the Colchian halm.”’ 
Strabo (J. xi. § 17. vol. iv. p.402. Tschuz.) testifies the 
celebrity of Colchis for the growth and manufacture 
of flax, and says, that the linen of this country was 
exported to distant places. 

It seems still to maintain its ancient pre-eminence : 
Larcher refers to Chardin (tom. i. p. 115.), as saying, 
that the Prince of Mingrelia, a part of the ancient 
Colchis, paid in his time an annual tribute of linen to 
the Turks. 

That flax was extensively cultivated in Babylonia 
appears from the testimony of Herodotus, who says 
(i. 195.), that the Babylonians wore a linen shirt reach- 
ing to the feet (κιθώνι ποδηνεκέϊ Awéw) ; over that a 
woollen shirt (cipiveov κιθώνα) ; and over that a white 
shawl (χλανίδιον). The last was no doubt woollen. 
Strabo, where he gives the same account (J. xvi. cap. 1. 
§ 20. p. 746. ed. Casaub.), designates the three articles 
of dress as follows, Χιτὼν λινοῖς ποδήρης, ᾿Επενδύτης 
ἐρεοῦς, Ἱμάτιον λευκόν ; and in the same Book (p. 739.) 
he shows where these linen shirts were chiefly made ; 
for he informs us that Borsippa, a city of Babylonia, 
sacred to Apollo and Diana, was a great place for the 
manufacture of linen (Awoupyetov μέγα). 

The cultivation of flax in the region of the Euphrates 
may also be inferred from the use of the linen thorax, 
as attested by Xenophon (Cyropedia, vi. 4. 2.). 

73. From Joshua ii. 6. we have evidence, that flax 
was cultivated in Palestine near the Jordan. Rahab 
concealed the two Hebrew spies (according to the 
common English version) “with the stalks of flax, 
which she had laid in order upon the roof.” Ac- 
cording to the Septuagint translation, ‘‘the stalks of 
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flax” (λινοκαλάμη) were not merely ‘laid in order,” 
but stacked (ἐστοιβασμένη). Josephus Says, ἀγκαλίδας 
ἔψυχε, she was drying the bundles. ‘The Chaldee Para- 
phrast Onkelos also uses the expression ΝΞ *Yv, 
bundles of flac. Agreeably to these explanations, the 
history must be understood as implying, that the stalks 
of flax, tied into bundles, as represented in the paint- 
ing at El Kab*, were stacked, probably cross-ways, 
upon the flat roof of Rahab’s house, so as to allow the 
wind to blow through and dry them. 

Other passages, referring to the use of flax for wea- 
ving in Palestine, are Levit. xii. 47, 48. 52. 59., where 
linen garments are four times mentioned in opposition 
to woollen. In the Septuagint ἐν ἱματίῳ ἐρέῳ ἢ ἐν 
ἱματίῳ στυππυΐνῳ (al. στιππυΐϊνῳ) means ‘‘ in a blanket 
or in a sheet.’ Here, as usual, the word for flax in 
the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, is S35. 

Proverbs xxxi. 13. The virtuous woman, so ad- 
mirably described in this chapter, ‘‘ seeketh wool and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands.” This 
proves, that flax was still an important article of cul- 
tivation in Palestine. 

In 1 Chron. iv. 21. there is an allusion to a great 
establishment for dressing the fine flax, called Butz, 
or Byssus. It was conducted by certain families of 
the tribe of Judahf. 

Jeremiah (xiii. 1.) mentions D/Mw5 AWN, ‘a linen 
girdle ;’ Lumbare lineum, Vulgate ; περίζωμα λινούν 
LXX. ynD7 Wt Jonathan; ΝΣ KIND (sudarium) 
Syriac. 


* See Plate VI. p. 255. 

+ Hebr. yan Nay A ΓΙΌ, i.e. “the families, or 
perhaps the partnerships, of the manufactory of Byssus;” Vulg. 
“« Cognationes domus operantium byssum.” 
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Hosea (ii. 5. 9.) mentions wool and flax as the two 
chief articles of clothing for the Jews in his time. 

Ezekiel (xliv. 17, 18.), in his description of the 
temple which he saw in vision, says, the priests on 
entering the inner court would put on linen garments, 
including a turban and drawers of linen*. The use 
of wool is here prohibited and linen prescribed for 
those who were to be engaged in sacred services, on 
account of its superior cleanliness and purity. They 
were not to ‘‘gird themselves with any thing that 
causeth sweat.” On returning to the outer court, so 
as to be in contact with the people, they were to put 
on the common dress, which was at least in part 
woollen. 

In the Old Testament we also find flax used for 
making cords, Judges xv. xvi.; for the wicks of 
lamps, Is. xli. 3. xlili. 17.; and for a measuring- 
line, Ezek. xl. 3.1 

According to Herodotus vi. 25, 34, 36, the Phce- 
nicians furnished Xerxes with ropes of flax for con- 
structing his bridge, while the Egyptians supplied 
ropes of Papyrus, which were inferior to the others 
in strength. 

Whilst mw, derived probably from pw5, to strip 
or peel, is used for flax in every state, we find another 
term, Moy3, used for tow. This term therefore cor- 
responds to Stuppa in Latin{; Etoupe in French; 


* It is remarkable that the Chaldee Paraphrast Jonathan here 
uses $}3 (byssus) for the Hebrew DIMWS. 

+ The use of the cord of flax (linea) for measuring, &c. is the ori- 
gin of the word line. “‘ Linea genere suo appellata, quia ex lino fit.” 
Isidori Hisp. Etymol. 1. xix. c.18. De instrumentis edificiorum. 

{ The origin of stuppa, the Latin term, was from its use in stop- 
ping chinks (stopfer, German). It was either of hemp or flax. 

“‘Stuppa cannabi est sive lini. Hc secundum antiquam ortho- 
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Στύπη, στύππη, στυππίον OF στιππίον in Greek ; &NpP AD, 
from PD, to comb, in Syriac ; Werg in modern Ger- 
man. 

Eccles. xl. 4. represents poor persons as clothed in 
coarse linen, ὠμολίνον (Lino crudo, Jerome), meaning 
probably flax dressed and spun without having been 
steeped*. 

In Rev. xv. 6. the seven angels come out of the 
temple clothed ‘‘in pure and white linen,” λίνον κά- 
θαρον καὶ λαμπρόν. This is to be explained by what has 
been already said of the use of linen for the temple 
service among the Egyptians and the Jews. On three 
other occasions mentioned in the New Testament, 
viz. the case of the young man, who had “a linen 
cloth cast about his naked body”’ (Mark xiv. 51, 52.) , 
the entombment of Christ (Matt. xxvil. 59. Mark xv. 
46. Luke xxii. 53. xxiv. 12. John xix. 40. xx. 5, 
6, 7.); and the case of the ‘‘ sheet” let down in vi- 
sion from heaven (Acts x. 11. xi. 5.), the sacred writers 
employ the equivalent Egyptian terms, Σινδών, and 
"Obovn or ᾽Οθονιον. 

The ‘‘ Byssus of the Hebrews,” mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (see above, § 71. p.277.), may have been so 
called, because it was imported into Greece by the 
Hebrews, not because it grew in Palestine, as many 
critics have concluded. 

74. Herodotus (J. ¢.) observes, that the Greeks 
called the Colchian flax Σαρδονικόν. The epithet must 
be understood as referring to Sardes, from the vicinity 


graphiam stuppa (stipa?) dicitur, quod ex θὰ rime navium stipentur : 
unde et stipatores dicuntur, qui in vallibus eam componunt.” Isid. 
Hisp. Orig. xix. 27. 

* See Bodeus a Stapel on Theophrasti Hist. Plant. 1. vin. 
p. 944. 
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of which city flax was obtained according to the 
testimony of Julius Pollux (/.¢.). In another pas- 
sage Herodotus remarks (v. 87.), that the linen shift 
(λίνεος κιθῶν) worn by the Athenian women, was orl- 
ginally Carian. ‘The Milesian Sindones, mentioned 
by Jonathan, the Chaldee Paraphrast, on Lam. ii. 20, 
ΝΠ DD, were, I apprehend, made of the flax 
of this country, although Forster (De Bysso, p. 92.), 
on account of the celebrity of the Milesian wool, sup- 
poses them to have been woollen. It is probable, that 
the Milesian net caps (κεκρύφαλοι), worn by ladies, 
were made of linen thread*. 

Jerome, describing the change from an austere to a 
luxurious mode of life, mentions shirts (indumenta) 
from Laodiceat. Some commentators have supposed 
linen shirts to be meant. 

According to Julius Pollux (vii. c. 16.) the Athe- 
nians and [onians wore a linen shirt reaching to the 
feet (λινοῦς χιτών ποδήρη). But the use of it among 
the Athenians must have come in much later than 
among the Ionians, who would adopt the practice in 
consequence of the cultivation of flax in their own 
country as well as in their colonies on the Euxine Sea, 
and aiso in consequence of the general elegance and 
refinement of their manners. Indeed it appears pro- 
bable, that the linen used by the Athenians was im- 
ported. 

* See Pausanias, as above quoted, § 71. p. 277. 

+ See the passage above-quoted, § 51. p.221. The wool of Lao- 
dicea was also famous (see above, § 13. p.34.); nevertheless the 
terms /ineis and indumenta, taken in connection with the proofs here 
cited of the celebrity of the Carian flax, and with the nature of the 


argument, make it not improbable that Jerome intended to speak of 


linen. I must soon refer to this passage once more in reference to 
the Atrebates. ᾿ 
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The only part of Greece, where flax is recorded to 
have been grown, was Elis. That it was produced in ΄ 
that country is affirmed by Pliny (J. xix. c.4.), and 
by Pausanias in three passages already quoted (§ 71. 
p. 276, 277.). 

When Colonel Leake was at Gastini near the mouth 
of the Peneus in Elis, he made the following observa- 
tions. 

For flax (one of the chief things produced there) the land is once 
ploughed in the spring, and two or three times in the ensuing au- 
tumn, with a pair of oxen, when the seed is thrown in and covered 
with the plough. The plant does not require and hardly admits of 
weeding, as it grows very thick. Whenripe, it is pulled up by the 
roots, and laid in bundles inthe sun. It is then thrashed to separate 
the seed. ‘The bundles are laid in the river for five days, then dried 
in the sun, and pressed in a wooden machine. Contrary to its an- 
cient reputation, the flax of Gastuni is not very fine. It is chiefly 
used in the neighbouring islands by the peasants, who weave it into 
cloths for their own use*. 


75. In one of the Pseudo-Platonic Epistles (No. xiii. 
p. 363.) mention occurs of linen shifts for ladies, made 
in Sicily, χιτώνια ἑπταπήχη —— τών Σικελικών τών λι- 
νῶν. I shall quote the passage in treating of the 
χιτών ἀμοργίνος (Book u. Chapter 3.§85.). But the 
expression bere used certainly implies nothing more 
than that linen was woven in Sicily. The material for 
making it may have been imported. In like manner 
the linen of Malta was exceedingly admired for its 
fineness and softnesst ; but the raw material was in 
all probability imported. 

«ς Flax,” observes Professor Miller, ‘‘ was grown 
and manufactured in Southern Etruria from ancient 
times, and thus the Tarquinii were enabled to furnish 


* Journal of a Tour in the Morea, vol. i. p. 12. 
+ Diod. Sic. 1. ν. 12. tom. i. p. 339. ed. Wesseling. 
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sail-cloth for the fleet of Scipio: yarn for making nets 
was produced on the banks of the Tiber, and fine 
linen for clothing in Falerii*.”” I may add, that this 
account agrees remarkably with the views of Micali, 
and those historians who maintain the Egyptian ori- 
gin of the Etrurians. 

Pliny (xix. 1,2.) mentions various kinds of flax of 
superior excellence, which were produced in the plains 
of the Po and Ticino ; in the country of the Peligni (in 
Picenum) ; and about Cumz in Campaniat. No flax, 
he says, was whiter or more like wool than that of 
the Peligni. 

In the next chapter Pliny gives an account of the 
mode of preparing flax ; plucking it up by the roots, 
tying it into bundles, drying it in the sun, steeping, 
drying again, beating it with a mallet on a stone, and 
lastly hackling it, or, as he says, ‘‘ combing it with 
iron hooks.” This may be compared with the pre- 
ceding extract from Colonel Leake’s Journal, and with 
chapter 97 of Bartholomeus Anglicus, De Proprieta- 
tibus Rerum, which is perhaps partly copied from 
Pliny and treats of the manufacture of flax, steeping 
it in water, &c., and of its use for clothes, nets, sails, 
thread, and curtains. 

In Spain there was a manufacture of linen at Em- 
porium, which lay on the Mediterranean not far from 
the Pyrenees{. According to Pliny (J. c.), remarkably 
beautiful flax was produced in Hispania Citerior near 
Tarraco. He ascribes its splendour to the virtues of 
the river-water flowing near Tarraco, in which the 


* Etrusker. vol.i. p. 285, 236. 

+ Probably Cumz is intended by Gratius Faliscus in the expres- 
sion “ (oliz de valle Sibylle.”’—Cyneg. 35. 

} Strabo, 1. 11. cap. 4. vol. i. p. 428. ed. Siebenkees. 
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flax was steeped and prepared. Still further south- 
ward on the same coast we find Setabis, the modern 
Xativa, which is celebrated by various authors for the 
beauty of its linen, and especially for linen sudaria, or 
handkerchiefs*. Pliny also mentions a kind of flax, 
called Zoelicum, from a place in Gallicia. 

76, Flax, as we are told by Pliny (xix. 1.), was 
woven into sail-cloth in all parts of Gaul; and, in 
some of the countries beyond the Rhine, the most 
beautiful apparel of the ladies was linen. Tacitus 
states that the women of Germany wore linen sheets 
over their other clothing. 

Jerome mentions the shirts (tndumenta) of the Atre- 
bates as one of the luxuries of his day, and his notice 
of them seems to show, that they were conveyed as an 
article of merchandize even into Asiat. 

Whether the manufactures of the Atrebates were 
equal to the modern Cambric we cannot say; but, 
supposing the garments in question to have been linen, 


= Setabis et telas Arabum sprevisse superba 
Et Pelusiaco filum componere lino. 
Silius Ital. ii. 373. 
Nam sudaria Setaba ex Hiberis 
Miserunt mihi muneri Fabullus 
. Et Veranius.—Catullus, xx. 14. 


Hispanzeque alio spectantur Setabis usu. 
Gratius Faliscus, 1. 41. 
Also Pliny, 1. c. 

+ Foemine sepius lineis amictibus velantur.—Germania, xvii. 5. 

The use of the same term for Flax in so many European lan- 
guages, and especially in those of the North of Europe, is an evidence 
of the extensive use of this substance in very early times; e.g. Greek, 
Aivoy: Latin, Linum; Slavonian, Len; Lithuanian, Linnai; Let- 
tish, Linni; German, Lein ; French, Suio-Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon, 
Lin; Welch, Llin. 

t See above, § 51. p. 221. and § 74. p. 285. 
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it is remarkable that this manufacture should have 
flourished in Artois for 1800 years*. 

The following passage from Eginhart’s Life of Char- 
lemagne (c. 23.) shows, that during several succeeding 
centuries the Franks wore linen for their under gar- 
ments. 


Vestitu patrio, hoc est Francisco utebatur: ad corpus camiseam 
lineam, et feminalibus lineis induebatur: deinde tunicam, que limbo 
serico ambiebatur, et tibialia............ Sago Veneto amic- 
tus. In festivitatibus veste auro texta, et calceamentis gemmatis, et 
fibula aurea sagum astringente, diademate quoque ex auro et gem- 
mis ornatus incedebat. Aliis autem diebus habitus ejus parum a 
communi et plebeio abhorrebat. 


Charles drest after the manner of his countrymen, the Franks. 
Next to the skin he wore a shirt and drawers of linen: over these 
a tunic bordered with silk, and breeches. His outer garment was 
the sagum, manufactured by the Veneti. On occasion of festivals he 
wore a garment interwoven with gold, shoes adorned with gems, a 
golden fibula to fasten his sagum, and a diadem of gold and gems. 
On other days his dress differed little from that of the common 
peoplet. : 


The Veneti here mentioned were, I presume, the 
people who lived in the country near Vannes in Bri- 
tany. We have formerly seen (§ 24.), that the Sagum 
was the principal article of dress manufactured in the 
north of Gaul. 

According to Paulus Diaconus, as quoted in the 


* Erasmus makes the following remarks on the words ‘ Atreba- 
tum et Laodicez”’ : 

«* Apparet ex his regionibus candidissima ac subtilissima linea mitti 
solere. Nunc hujus laudis principatus, si tamen ea laus, penes meos 
Hollandos est. Quanquam et Atrebates in Belgis haud ita procul a 
nobis absunt.” 

See also Mannert, Geogr. 2.1. p. 196. 

+ See above, p. 239, 240. 

U 
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notes on this passage of Eginhart*, the Lombards 
and the Anglo-Saxons used principally linen gar- 
ments. 

77. Linen, which appears to have been originally 
characteristic of the Egyptian and Germanic nations, 
came by degrees into more and more general use 
among the Greeks and Romans, and was employed 
not only for articles of dress, especially those worn 
by women, and for sheets to lie upon, but also for 
table-covers and for napkins to wipe the hands, an 
application of them which was the more necessary on 
account of the want of knives, forks, and spoons. 
Also those, who waited at table, were girt with towels 
(linteis). At the baths persons used towels (lintea) to 
dry themselves. A man wore a similar piece of cloth 
under the hands of the tonsor. Plutarch (On Garrulity) 
tells the following anecdote of Archelaus. When a 
loquacious hair-dresser was throwing the ὠμόλινον 
about him in order to shear him, he asked as usual, 
‘How shall 1 cut your Majesty’s hair?” ‘In si- 
lence,” replied the king. Alciphron tells of the bar- 
ber putting on him a linen cloth (σινδὼν) in order to 
shave him (J. iii. Ep. 66.) ; and Phaneas, in an Epi- 
gram, calls the cloth used in shaving by the same 
name, Zweev. Diogenes Laertius also (vi. 90.) tells a 
story respecting the philosopher Crates, which shows 
that at Athens it was not deemed proper for a man to 
wear linen as an outer garment, but that persons were 
enveloped in it under the hands of the hair-dresser. 
**The Athenian police-officers (ot ἀστύνομοι) having 
charged him with wearing a linen sheet for his outer 
garment (ὅτι σινδόνα ἠμφίεστο), he said, “1 will show 


* Ed. Schmincke, Trajecti 1711, p. 110. 
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you Theophrastus himself habited in that manner’ 
(σινδόνα περιβεβλημένον) ; and, when they doubted the 
fact, he took them to see Theophrastus at the hair- 
dresser’s.”’ 

Coarser linen was used in great quantity both for 
sails, and for awnings to keep off the heat of the sun 
from the Roman theatres, the Forum, and other places 
of public resort. 

The Emperor Alexander Severus, as we learn from 
the following passage of his Life written by Atlius 
Lampridius, was a great admirer of good linen, and 
preferred that which was plain to such as had flowers 
or feathers interwoven as practised in Egypt and the 
neighbouring countries. ' 

Boni linteaminis appetitor fuit, et quidem puri, dicens, ‘ Si lintei 
idcirco sunt, ut nihil asperum habeant, quid opus est purpura?’ In 
lined autem aurum mitti, etiam dementiam judicabat, quum asperi- 
tati adderetur rigor. 

He took great delight in good linen, and preferred it plain. “If,” 
said he, ‘linen cloths are made of that material in order that they 
may not be at all rough, why mix purple with them?” But to in- 
terweave gold in linen, he considered madness, because this made it 
rigid in addition to its roughness. 

The following passage of the Life of the Emperor 
Carinus by Flavius Vopiscus is remarkable as proving 
the value attached by the Romans of that age to the 
linen imported from Egypt and Pheenice, especially 
to the transparent and flowered varieties. 

Jam quid lineas petitas Augypto loquar? Quid Tyro et Sidone 
tenuitate perlucidas, micantes purpura, plumandi difficultate perno- 
biles ? 

Why should I mention the linen cloths brought from Egypt, or 
those imported from Tyre and Sidon, which are so thin as to be trans- 


parent, which glow with purple, or are prized on account of their 
laboured embroidery ? 


{2 


CHAPTER Tr 
Hemp. 


78. Tue use of Hemp among the ancients was very 
limited. It is never mentioned in the Scriptures, 
and not often by the heathen writers of antiquity. It 
is remarkable, that no notice is taken of it by Theo- 
phrastus. It was however used among the Greeks 
and Romans for making ropes and nets, but not for 
sacks, these being made of goats-hair*. 

The only reason for introducing hemp in this enu- 
meration is, that, according to Herodotus (iv. 74.) 
garments were made of it by the Thracians. ‘‘ They 
were so like linen,” says he, ‘‘ that none but a very 
experienced person could tell whether they were of 
hemp or flax ; one, who had never seen hemp, would 
certainly suppose them to be linen.” The coarser 
kinds of linen would, it is certain, be scarcely, if at 
all distinguishable from the finer kinds of hempen 
cloth. 

Hesychius (v. Kavvafic) quotes the preceding re- 
mark of Herodotus, only saying that the Thracian 
women (Opnicca) made sheets of hemp (ἱμάτια). In 
substituting these expressions he puts upon the words 
of Herodotus an explanation derived from his familiar 
knowledge of Grecian customs. To the present day 
hemp is produced abundantly in the vicinity of the 
countries which were occupied by the ancient Thra- 
cians. A traveller, who has lately visited them, in- 


* See above, Book I. Chapter II. § 32. 
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forms us, that ‘‘ the men who drive the horses, which 
drag the boats upon the Danube between Pest and 
Vienna, now wear coarse tunics of hemp*.” 

Ammianus Marcellinus (xxxi. 2. p. 474.), speaking 
of the Huns, who lived beyond the Palus Meotis, 
says, 

Indumentis operiuntur linteis, vel ex pellibus silvestrium murium 
consarcinatis. 


They cover themselves with tunics made of linen, or of the skins 
of wild mice sewed together. 


These ‘‘ indumenta,” or tunics, though called “ lin- 
tea,” may have been the hempen garments, which, 
according to Herodotus, were scarce to be distin- 
guished from linen. 

The next writer, who mentions hemp after Hero- 
dotus, is Moschion, rather more than 200 years B.C. 
He statest, that the magnificent ship Syracusia, built 
by the command of Hiero II., was provided with hemp 
from the Rhone for making ropes. The common ma- 
terials for such purposes were the Egyptian Papyrus, 
the bark of the Lime-tree, of the Hemp-leaved Mallow, 
and of the Spanish and Portugal Broom, and probably 
also the Stipa Tenacissima of Linneus. 

Hemp, as well as flax, was grown abundantly in 
Colchis{. It was brought to the ports of the Agean 
Sea by the Ionian merchants, who were intimately 
connected with the northern and eastern coasts of the 
Euxine through the medium of the Milesian colonies. 


* Travels in Circassia, &c., by Edmund Spencer, 1887, vol. i. 
p. 13. 

+ Apud Atheneum, l.v. p. 206. Casaub. This passage will be 
quoted in Chapter IV. of this Book, § 89. 

{ Strabo, 1. xi. § 17. vol. iv. p. 402. ed. Siebenkees. 
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This fact may account for the cultivation of hemp in 
Caria. The best was obtained in the time of Pliny 
(J. xix. c. 9.) from Alabanda and Mylasa in that coun- 
try. Pliny also mentions a kind, which grew in the 
country of the Sabines, and which was remarkable for 
its height. 

Automedon, who lived a little before Pliny, com- 
plains in an Epigram of a bad dinner given him by 
one of his acquaintances, and compares the tall stringy 
cabbages to hemp*. As this author was a native of 
Cyzicus, he would probably have abundant opportu- 
nities of becoming familiar with the plant. 

In the time of Pausanias hemp was grown in Elis. 
See his Eliaca, c. 26. § 4. 

Dioscorides (I. iii. c. 141.) gives an account of hemp, 
in which he distinguishes between the cultivated and 
the wild. By Wild Hemp he means the Althea Can- 
nabina, Linn.t He observes respecting the Culti- 
vated Hemp, by which he meant proper hemp, the 
Cannabis Sativa, Linn., that it was ‘‘ of great use for 
twisting the strongest ropes.” 

On the whole we may conclude, that hemp was not 
the natural growth either of Italy, Greece, or Asia 
Minor, but was confined, as it still is in a great de- 
gree, to countries lying further north and having a 
more rigid climate. The intimate connexion of the 
Romans with the Greek colony of Marseilles may 
have brought it among the Sabines, as the active 
trade between the Euxine and Miletus may have in- 
troduced it into Caria. With the material its name 
was also imported, and this is substantially the same 


* KavvaBivn κράμβη. Brunck’s Analecta, ii. 209, 
+ See the next Chapter, p. 300, 301. 
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in all the languages of Europe, as well as in many 
Asiatic tongues*, 


* Sanscrit, Gonz, Sana, or SHanapu; Persic, Canna; Arabic, 
Kanneu, or Kinnus; Greek, KANNABIS; Latin, Cannasis; Ita- 
lian, Canara; French, Cuanvre, or Coansre; Danish and Fla- 
mand, Kamp, or Kenner; Lettish and Lithuanian, Kannaprs; Sla- 
vonian, Konorz; Erse, Canaris; Scandinavian, Hamper; Swedish, 
Hampa; German, Hanr; Anglo-Saxon, Harner; English, Hemp. 
Our English word Canvass (French, Canrvas,) has the same origin, 
meaning cloth made of hemp (Canay). 

Hemp is comparatively rare in India, as well as flax: and, as flax 
is there only used for obtaining oil (see above, § 71. p. 276.), so 
hemp is never used for making cordage or for weaving, but only for 
smoking on account of the narcotic qualities of its leaves. (Wissett 
on Hemp, p. 20, 25.) Its name Sana, Sunu, or Gonv, is given also 
to the Crotalaria Juncea, which is principally applied by the Indians 
to the same uses as hemp in Europe. See Chapter IV. of this 
Book, § 88. 


CHAPTER III. 
Mallows. 


79. We find in ancient authors distinct mention of 
three species of malvaceous plants, which are still 
common in the South of Europe. These are, the 
Common Mallow, Malva Silvestris, Linn. ; the Marsh 
Mallow, Althea Officinalis, Linn. ; and the Hemp- 
leaved Mallow, Althea Cannabina, Linn. 

a. The Common Mallow is called by the Latin 
writers Malva, by the Greek Madayn, or Modoyn. It 
is of some importance to observe, that the latter of 
these two forms, Moddyn, is quite as common as the 
former, Madayn*. 

This plant was used for food from the earliest times. 
Hesiod represents living on mallows and asphodel as 
the sign of moderation, contentment, and simplicity of 
manners. 


Νήπιοι, οὐδ᾽ ἴσασιν ὅσῳ πλέον ἥμισυ παντὸς, 
Οὐδ᾽ ὅσον ἐν μαλάχῃ τε καὶ ἀσφοδέλῳ μεγ᾽ ὄνειαρ. 
Op. et Dies, 41. 
Fools! not to know how much more the half is than the whole, 
and how much benefit there is in mallows and asphodel. 


A dish of these vegetables was probably the cheapest 
of all kinds of food; they grew wild in the meadow 
and by the way-side, and were gathered and dressed 
without any labour or trouble. 


* See Atheneus, 1. ii. p. 58. Casaub. Hesychius, ed. Alberti, 
v. Madkayn. H. Stephani Thesaurus, L. Gr, ed. Valpy, p. 245, note. 
Marris, Lect. Att. v. Μαλάχη. Eustathius in Od. a. p. 1406. Du 
Fresne, Glossar. Inf. Greecitatis. 
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Various authors however mention the cultivation of 
‘he Common Mallow in gardens. See Virgil, More- 
tum, 73. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1. xix. c.22 and 31. _Isi- 
dori Orig. 1. xvii. c. 10. Papize Vocabular. v. Malva. 
Geoponica, xii. 1. Palladius, 111. 24. xi. 11. 

Dioscorides (J. ii. c. 111.) calls it Μαλάχη κηπευτὴ, 
the Garden Mallow, and he says the Romans called it 
Mada ὕρτενσις. 

Aristophanes (Plutus 544.) mentions eating the 
shoots of mallows instead of bread, intending by this 
to represent a vile and destitute kind of living. Plu- 
tarch (Septem Sapientum Convivium) says, ᾿Αγαθὴ μὲν 
ἡ μαλάχη βρωθῆναι, γλυκὺς δέ ὁ ἀνθέρικος, ““ΤὴΘ mal- 
low is good for food, and the Anthericus is sweet.” 
According to Le Clerc ὁ ἀνθέρικος (Anthericus) means 
the scapus of the asphodel: if he is right, this plant 
was eaten as we now eat asparagus. It is also re- 
markable that on this supposition Plutarch mentions 
the same two plants, which are also mentioned tegether 
by Hesiod. 

According to Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. vii. 7. 2.) 
the mallow was not eaten raw, as in a salad, but re- 
quired to be cooked. Cicero (Epist. ad Fam. vii. 26.) . 
mentions the highly-seasoned vegetables at a dinner 
given by his friend Lentulus. Having been made ill 
by them, he says, that he, ‘‘ who easily abstained from 
oysters and lampreys, had been deceived by beet and 
mallows”’ (a beta et a malvd). Probably the leaves of 
the mallow were on this occasion boiled, chopped, 
and seasoned, much in the same way as spinach is 
now prepared on the continent. 

Moschus in the following well-known lines refers to 
the common mallow together with other culinary ve- 
getables : 
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Al, al, rat μαλάχαι μὲν, ἐπὰν κατὰ κᾶπον ὄλωνται, 
Ἠδὲ τὰ χλωρὰ σέλινα, τό τ᾽ εὐθαλὲς οὖλον ἄνηθον, 
Ὕστερον αὖ ζώοντι, καὶ εἰς ἔτος ἄλλο φυόντι. 


Mallows, alas! die down, and parsley, and flourishing fennel ; 
Then they spring up afresh, and live next year in the garden. 


This is accurately true of the common mallow, the 
root of which is perennial, so that the stems grow up 
and die down again every year. Accordingly Theo- 
phrastus brings it as an example of a plant with annual 
stems* ; for this appears to be the genuine reading, 
ἐπιγειόκαυλος being substituted by several critics on no 
other ground than that of conjecture. If this were 
the genuine reading, it would countenance Sprengel’s 
opinion, that Μαλάχη was sometimes used to denote 
the Malva Rotundifolia, the stems of which trail upon 
the ground. But I have not been able to discover, 
that this species of mallow is ever mentioned by the 
ancients. 
Horace in two passages signifies his partiality to 

mallows, calling them “‘leves,” light to digest. 

Me pascant olive, 

Me cichorea, levesque malve. Od. 1.1. 31. v. 16. 

Let olives be my food, endive, and mallows light. 


Gravi 
Malve salubres corpori. pod. 2.57. 


Mallows, salubrious to a frame o’er-fill’d. 
Martial recommends this vegetable on account of 
its laxative effect : 
Utere lactucis, et mollibus utere malvis. (111. 47.) 


Exoneraturas ventrem mihi villica malvas 
Attulit, et varias, quas habet hortus, opes. (x. 48.) 


* Ἐπετειόκαυλος, Hist. Plant. 1. vii. c. 8. p. 142, Heinsii. 240. 
Schneider. 
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Diphilus of Siphnos (as quoted by Atheneus, 1. 11. 
p. 58. E. Casaub.), after enumerating the medical vir- 
tues of the Common Mallow, says, that ‘‘ the wild 
was better than the cultivated kind*.”’ 

Without quoting other classical authorities, I shall 
now illustrate the ancient practice by the observations 
of modern travellers, who mention that the Common 
Mallow is still an article of consumption in the same 
parts of the world. 

Biddulph, who visited Syria about the year 1600, 
says, he ‘‘ saw near Aleppo many poor people gather- 
ing mallows and three-leaved grass, and asked them 
what they did with it, and they answered, that it was 
all their food, and that they boiled it, and did eat it.” 
(Collection of Voyages and Travels from the Library of 
the E. of Oxford, p. 807.) 

Dr. Sibthorp states, that the Malva Silvestris grows 
wild in Cyprus, and is called MoAwya. He also says, 
“The wild mallow is very common about Athens: 
the leaves are boiled and eaten as a pot-herb, and an 
ingredient in the Dolma.” (Memoirs relating to Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey, edited by Walpole, p. 245.) 
Dr. Holland mentions both Malva Silvestris and Al- 
thea Officinalis among the officinal plants, which he 
found in Cephalonia. (Travels in Greece, p. 543, 4to.) 

b. The Althea Officinalis, or Marsh Mallow, is called 
by the Greek authors ᾿Αλθαία, by the Latin, Hibiscus. 
Theophrastus says, that it went also under the name 
of wild mallowt. Whilst the Common Mallow, though 
highly esteemed for its medical virtues, was principally 


* Κρείττω τὴν ἀγρίαν τῆς κηπευομένης. Perhaps by the “wild” 
mallow we ought here to understand the Marsh Mallow, Althza 
Officinalis. 

+ Μαλάχη ἀγρία. Hist. Plant. 1. ix. cap. 15. p. 188. Heinsii. 
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regarded as a substantial article of food, the Marsh Mal- 
low, on the contrary, seems to have been rarely used 
except as an article of the Materia Medica* ; and, as 
its peculiar properties were likely to be more matured 
in the wild than in the cultivated state, it does not 
appear to have been grown in gardenst. Theophras- 
tus describes it by comparing it with the Common 
Mallow, and mentions its application, both internally 
and externally, as a medicine{. Dioscorides (J. iii. 
c. 139.) gives similar details. Besides mentioning 
the proper name of the plant in Greek and in Latin, 
᾿Αλθαία and ἹἸβίσκος, he calls it ““ἃ kind of wild mal- 
low,” Βῖδος μαλάχης ἀγρίας. Palladius (J. xi. p. 184. 
Bip.) explains ‘‘ Hibiscus” to be the same as ‘‘ Althea.” 
See also Pliny, ἰ. xx. c. 14. ed. Bip. Virgil alludes to 
the use of it as fodder for goats and as a material for 
weaving baskets$. I apprehend, that no plant could 
be more agreeable to those animals ; and, as the bas- 
kets were designed for making cheese, it was a suit- 
able material for this purpose, not only on account of 
the strength and tenacity of its slender stems, but also 
on account of its pleasant and wholesome fragrance. 
c. The Hemp-leaved Mallow, Althea Cannabina, is 
once mentioned by Dioscorides (ab.i1. c.141.). Giving 
an account of hemp, he distinguishes between the cul- 
tivated and the wild. He says of the wild hemp, that 


* Calpurnius (Eclog. iv. 32,) mentions the “ Hibiscus”’ as used for 
food, but only by persons in a state of great destitution. 

+ At a later period, however, we find the Althea Officinalis under 
the name of ‘‘ [bischa Mis-malva”’ in a catalogue of the plants, which 
Charlemagne selected for cultivation in the gardens attached to his 
villas. See Sprengel, Hist. Rei Herb. i. 220. 

{ Hist. Plant. 1. ix. cap. 19, p. 192. ed. Heinsii. 

§ Eclog. il. 30. and χ. 71. See Servius, Heyne, and J. H. Voss 
ad loc. 
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the Romans called it Cannabis Terminalis*, and the 
Greeks Κάνναβις ἀγρία ; that it bore stems like those 
of the ᾿Αλθαία, but blacker, rougher, and smaller ; that 
its seed and root were like those of the ᾿Αλθαία ; and 
its leaves like those of the cultivated hemp, but rougher 
and blacker. Sir James Smith, Sprengel, and Biller- 
beck, suppose him to mean the Althea Cannabina, and 
I agree with them in this opinion. After mentioning 
the medical properties of the plant, Dioscorides says, 
that its bark was useful for making ropes (καὶ ὁ azo 
ταὕτης δὲ φλοιὸς εὔθετος εἰς πλοκὴν σχοινίων). The truth 
of this observation will be apparent to every botanist. 
The plants belonging to the natural; order Malvacee 
are all remarkable for the abundance of strong and 
beautiful fibres in their bark 7. 

80. But of the European species there is none supe- 
rior in the fineness, the strength, the whiteness, and 
lustre of its fibres to the Common Mallow, the Malva 
Silvestris. We have seen that the ancients were fami- 
liarly acquainted with this plant; that it was com- 
monly cultivated in their gardens; and that they 
gathered it, when growing wild, to be taken as food 
or as medicine. In these circumstances they could 
scarcely fail to observe the aptitude of its bark for 
being spun into thread. More especially in places, 
where they had no other native supply of fibrous ma- 
terials ; in Attica, for example, which probably pro- 
duced neither hemp nor flax, it seems in the highest 

* Meaning literally, Hedge-hemp ? 


+ We have the following testimony respecting the actual fabrica- 
tion of mallow-cloth in modern times : 

«Nous avons vu ἃ Madrid, chez le savant pharmacien D. Casimir 
Ortéga, de ces tissus, qui nous ont semblé fort remarquables. Ils 
étaient faits avec l’écorce des Althéas officinalis et cannabina, et avec 
celle du Malva sylvestris.” Fée, Flore de Virgile, Paris 1822, p. 66. 
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degree probable, that the fitness of the mallow to 
supply materials for weaving would not be over- 
looked. [ 

In producing the evidence, which establishes this as 
a positive fact, I shall begin with the latest testimo- 
nies and proceed in a reverse order upward to the 
most ancient. According to this plan, the first author- 
ity 1 have to bring is that of Papias, who wrote his 
Vocabulary about the year 1050. He gives the fol- 
lowing explanations : 

Malbella vestis que ex malvarum stamine conficitur, quam alii 
molocinam yocant. 

Molocina vestis que albo stamine sit: quam alii malbellam vo- 
cant. 


These passages clearly describe a kind of cloth made 
of the white fibres of the common mallow. Malbella, 
the same with Malvella, is a Latin adjective, in the 
form of a diminutive, from Malva: Molocina, the 
same with Modcyun, is a Greek adjective from Mo- 
Aoyn, and signifies made of mallow. 

Papias, who seems in compiling his dictionary to 
have made great use of Isidore, perhaps derived these 
explanations in part from the following passage of the 
latter author : 

Melocinia (vestis est), que malvarum stamine conficitur, quam ali 
molocinam, 8111 malvellam vocant. 7814. Hisp. Orig. xix. 22. 


The cloth called Melocinea is made of the thread of mallows, and 
is called by some Molocina, by others Malvella. 


The passages of Papias cannot be taken as a proof, 
that mallow-cloth was woven in his day. But that it 
was in fashion as late as the age of Charlemagne ap- 
pears from the following line, which is quoted by Du 
Cange (Glossar. Med. et Inf. Lat. v. Melocineus) from 
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a poem in praise of that monarch, attributed to Al- | 
cuin : 
Tecta melocineo fulgescit femina amictu. 


Wrapt in a mallow shawl the lady shines. 


The word << fulgescit” aptly describes the lustre of 
the material under consideration. 

81. From the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea* we 
learn, that Modoywa, or Σινδόνες μολόχιναι, 1. 6. cloths 
made of mallow, were among the articles of export 
from India, being brought from Ozene (Ugain) and 
Tagara in the interior of the country to the sea-port 
of Barygaza (Baroch). 

Dr. Vincent, in his translation of the Periplus 
(p. 742.), explains MoAdywa to signify ‘‘ coarse cot- 
tons of the colour of the mallowt.” Jablonski{ ex- 
presses a doubt (nil affirmare ausim) what the ᾿Οθόνια 
μολόχινα, OF Σινδόνες μολόχιναι, Were ; but he conjec- 
tures that they were either cloths of a green colour, 
resembling the mallow, or that they were adorned with 
a fringe, or with figures, made of the stone Molochites. 
Dr. Forster (De Bysso, p. 84. 90.) says, he is quite at 


* P.146.169,170,171. Arriani Op. ed. Blancardi, tom. ii. 

+ The idea, that Molochinus signified having the colour of the mal- 
low, seems to have originated with Nonius Marcellus, who in the di- 
vision of his Dictionary relating to names of colours says ‘‘ Molo- 
chinum, a Greco, color flori similis malve.” In this he is followed 
by Muratori (quoted below, § 82.), Facciolati, and various others. 
Not only is this explanation unsupported by any etymological prin- 
ciple, but it is inconsistent with the remark above quoted from Papias, 
that Molochinum was white; and to describe a colour by comparing 
it to the flower of the mallow would be useless, because the flower of 
the mallow is of an ordinary red colour, not differing in its hue from 
thousands of plants and other objects, 

{ Glossar. Vocum Aigyptiarum, in H. Steph. Thes. ed. Valpy. 
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a loss how to explain these expressions. He advances 
however the conjecture, that the ᾿Οθονία μολόχινα or 
Σινδόνες μολόχιναι were so called, because their colour 
approached that of the stone called Molochites, which 
according to Pliny (/. xxxvil. c. 8.) was of the colour 
of the mallow. But as the adjective Modoywoe pro- 
perly and literally signifies made of mallow, we ought 
to take it here in this sense rather than in those pro- 
posed by Vincent, Jablonski, and Forster, especially 
if it be shown, that there are in India plants answer- 
ing to what is required by the description. 

I am not aware that the Malva Silvestris grows in 
India. But the genus Hibiscus, Linn. which belongs 
to the same natural order, is very abundant. The 
bark of certain species of this genus, especially of 
H. Tiliaceus and H. Cannabinus, is now very exten- 
sively employed for making cordage, and might un- 
questionably have been used for making cloth*. Also, 
there can be no doubt, that if the Greeks wished to 
speak of these trees, no term in their language was so 
applicable to them as MoAcyn, the name of the com- 
mon European mallow. For, besides the botanical 


* Cavanilles, Tab. 52. fig. 1., represents H. Cannabinus, the leaf 
of which is like that of hemp. ‘Tab. 55. fig. 1. represents H. Tilia- 
ceus, in the description of which we read “ cortice in funes ductili ;” 
and Cavanilles says, the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands (Austra- 
lium insularum) use in their ships and boats ropes made from the 
bark. 

H. Tiliaceus is also represented in Rheede’s Hort. Malabaricus, 
vol.i. fig. 30. It grows about 15 feet high. 

Dr. Wallich mentions two other species as used for making cord- 
age from the bark. Cat. of Indian Woods, p. 18. 

The late Mr. John Hare, who lived in India a long time, informed 
me, that a coarse kind of cloth, used for making sacks, &c., is now 
woven from Hibiscus bark. 
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characters, which cause them to be placed together 
in all modern systems, their resemblance is manifest 
to every eye. 

As a further evidence, that the (Μολόχινα) Molo- 
china mentioned in the Periplus were made from the 
bark of the Hibiscus, I may refer to that admirable 
specimen of Eastern taste and ingenuity, the Sacon- 
tala of the great Indian dramatist Calidasa. Several 
passages of this poem make mention of the Valcala, 
which the Sanscrit Lexicons, themselves of great an- 
tiquity, explain as meaning either bark, or a vesture 
made of bark. On this interpretation Chézy says, he 
suspects that Valcdla (ἰ ΕΠ) denoted, not bark 
in general, but the bark of a particular tree, perhaps 
a birch*. This very accomplished orientalist may be 
right in supposing a particular kind of bark to be in- 
tended ; but it could not be birch-bark, since that is 
very ill adapted for spinning and weaving, and more- 
over 1 cannot find, that the birch grows in India. The 
most likely tree to be meant is certainly the Hibiscus. 
When I asked Dr. Wallich, that prince of Indian bo- 
tanists, whether any of the native trees of India were 
adapted to supply fibrous materials for making cloth, 
he answered, that many kinds of Hibiscus had this 
quality in an eminent degree, and, as their bark was 
in common use for making all kinds of cordage, it 
might undoubtedly be employed for weaving. 

The Sacontdla is of a date as ancient as the Peri- 
plus. Professor Von Bohlen (Das alte Indien, vol. ii. 
p. 477.) asserts, that the author Calidasa certainly 


* «« Je soupconne qu'il doit plutot servir a désigner le liber fibreux 
dune espéce d’arbre particuliére, un bouleau peut-étre, susceptible, 
comme le miurier ou le tilleul, d’offrir une matiére propre ἃ former 
des tissus grossiers.”’ 

xX 
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flourished as early as the first century B.C. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones makes him older by several centuries. 
(Works, vol. vi. p. 206.) The place also agrees as 
well as the time. The Hibiscus Tiliaceus, according 
to Sir J. E. Smith, is ‘‘ one of the most common trees 
in every part of the East Indies, thriving in all sorts 
of situations and soils, and cultivated for the sake of 
its shade even more than the beauty of its flowers, in 
towns and villages and by road-sides. A coarse cord- 
age,” he adds, ‘‘is made of the bark; the wood is 
light and white, useful for small cabinet-work ; the 
mucilage of the whole plant is applied to some medi- 
cal purposes.” The Molochina, mentioned in the 
Periplus, were brought from Ozene and Tagara, and 
may have come from still further North. The her- 
mitage, described in the drama, was at the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains and near the river Malina, and, 
according to the representations given by the poet, 
the Valcalas (translated by Sir W. Jones ““ mantles of 
woven bark,” and by Chézy, ““ vétemens d’écorce’’), 
were worn both by the hermits and by the beautiful 
Sacontila, while she was their inmate*. 

‘“* Valcalas”” are mentioned in precisely the same 
manner in the Ramayana, one of the most noted of 
the heroic poems of ancient India. They are repre- 
sented as coarse garments worn by ascetics. 

82. If the explanation now given be admitted as 
applicable to the Molochina of the Periplus, it may 
throw light on some other passages of ancient au- 
thors. 


* Translation of the Sacontila, Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. vi. 
pp. 217. 225. 289. Original, ed. Chézy, Paris 18380, p.7,1.10.; p.9, 
1.10.; p. 24, 1. 7.; p. 131, 1.14. Chézy’s translation, pp. 10. 27. 
142.143. See also Heeren, Ideen, i. 2. p. 648. 
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Ctesias, in his Indica*, mentions the ξύλινα ἱμάτια 
of the Indians. We may translate the phrase ‘‘ sheets 
made from trees.” Bahr supposes cotton to be meant ; 
but it seems to me more probable, that these ξύλινα 
ἱμάτια Of Ctesias were the same as the μολόχινα of the 
Periplus, and the Valedlas of Calidasa. 

Strabo’s account of the webs, which he calls Serica, 
an account derived from the writings of Nearchus, 
admiral of Alexander the Great, represents those webs 
as made from fibres ((ύσσος), which were scraped from 
the bark of treest. This would apply exactly to the 
supposed use of the Hibiscus for making cloth. The 
bark (fXoc) must have been first stript from the tree, 
and the fibres then scraped from the inside of the bark. 

To the same source we may, I think, trace the idea of 
Arethas (in Apoc. c. 57.), that the Byssus, Rev. xix. 8., 
was ‘‘the bark of an Indian tree made into flax.”’ (Τοιοῦ- 
TOV yap ἡ βύσσος, φλοιὸς δένδρου Ινδικοῦ, εἰς λίνον κΚα- 
τειργασμένη). His use of the term βύσσος is incorrect. 
(See above, ᾧ 70, 71.) But, as he here explains 
βύσσινον to mean λάμπρον, and as he had probably 
heard of the lustre of the webs made from the bark of 
trees in India, we may suppose that the manufacture 
of the bark of some species of Hibiscus gave occasion 
to his remark. 

Although the date of the following inscription, 
found at Rome, is uncertain, it may be conveniently 
brought in here. It is published by Muratori, Novus 
Thesaurus Vet. Inscriptionum, tom. i. p. 939. 

P. AVCTIVS P.L. LYSANDER 
VESTIARIVS. TENVIARIVS. 
MOLOCHINARIVS. VOT. SOL. 
* Cap. 22. Fragmenta, ed. Bihr, p. 253. 326. 
+ See above, § 43. p. 181. 
x 2 
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Muratori in his Note says, the ‘‘ Vestiarius Tenuia- 
rius’” was the man who made thin garments, ‘‘ qui 
vestes tenuiores conficiebat,”’ and ‘‘ Molochinarius”’ the 
man who made such garments of a mallow colour, 
‘* qui ejusmodi vestes molochini coloris parabat.” For 
the proof of the latter interpretation he refers to the 
passage of Nonius Marcellus, quoted above (ᾧ 81. 
p. 303, Note), and he thinks Isidore is wrong in 
stating, that the Vestis molochina was made of the 
fibres of the mallow. I have already stated my rea- 
sons for preferring the authority of Isidore to that of 
Nonius, and the reader must also make his choice 
between them. 

83. The authors, next in regard to antiquity, who 
make mention of Molochina, are the writers of the 
Latin Comedy, Statius Cecilius, who died 169 B.C., 
and Plautus, who died 184 B.C. 

Nonius Marcellus (/. xvi.) quotes the following line 
from the Pausimachus of the former dramatist : 


Carbasina, molochina, ampelina*. 


The passage of Plautus is in the Aulularia (Act iil. 
Scene v. 1. 40.), where we have a ludicrous enumera- 
tion, extending through more than ten lines, of all the 
persons concerned in the manufacture or sale of gar- 
ments : 

Solearii astant, astant molochinaril. 
All the lexicographers and commentators explain Mo- 
lochinarius to be one who dyes cloth of the colour of 
the mallow. But this appears to have no foundation 


* See Ὁ. C. Statii Fragmenta, a Leonhardo Spengel, Monachii 
1829, p. 35. 

Statius chiefly copied Menander (Gellius, ii. c. 16.) ; but I cannot 
find, that Menander wrote any play called Pausimachus. See below, 
§ 94., where this verse is again quoted. 
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in fact. Lanarius was a woollen-draper ; Coactilia- 
rius, a dealer in felts, a hatter; Lintearius a linen- 
draper ; Sericarius a silk-mercer. ‘‘ Spartarius, ὥχοι- 
νοπώλης.᾽ Glossaria Vet. ‘‘ Carbonarius, ανθρακοπώλης,᾽᾽ 
Gloss., a charcoal-merchant. According to the same 
analogy, Molochinarius would mean a dealer in Molo- 
china, i.e. in all kinds of cloth made from mallows. 

To the two Latin dramatists, now cited, we may, 1 
think, add Nevius, who wrote a little earlier than 
Plautus. I ground this conjecture on the following 
passage of Nonius Marcellus, which occurs in the di- 
vision of his book De Proprietate Sermonum, relating 
to the names of garments. 


Mollicina vestis a mollitie dicta. Neevius in Epidico. Mollicinam, 
crocotam, chirodotam, ricam. 


This derivation of Mollicina a mollitie, though a mere 
conjecture, which rests on no principle or analogy, 15 
servilely adopted by Robert Stephens, Facciolati, and 
by all the lexicographers who follow them ; and thus 
a new word is added to the Latin tongue. But to me 
it seems pretty evident, that Mollicina is only a variety 
of the Greek Molochina, which is also written Molo- 
cna and Melocineu (see above, p. 302), and may 
have been subject to other variations of form. There 
seems no reason to doubt, that the Epidicus of Nex- 
vius was translated from a Greek comedy, in all pro- 
bability the same, which was afterwards translated by 
Plautus, and which is still extant under that name. 
In the Epidicus of Plautus we find the following pas- 
sage (Act 11. Scene 2.) : 

Quid iste, que vesti quotannis nomina inveniunt nova: 

Tunicam rallam, tunicam spissam, linteolum cesicium, 


Intusiatam, patagiatam, caltulam, aut crocotulam, 
Subparum aut subnimium, ricam, &c. 
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The two passages, now produced from Nevius and 
Plautus, seem to be translated from the same passage 
of the original Greek, and as many of the terms are 
of Greek extraction, it seems no great assumption to 
infer, that MOLLICINA in Neevius was intended to 
represent the Greek MOAOXINA. 

84. The class of writers, whom I shall last produce 
as affording testimony respecting the use of the mallow 
for weaving, are Greek authors, who wrote a century 
or more before Nevius in the Attic Dialect, and who 
instead of the common Greek terms, which have been 
explained, employ the Attic term ’Apopyoc and its 
derivatives. 

᾿Αμοργὸς has been explained by some of the lexi- 
cographers to be a kind of flax*. Perhaps by this 


* Ta δὲ apdpywa, γίγνεσθαι μὲν τὰ ἄριστα ἐν TH ᾿Αμοργῷ, λίνου 
δ᾽ οὖν καὶ ταύτας εἶναι λέγουσιν. ὁ δὲ ἀμόργινος χιτὼν καὶ ἀμοργὶς 
ἐκαλεῖτο. Julius Pollux, L. VII. 74. 

It may be convenient to produce here the entire passages of the 
ancient Lexicographers, which are designed to explain the word 
᾿Αμοργὸς and its derivatives. 

1. From Pausanias, as quoted by Eustathius in Dionys. 1. 525. 

Παυσανίας, οὗ τὸ ᾿Αττικὸν λεξικὸν, ἄλλο τι ἐμφαίνει, λέγων, ᾽᾿Αμορ- 
γὸς ὅμοιον βύσσῳ" καὶ ὅτι ἀμοργὶς κυρίως ἣ λινοκαλάμη, ἐξ ἧς 
ἐνδύματα ᾿Αμοργίδια λεγομένα, ὡς ὁ Κωμικὸς ἐν Λυσιστράτῃ δηλοῖ. 

2. From the Etymologicum Magnum. Lips. 1816. 4to. 

᾿Αμόργινος χιτωνίσκος, Tapa τὴν ἀμοργὴν, 6 ἐστίν εἶδος χρώματος, 
ὕμοιον βύσσῳ, καθὰ καὶ Θήραιον, τὸν ἀπὸ Θήρας τῆς νῆσου. σημαίνει 
δὲ καὶ τὴν πολυτελῆ ἐσθῆτα. οὕτω Μεθόδιος. ζητεῖ εἰς τὸ ᾿Απομορ- 
ξάτο, καὶ εἰς τὸ ᾿Αμολγώσατο. 

᾿Αμοργὶς δὲ καλάμη τις, ἐξ ἧς ἐνδύματα ἀμόργινα" οἱ δὲ λίνα 
Upacpara’ οἱ δὲ, ἀπὸ ᾿Αμοργοῦ τῆς νῆσου" οἱ δὲ, ἀμόργινους, τοὺς 
ἐρυθροὺς τὸ χρώμα. 

᾿Απομορξάτο) ἀπομόργω ἐστὶν ἐνεστώς, ἐκ τοῦ ἀμέργω, τὸ ἐκπίεζω, 
μετάθεσει τοῦ p εἰς X ἀμέλγω: καὶ ἀμόλγος ὁ ἐκπιέζων τὰ πρόβατα. 


* The Etymol. Mag. explains βθύσσος to be a plant used in dying. 
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explanation nothing more was intended than that it 
was a plant, the fibres of which were used to spin 
and weave into cloth. It appears to me highly pro- 
bable, that it was the Malva Silvestris or Common Mal- 
low, and that it was called ᾿Αμοργὸς according to an 
etymology, which I shall soon propound. 

Tournefort (Voyage, Vol. 1. p. 182. Eng. translation) 
interprets the terms apopyos, ἀμόργη, ἀμοργὶς, ἀμόργι- 
διον, ἀμόργινος, on the supposition, that the materials 
or garments expressed by them were produced in the 
isle Amorgos, one of the Sporades, and that they took 
their name from this island. The same opinion has 
been copied from one to another by numerous lexi- 


-τὸ γὰρ ἀμόργη ἐκ τοῦ ἀμέργω γίνεται᾽ σημαίνει δὲ δύο, τήν ὑπο- 
στάθμην τοῦ ἔλαιον, καὶ τὴν τρύγα τοῦ oivov’ ἐστὶ δὲ καὶ εἶδος βοτά- 
a 2 Oe) a e ‘ , \ ve , 
γης πορφυρᾶς, ἐξ οὗ ἀμόργινα ἱμάτια λέγονται τὰ πορφύρα. Αμορ- 
\ \ a , - > ΄ \ , ΄ Si Γ a OF 
yis δὲ, τοῦ κάλαμου τῆς ἀνθήλης τὸ λεπτότατον pépos” ὅθεν apdpyn. 
3. From Suidas. 


᾿Αμόργεια, χρώματος εἶδος, ἀπὸ νῆσου ᾿Αμοργοῦντος, ws Onpera 


ἀπὸ Onpas νῆσου. 

᾿Αμόργη, ἡ τρύγια. (Amurca, feex olei.) 

᾿Αμοργὶς κύριως ἡ λινοκαλάμη, ἐξ ἧς γίνεται ἐνδύματα ἀμόργινα 
λεγομένα, ἢ ἡ τοῦ ἔλαιου ὑποστάθμη καὶ ἡ τρύξ τοῦ οἴνου. 

᾿Αμόργοι πόλεως ὄλεθρος. Κρατῖνος Σερίφιοις. 

4. From Harpocration. 

᾿Αμοργὸς ἔστι παραπλήσιον τι βύσσῳ. Αἰσχίνης ἐν τῷ κατὰ Τι- 
μάρχου. Μνημονεύουσι δὲ οἱ κωμικοὶ πολλάκις τῶν ἀμόργινων, ὡς καὶ 
᾿Αριστοφάνης Λυσιστράτῃ, καὶ Εὔπολις Πύλεσιν. p. 29. ed. Blan- 
cardi. 1683. 4to. 

5. From Meris. 

᾿Αμόργινον, ᾿Αττικῶς᾽ λεπτὸν ὕφασμα, ἱΒλληνικῶς. 

6. From Hesychius. 

᾿Αμόργινα" λεπτούφη ἱμάτια. 

᾿Αμοργίς᾽ καλάμη τις, ἐξ ἧς ἔνδυμα γίνεται, ἢ ὕφασμα, ἣ χιτών. 


* Suidas seems here to have followed Pausanias, as quoted above. 
Indeed it appears probable, that the other lexicograpbers all followed 
Pausanias in this particular. 
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cographers and commentators both in ancient and 
modern times*. The analogy of language however 
leaves it beyond a doubt, that Χιτὼν apopywoe would 
mean, not a shirt made in Amorgos, but a shirt made 
of amorgos, and I shall produce evidence to show, 
that instead of the substance or the garment being 
called from Amorgos, because it was produced there, 
the island was on the contrary called Amorgus, be- 
cause it produced the substance. 

᾿Αμοργὺὸς is properly referred by the lexicographers 
to the verb auépyw, which signified to press out a fluid 
from grapes, olives, or any other matter, whether vege- 
table or animal. The author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum justly considers ἀμέλγω as another form of 
the same root, \ and p being interchanged. ‘Though 
both of these forms were no doubt originally the same 
in signification, the latter, ἀμέλγω, was afterwards 
used as meaning to press the fluid from the teats of 
quadrupeds, the fluid so expressed being denominated, 
from the same root, in English milk, and in German 
milch, allied to the Latin mulgeo, to milk, whence 
mulctra, milk-pails, or, as the Scotch call them, mulk- 
pails. The form auépyw seems, on the other hand, 
to have been restricted to the act of expressing fluid 
out of vegetable matters. 

From 'Apépyw came by regular analogy the noun 
substantive ᾿Αμοργὸς, Apopyn, denoting the vegetable 
product submitted to pressure. It was used to de- 
note either grapes or olives, out of which juice or oil 
had been expressedf. 


* See the Note p. 310, 311, and the Scholia on Aristoph. as 
quoted below. 

+ ’Apopyn, ws ἐπίπαν ἡ ὑποστάθμη τοῦ ἔλαιον. Erotiani Lex. in 
Hippocratem. Dioscorides, L. I. c. 136., explains ἀμόργη to be 
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But of the vegetable substances, employed by the 
Greeks for making cloth, the only one requiring such 
pressure was the mallow, the fibres of which could 
not be prepared for spinning except by squeezing out 
its adhesive mucilage in a moist state. 

85. According to the Attic lexicons of Pausanias 
(apud Eustath. l. c.) and of Meeris, “Apopyoc was an 
Attic term. We now find traces of it in seven Attic 
writers, four or five of whom wrote comedy. These 
are Aristophanes, Cratinus, Antiphanes, Eupolis, 
Clearchus, A‘schines, and Plato. 

I. I shall take first Aristophanes, whose comedy 
called Lysistrata is referred to in the passages above 
cited from Pausanias and Harpocration, and being 
still extant throws considerable light upon the sub- 
ject. It was represented in the year 412 B.C. Ly- 
sistrata says (J. 150), 

Κἀν rots χιτώνιοισι τοῖς ἀμόργινοις 

Τυμναὶ παριοῖμεν, 
** And if we should present ourselves naked in shifts 
of amorgos ;”” showing that these shifts were trans- 
parent. Accordingly Meeris says, that the ἀμόργινον 
was λεπτὸν ὕφασμα, “a thin web,” and Hesychius ex- 
plains ἀμόργινα to mean λεπτούφη ἱμάτια. Bisetus, in 
his Greek commentary on this play, after quoting the 
explanations of Stephanus Byzantinus, Suidas, Eu- 
stathius, and the Etymologicum Magnum, judiciously 
concludes as follows : ‘‘ From all these it is manifest, 
that ἀμόργινοι χιτώνες, whether they took their name 
from a place, from their colour, or from the raw ma- 
terial, were a kind of valuable robe, worn by rich, 
fashionable, and luxurious women.”’ 


ὑποστάθμη ἔλαιας τῆς ἐκθλιβομένης. Also Eustathius in Dionys. 
1, 525. Suidas and Etymol. Magnum, ubi supra. 
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The old scholiast says, Οἱ μὲν χρώματος εἶδος τὴν 
ἀμόργην᾽ οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ νῆσου ᾿Αμοργοῦντος, τοὺς ἀμόργινους 
χιτώνας' ὡς τὰ Θήρια ἀπὸ Θῆρας νῆσουι Thus we see 
that the island was properly called ᾿Αμοργοῦς, con- 
tracted from ᾿Αμόργοεις, which would denote, that it 
abounded with the plant “Apopyoc. Suidas (J. 6.) uses 
the same form of the genitive case, “Apopyovrroc*. 

A subsequent passage of the Lysistrata (v. 736-741) 
still further illustrates this subject. A woman la- 
ments, that she has left at home her ἀμοργὶς without 
being peeled (ἄλοπον), and she goes to peel it (ἀποδεί- 
pew). The mallow, no less than flax and hemp, would 
require the bark to be stript off, and my own expe- 
rience leads me to believe, that the best time for 
stripping it is as soon as the plant is gathered. 

II. Cratinus died about 420 B.C. The foliowing 
line, from his comedy called Μαλθακοὶ, represents a 
person spinning ᾿Αμοργός. 


᾿Αμοργὸν ἔνδον βρυτίνην νήθειν τινα. 
Cratini Fragmenta, a Runkel, p. 29. 


The epithet βρυτίνην seems to admit of an ex- 
planation in exact accordance with that which I have 
given of ᾿Αμοργός. Bptrov, or forms not materially 
differing from it, meant the remains of grapes or 
olives, left after pressing, otherwise called Τρύξ 


* According to the same analogy we have Phenicus; Pyxus 
(Πυξοῦς), in Sicily; Alimus (Αλιμοῦς) and Rhamnus, in Attica; 
Acanthus in Thrace, Crete, Egypt; so called from plants growing 
in those places; viz. the Palm, Φοίνιξ ; the Box, Πύξος; the ἍΔλιμος; 
the ῬῬάμνος ; {πε ΓΑκανθος οΥ ΓΑκανθα. 

Tt Βρύτια, ἃ καὶ βρύτεα, τὰ τῆς σταφυλῆς πίεσματα ἃ τίνες στέμ- 
φυλα λέγουσιν" οἱ δὲ ᾿Αττικοὶ τὰ τῶν ἐλαιῶν ἀλέσματα. Etym. 


Magnum. See also Phrynichi Ecl. ἃ Lobeck, p. 406. Note, and 
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The attempt of Hesychius to explain βρύτινον by 
βομβύκινον is evidently written quite at random. 

III. Julius Pollux, speaking of garments made of 
᾿Αμοργὸς (L. VIL. c. 13.) quotes the Medea of Anti- 
phanes thus ; Ἦν χιτὼν ἀμόργινος. This author was 
contemporary with Aristophanes. 

IV. Eupolis wrote about the same time, and_ his 
authority may be added to the rest as proving that 
garments of Amorgos were admired by luxurious per- 
sons at Athens*. 

V. Clearchus of Soli + mentions the use of a cover 
of Amorgos for inclosing a splendid purple blanket. 
This application of it is agreeable to the foregoing 
evidence, showing that the amorgine webs were trans- 
parent. The silky translucence of the lace-like web 
of mallow would have a very beautiful effect over the 
fine purple of the downy blanket. 

VI. The reader may have observed (p. 311, Note) 
the reference by Harpocration to the Oration of 
fEschines against Timarchus. That Oration fortu- 
nately remains entire. The object of the orator is to 
hold up to contempt the extravagancies of this 
Athenian spendthrift. In his enumeration of them 
he mentions, that Timarchus took to his house ‘‘a 
woman skilled in making cloths of Amorgos.” (yv- 
vaika apopywa ἐπισταμένην ἐργάζεσθαι, p. 118, ed. 
Reiskit.) 

Passow’s Lexicon, v. Bptrea. The word in question probably comes 
from βρίθειν, to press. 

* See Harpocration as quoted above, p. 311. Note. Also Pher. 
et Eupolidis Fragmenta, a Runkel, p. 150. 

+ Ap. Atheneum, L. VI. p. 255, Casaub. Clearchus probably 
wrote about 100 years later than the before-mentioned authors, but 


the circumstance related by him may have occurred about the time 
when those authors flourished, and even at Athens. 
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VII. Plato in the 13th Epistle, addressed to Dio- 
nysius, tyrant of Syracuse, which, if not genuine, is 
at least ancient, proposes to give to the three 
daughters of Cebes three long shifts, not the valuable 
shifts made of Amorgos, but the linen shifts of Sicily 
(χιτώνια τρία ἑπταπήχη, μὴ τών πολυτελών τών ἀμοργίνων, 
ἀλλὰ τῶν Σικελικῶν τῶν Awdv). The opposition of τών 
ἀμοργίνων to τῶν λινῶν seems here to imply, that ἀμορ- 
yoc was a different material from flax. 

The mention of amorgine garments by the writers, 
who have now been cited, seems to prove, that the 
fashion of making and wearing them first came in 
among the Greeks at Athens in the time of Aristo- 
phanes. From them the fashion may have extended 
itself into Sicily and Italy, which will account, if 
Amorgina were the same with Molochina, for the 
striking agreement in this respect between the writers 
of Greek and of Latin Comedy. In subsequent ages 
the manufacture seems to have declined, probably in 
consequence of the abundance of silk and other rich 
and beautiful goods imported from Asia. But the 
mention of these stuffs in the writings of Isidore and 
Alcuin renders it probable, that they were brought 
again into use in the fifth and following centuries of 
the Christian era. 

The ancient Lexicographers agree in representing 
“Apopyoc as an herbaceous plant. (Bora, λινοκα- 
λάμη, OF καλάμη τις. See above p.310, 311. Note.) The 
Etymologicum Magnum also states, that ᾿Αμόργη 
was the name of a purple plant (εἶδος βοτάνης πορ- 
gupac). This suits the description of Malva Sil- 
vestris, which is very conspicuous from the abun- 
dance of its fine purple flowers. The same circum- 
stance may have given rise to the remark of Suidas, 
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the Etymologicum Magnum, and the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes, that according to some ᾿Αμοργὸς was a 
dye, or colouring matter. The same interpreters ap- 
pear to have thought that the colour was red*. It 
is remarkable, that Molochinus is explained by the 
Latin Lexicographers on the same principle as ᾿Αμόρ- 
γινος by the Greek, each being supposed to denote 
the red colour of the cloth. I regard this as affording 
some evidence, that the terms were identical in sig- 
nification, although I suppose them to denote, not 
the colour of the cloth, but the substance of which 
it consisted. 


* See above, p. 310. Note. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Spanish Broom. 


86. My authority for admitting Spanish Broom into 
the catalogue of plants, which supplied materials for 
weaving, is that of Pliny*. He says, that ‘‘in the 
part of Hispania Citerior about New Carthage whole 
mountains were covered with Spartum ; that the na- 
tives made mattresses, shoes, and coarse garments of 
it, also fires and torches; and that its tender tops 
were eaten by animals.”’ He also says, that it grows 
of its own accord where nothing else will grow, and 
that it is “‘ the rush of a dry soil” (juncus proprié 
aridi soli). Other observations, which he makes, 
will be noticed hereafter. 

The question now arises, what plant Pliny intended 
to describe. Clusius, who travelled in Spain chiefly 
with a view to botany, supposed Pliny’s ‘‘ Spartum ” 
to be the tough grass, used in every part of Spain for 
making mats, baskets, &c., which Linneus afterwards 
called Stipa Tenacissimat. It is not surprising, that 
the opinion of so eminent a botanist as Clusius has 
been generally adopted. To me, however, it appears 
far more probable, that the plant, which Pliny in- 
tended to speak of, was the Spartium Junceum, Linn., 
so familiar to us under the name of Spanish Broom. 

In the first place, the name Spartum should be 


* L. XIX. c. 2. See Appendix D. 
+ Clusii Plant. Rar. Historia, L. VI. p. 219, 220. 
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considered as decisive of the question, unless some 
sufficient reason can be shown for ascribing to it in 
this passage a sense different from that which it com- 
monly bore. Σπάρτος, Σπάρτον, Σπαρτίον, Spartus or 
Spartum, is admitted to be used by all authors, Greek 
and Latin, and even by Pliny himself in another 
passage*, to denote the Spanish Broom. We learn 
from Sibthorp, that the Spanish Broom is still called 
Sparto by the Greeks, and that it grows on dry 
sandy hills throughout the islands of the Archipelago 
and the continent of Greece. Sparto was indeed 
properly the Greek name of this shrub, the Latin 
name being Genista, and the use of the Greek name 
in Hispania Citerior may have been owing to the 
Grecian settlements on that coast, colonized from 
Marseilles. 

Besides the passages of Latin authors, which are 
referred to by Schneider and Billerbeck, and which 
I think it unnecessary to repeat, the following from 
isidore of Seville appears decisive respecting the ac- 
ceptation of the term. 

‘* Spartus frutex virgosus sine foliis, ab asperitate 


* See L. XI. c. 8. where Pliny says, that bees obtain honey and 
wax from ‘‘ Spartum,” and compare this with Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 
L. X. 40., where he mentions Σπάρτον among the plants which 
yield honey. See Schneider on Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. L. I. 8. 
Not. Vol. III. p. 21-24. Billerbeck, Flora Classica, p. 180. 
Sprengel, in his Hist. Rei Herbarix, Vol. I. p. 79, 200, supposes 
the Stipa Tenacissima to be intended by both Theophrastus and 
Pliny in the passages referred to. But, in the Notes to his Trans- 
lation of Theophrastus, Vol. II. p. 28., he acknowledges the force 
of Schneider’s observations, and admits that the Λινοσπάρτον of 
Theophrastus and the Spartum of Pliny was the Spartium Scopa- 
rium of Linnzus, meaning evidently by “5. Scoparium” to indi- 
cate Spartium Junceum. Billerbeck, 1. 1., seems to follow Sprengel 
in his later opinion. 
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vocatus ; volumina enim funium, que ex eo fiunt, 
aspera sunt.” Originum L. XVII. c. 9. 

This is the definition of a learned and observant 
writer, who lived in Spain, and who must have been 
familiar with the facts. ‘‘ Frutex virgosus sine foltis” 
is a clear and striking description of the Spanish 
Broom, the leaves of which are so small as easily to 
escape observation.* The Stipa Tenacissima, on the 
other hand, is not a shrub with twigs, but a grass, 
which grows in tufts, the long leaves being as abun- 
dant and as useful as the stems or straws. Clusius 
himself (J. 1.) in laying down the distinction between 
the Spartum of the Greeks, which he supposed to be 
the Spanish Broom, and the Spartum of Pliny, which 
he supposed to be the Stipa Tenacissima, asserts that 
the former is a shrub (frutex), the latter a herb with 
grassy leaves (herba graminacea folia proferens). It 
is clear therefore, that the inhabitants of Spain in 
the time of Isidore still used the term Spartus in its 
original acceptation, viz. to denote the Spartium 
Junceum of Linnzus. 

When the Stipa Tenacissima was brought into use 
for making ropes and for other purposes, for which 
the Spanish Broom was employed, the name of the 
latter would naturally be extended to the former, and 
we may thus account for the fact, that the Stipa 
Tenacissima is now universally known in Spain by 
the name Esparto. Indeed it is possible, that the 
employment of the Stipa Tenacissima for these pur- 
poses may have been as ancient as the time of Pliny ; 
and his use of the word ‘‘ herba”’ in describing it, as 


* See Plate VIII. Dioscorides also describes the Spanish Broom 
to be ‘‘ a shrub bearing long twigs without leaves.’”’ Isidore’s ety- 
mology, deducing sparrus from aspEr, is manifestly absurd. 
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well as the locality which he assigns to it, the hilly 
country about Carthage, favours the common inter- 
pretation, and perhaps even authorizes the conclu- 
sion, that his account is the result of confounding 
the two plants together, so that he says of one sup- 
posed plant things, which were partly true of both, 
and partly applicable either to the Spanish Broom 
only, or to the Stipa Tenacissima only*. But, even 
if this be admitted, it is still possible that the plant, 


* Pliny may be pardoned for confounding the two plants, when 
we observe that the same mistake is committed by a modern travel- 
ler of some note, who visited the country and professes to describe 
it. Mr. Twiss (Travels in Spain, 4to. p. 79.), describing the toils 
which the shepherds use as hurdles for their sheep, says, ‘‘ These 
toils are made of Esparto, Gramen Sparterum, or Genista Hispanica 
in Latin. Mr. Ray calls it mat-weed. It is a soft rushy shrub, 
which grows to the height of about a yard chiefly about Murcia 
and Carthagena. Sandals, mats, baskets, and ropes, are made of 
it. It floats, whereas hemp sinks. It is called Boss by the English 
sailors. 'The meshes are a foot wide and of the thickness of a 
finger, so that they serve instead of hurdles.” 

“Genista Hispanica”’ is certainly the same with Spartium Jun- 
ceum, which is a “‘rushy shrub;” but Mr. Ray’s “ mat-weed”’ 
must have been Stipa Tenacissima. 

As Iam disposed to admit, that the Stipa Tenacissima was no 
less common in Valencia anciently than it is at present, that it was 
called Σπάρτος or Spartus, and used for the same purposes to which 
it is now applied, I am also inclined to think, that it is the Stipa 
Tenacissima, and not any species of the Linnean genus Spartium, 
which Strabo calls τὴν σχοινοπλοκικὴν σπάρτον, (L. II. Vol. 1. 
p. 429. ed. Siebenkees) and which, as he states, gave the name of 
Carthago Spartaria to the modern Carthagena, and was exported 
from that city to all parts of the Mediterranean, and especially to 
Italy. I only contend, and I contend for this only as proved by a 
preponderance of circumstances, that Pliny’s testimony respecting 
the ‘‘ Pastorum vestis”’ was derived from the fact, that the bark of 
the Spanish Broom, the proper Spartus, was anciently used for 
making cloth. 


Ὗ 
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from whose fibres the ““ pastorum vestis”’ was manu- 
factured, was not the grassy Stipa, but the shrub, 
the Spanish Broom. 

87. In order to establish this point I now proceed _ 
to mention the evidence respecting the application of 
it to such uses. It has been employed for making 
cloth in Turkey, in Italy, and in the South of France, 
but in circumstances, which were either especially 
favourable to the manufacture, or where flax could 
not be cultivated. It is manufactured into shirts in 
Albania according to Dr. Sibthorp*. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago Pope Benedict XIV. brought a colony of 
Albanians to inhabit a barren and desolate portion of 
his territory on the sea-coast. Here they obtained a 
very fine, strong, durable thread from the Broom 
and the Nettle, and used it, when woven, in place of 
linent. Trombelli, who relates this fact, also gives 
an account of the manufacture of broom-bark in the 
vicinity of Lucca, where the hiils, called Monte 


* Flora Greca, No. 671. 

+ Trombelli, Bononiensis Scient. atque Artium Instituti Com- 
mentarii, tom. vi. p. 118. 

It appears probable, that some attempts had been made in this 
manufacture long before that of Benedict XIV. Cardan, who lived 
in Italy, makes the following remarks in his work De Subtilitate, 
published in 1553 :— 

«Texi verdO queecunque nentur quis dubitat? unde etiam non 
solum ex lino et canabe, sed ex sparto quoque seu genista mappez 
conficiuntur. Nune genista utimur solim ad verrendum: sed si 
artifex non desit, utilis est etiam ad conficienda lintea: quicquid 
enim ductile est, nere licet: quod nere licet, licet et texere.” Lib. 
V. p. 160. 

These expressions show, that although broom was commonly 
used only to make besoms, yet Cardan knew, that wherever there 
was the requisite skill (s? artifer non desit), it might be spun and 
woven. 
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Cascia, are covered with this plant*. ‘‘ Formerly,” 
he says, ‘‘ the people derived no other advantage from 
the shrub than to feed sheep and goats with it, and to 
heat their stoves and furnaces. But their ingenuity 
and industry have now made it far more profitable. 
They steep the twigs for some days in the thermal 
waters of Bagno a Acqua near Lucca. After this 
process the bark is easily stript off, and it is then 
combed and otherwise treated like flax. It becomes 
finer than hemp could be made ; it is easily dyed of 
any colour, and may be used for garments of any 
kind.t” In the vicinity of Pisa we find that the 
twigs of the Spanish Broom were in like manner 
soaked in the thermal waters, and that a coarse cloth 
was manufactured from the bark. ᾧ 

But the manufacture has been carried to a far 
greater extent in the South of France. In the Jour- 
nal de Physique, Tom. 30, 4to. An 1787. p. 294., is 
a paper by Broussonet Sur la culture et les usages 
économiques du Genét d’ Espagne. A minute and highly 
curious account is here given of the mode of prepa- 
ring the fibres, which is practised by the inhabitants 
of all the villages in the vicinity of Lodéve in Bas 
Languedoc. The shrub abounds on the barren hills 

* Trombelli calls the plant Genista, and says it is the kind called 
by botanists ‘‘ Genista juncea flore luteo.” This is the Spartium 
Junceum of Linnzus. See Ray, Catal. Stirp. Europ. and Scopoli, 
Flora Carniolica, 1772. Tom.i. No. 870. 

+ Bononiensis Scientiarum atque Artium Instituti Commentarii, 
tom. iv. Bonon. 1757. p. 349-351. A similar account of the 
manufacture of the ‘‘ Tela di Ginestra”’ at Bagno a Acqua is given 
by Mr. John Strange, who says he had sent an account of it to the 
Society for encouraging Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Let- 
tera sopra |’ Origine della carta naturale di Cortona, Pisa 1764. 
Ῥ 170: 


+ Mem. de I’ Académie des Sciences, Paris 1769. 
ΥΩ 
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of that region, and all that the people do to favour its 
growth is to sow the seed in the driest places, where 
scarce any other plant can vegetate. After being cut, 
the twigs are dried in the sun, then beaten, macerated 
in water, and treated in the same way as flax or hemp. 
The coarser thread is used to make bags for holding 
the legumes, corn, &c. ; the finer for making sheets, 
napkins, and shirts. The peasants in this district use 
no other kind of linen, not being acquainted with the 
culture either of flax or hemp. The ground is too 
dry and unproductive to suit these plants. The linen 
made of the Spanish Broom is as supple as that made 
from hemp; it might be even as beautiful as real 
linen, if more pains were taken with it. It becomes 
whiter, the oftener it is washed. It is rarely sold, 
each family making it for its own use. ‘The stalks, 
after the rind has been separated from them, are tied 
in small bundles, and sold for lighting fires. They 
are also used as matches (allumettes), but are not so 
good for this purpose as hemp-stalks, although the 
latter do not make so good a fire. 

Let us now see how far Pliny’s account of the 
Spartum agrees with these representations of the 
mode of manufacturing Broom-bark. The Spartum, 
of which he speaks, is ‘‘ the rush of a dry soil,” a 
description far more applicable to the young twigs of 
the Spanish Broom than to the grassy stems of the 
Stipa Tenacissima, or indeed to any other plant. His 
Spartum was used for making fires and for giving 
light (hine ignes facesque), purposes, for which the 
Stipa Tenacissima is not at all adapted, but to both of 
which the stems and twigs of the Spanish Broom are 
applied. The tender tops of Pliny’s Spartum served 
as food for animals. According to Trombelli sheep 
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and goats feed upon the Spanish Broom in Italy ; but 
I cannot find that this is the case with the Stipa 
Tenacissima. Pliny’s Spartum, after being steeped 
in water, was beaten in order to be made useful (Hoc 
autem tunditur, ut fiat utile) ; and this process was 
quite necessary in preparing the twigs of Spanish 
Broom, whereas the Stipa Tenacissima is most com- 
monly manufactured without going through any such 
process. Clusius indeed states (/.c.), that by mace- 
rating it in water like flax, and then drying and beating 
it, the Spaniards of Valencia make a kind of shoes, 
which they call Alpergates, also cords, and other finer 
articles; but, at the same time, he says, that it is 
made into mats, baskets, ropes, and cables, merely 
by being dried, platted, and twisted, without any 
other operation. The same account is given by 
Townsend, who visited the country as late as 1787, 
and who further states, that ‘‘ the esparto rush” had 
latterly ‘‘ been spun into fine thread for the purpose 
of making cloth.*”’ It seems however, that this had 
only been done as an experiment, whereas the ac- 
counts which have been quoted show, that the manu- 
facture of cloth from broom-bark had been long esta- 
blished in Albania, Italy, and the South of France. 
In the latter district more especially, the entire de- 
pendence of the people on this material as a substitute 
for flax and hemp, and the primitive mode in which 
this domestic manufacture was carried on in a retired 
and mountainous region, seem to indicate the high 
antiquity of the practice. All the other authors, who 
mention the use of the Stipa Tenacissima, certainly 
give little countenance to the idea of its fitness to 
supply a thread for making cloth. Mr. Carter, adopt- 


* Journey through Spain, vol. ii, p. 129, 130. 
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ing the common opinion that the Spartum of Pliny 
is the Stipa Tenacissima, observes, that ‘‘ at present 
the meanest Spaniard would think clothing made 
from this grass very rough and uncomfortable*,” 
I shall only quote one other authority, that of Lofling, 
the favorite pupil of Linnzeus, who became botanist 
to the King of Spain, and whose Iter Hispanicum 
(Stockholm, 1758.) relates particularly to the plants 
of that country. He follows Clusius in supposing 
the Spartum of Pliny to be the Stipa Tenacissima of 
Linneus. He mentions, that its stem is two or three 
feet high, and its leaves so long, thin, tough, and 
convoluted, that they are admirably adapted for the 
purposes to which they are applied. He adds, ‘‘ His- 
panis nominatur Esparto. Usus hujus frequentissi- 
mus per universam Hispaniam ad storeas ob pavi- 
menta lateritia per hyemem : ad funes crassiores pro 
navibus atque corbes et alia utensilia pro transpor- 
tandis fructibus.” (p. 119.) 

Pliny’s remark, that the Spartum, of which he 
speaks, could not be sown (que non queat seri), is not 
true of the Spanish Broom ; but it appears to me of 
little importance in the present inquiry, because it is 
coupled with the remark, that nothing else could be 
sown in the same situation (nec aliud ibi seri aut nasci 
potest) ; a remark, which is totally unfounded in fact. 
The Spanish Broom would unquestionably be propa- 
gated by its seed, which is very abundant. 

I have now brought together the facts, on which, 1 
conceive, the reader may form his decision. Notwith- 
standing the respect due to the authority of Clusius, 
into which that of all the subsequent writers seems to 


* Carter's Journey, vol. 11. p. 414, 415. 
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resolve itself, it appears to me that the evidence pre- 
ponderates against the use of Stipa Tenacissima for 
making cloth in ancient times, and points to the con- 
clusion, that the coarse garments, to which Pliny al- 
ludes, were fabricated from the fibrous rind of Spar- 
tium Junceum. 

88. I shall not, I trust, be deviating too far from 
the subject discussed in this Chapter, if I notice the 
use in another part of the world of a plant, similar to 
Spartium Junceum, for the same purposes. One of 
the most interesting facts in the Geography of Plants 
is the frequent substitution in one country of a plant 
of a certain natural order for another of the same na- 
tural order in another country. The Indians have a 
plant, bearing a very close and striking resembiance 
to the Spartium Junceum, which they employ just as 
the natives of Bas Languedoc employ that plant. I 
refer to the Crotalaria Juncea, called by the natives 
Goni, Danapu, or Shanapu, and by the English the 
Sun-plant, or Indian Hemp*. From the bark are 
made all kinds of ropes, packing-cloths, sacks, nets, 
&c. In order to improve the fibre, the plants are 
sown as close as possible and thus drawn up to the 
height of about ten feet. According to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, the plant thrives best on a poor sandy 
soil, and requires to be abundantly watered. After 
being cut down it is spread out to the sun and dried. 
The seed is beaten out by striking the pods with a 
stick. After this the stems are tied up in large bun- 
dies, about 12 feet in circumference, and are pre- 
served in stacks or under sheds. When wanted, the 


* In Plate VII. a sprig of Crotalaria Juncea is placed by the side 
of a sprig of Spartium Junceum, in order to show their affinity. The 
figure of the former is taken from Curtis’s Bot. Mag. pl. 490. 
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stems are macerated during six or eight days. They 
are known to be ready, when the bark separates easily 
from the pith. ‘‘ The pliant is then taken out of the 
water, and a man, taking it up by handfuls, beats 
them on the ground, and occasionally washes them 
until they be clean; and at the same time picks out 
with his hand the remainder of the pith, until nothing 
except the bark be left. This is then dried, and being 
taken up by handfuls, is beaten with a stick to sepa- 
rate and clean the fibres. The hemp is then com- 
pletely ready, and is spun into thread on a spindle, 
both by the men and women. The men alone weave 
it, and perform this labour in the open air with a very 
rude loom.’ The fabric made from it is a coarse, but 
very strong sack-cloth. 

‘‘ The fibres, when prepared,” says Ironside, ‘“‘ are 
so similar to hemp, that Europeans generally suppose 
them to be the produce of the same plant*.” 

89. I now return to the genus Spartium for the 
purpose of noticing some other species, which may 
perhaps have been used in the same way as the Spar- 
tium Junceum. 

In the account formerly given of the use of Hempt 
I have referred to a passage of Moschion, which 1 


* Account of the culture and uses of the Son- or Sun-plant of 
Hindostan by Ironside, in the Phil. Trans., vol. lxiv.: Dr. F. Bu- 
chanan’s Journey, vol. 1. 226, 227. 291.; vol. ii. 227. 235.: Wissett 
on Hemp, passim.: Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, vol. 111. p. 259—263. 

The genus Lupinus (the Lupin), belonging to the same natural 
order as Spartium and Crotalaria, might probably afford materials 
of the same kind. I have.observed in one large species, that the 
fibres of the bark are long, tough, and fine. Mr. Strange (Lettera, 
&c. p. 70.) mentions the filamentous substance of the Lupin as 
adapted for making paper. 

+ See above, § 78. p. 293, 
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shall now quote entire. ‘‘ Eig δὲ σχοινία λευκέαν (Acv- 
katay al.) μὲν ἐξ Ἴβηρίας, κάνναβιν δὲ καὶ πίτταν ἐκ τοῦ 
Ῥοδανοῦ ποταμοῦ, καὶ τἄλλα πάντα τὰ χρειώδη πολλαχό- 
θεν συνήγαγε. Eustathius quotes this passage in com- 
menting on the Odyssey (B. 426. p. 1453.), and con- 
jectures, that Aevxéa denotes the bark of the White 
Poplar, resembling that of the Lime; Εἴη δ᾽ av ἴσως 
λευκέα δέρμα λέυκης, παρόμοιον τῷ ἐκ φιλύρας. 

A chapter in the Onirocritica of Artemidorus (iil. 
60.) is entitled Περὶ λευκέας, καὶ Awov, Kat κανάβεως. 
These three substances are said to forebode the same 
calamities, viz. imprisonment, torture, &c. having a 
reference to the nature and uses of the articles them- 
selves. The title and contents of the chapter show, 
that Λευκέα was a plant used, as flax and hemp were, 
for making cordage. The writer speaks first of the 
Λευκέα. He refers to the persons employed in manu- 
facturing it (τών ἐχοντῶν ἐξ αὐτῆς ἢ δι᾿ αὐτῆς τὴν ἐργα- 
σίαν) ; he says, somewhat fancifully, it was beaten, 
put to the torture, and twisted (καὶ γὰρ κόπτεται, καὶ 
βασανίζεται, καὶ καταπλέκεται) ; and he mentions, that 
it was exported (αὔτη γὰρ διαπόντιος κομίζεται). From 
the nature of his work we may consider this as evi- 
dence of the use of the term Λευκέα long before the 
age of the compiler. ‘The question now is, what 
plant did it denote ? 

The remark above quoted from Eustathius is evi- 
dently a mere conjecture. 

Hesychius explains Λευκέα by the word Σχοῖνος, a 
term which might be applied to any rushy or fibrous 
plant adapted for making ropes. Under the word 
Μασχαλᾶν he mentions Λεύκινα σχοινία, which should 
perhaps be Λεύκεϊνα σχοινία, ‘ Ropes made of Aevkéa,” 
and in another part of his Lexicon he informs us, that 
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a rope of this kind was called Σίλλον.---Σίλλον, Aev- 
καίας σχοινίον. In the Glossary of Philoxenus Λευκαία 
is interpreted by ‘‘ Spartum,” 1. 6. Broom*. 

The following observation of Bochart relates to the 
evidence, which has now been produced :— 

‘*Candidum fuisse (Spartum) docet Greecum no- 
men λευκαία in Glossis, vel Aevkéa in Artemidoro et 
Hesychio, ut observavit vir magnus ad Spartianumt.” 

Schneider, after quoting the various passages above 
cited from the ancients{, supposes Λευκαία or Λευκέα 
to have meant the Spanish Broom. But the observa- 
tion of Bochart, taken by him from Saumaise, seems 
more correct, that the plant must have been white, 
and was therefore called Λευκαία. I see therefore no 
reason to hesitate in concluding, that the name re- 
ferred to one or both of the Linnean species, Spartium 
Monospermum, i.e. The White Single-seeded Broom, 
and Spartium Multiflorum, 1. 6. The Portugal White 
Broom, which are natives of Spain and Portugal, and, 
having been naturalized in our gardens, are conspi- 
cuous both in those countries and among us from 
their great elegance and the profusion of their snow- 
white blossoms. The Greeks probably included both 
species under the term Λευκαία, since the difference 
between them would not attract their observation, or 
at least would not be sufficient to obtain for them a 
distinction of names. These two species grow in the 
Spanish Peninsula in exactly the same situation with 
the Spartium Junceum, namely, upon dry barren 
hills. 


* H. Steph. Thes. ed. Valpy, vol. vill. p. 111. 324. 378. Sal- 
masii Exercit. Pliniane, p. 644 E. 

+ Geog. Sacra, p. 687. 

{ Theophrasti Opp. Lipsie 1818, tom. 111. p. 24. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Βολβὸς ἐριοφόρος. 


90. Turopurastus* gives the following account of 
a bulbous plant, called by him Βολβὸς ἐριοφόρος, the 
root of which supplied materials for weaving :-—‘‘ It 
grows in bays (ἐν αἰγιαλοῖς), and has the wool under 
the first coats of the bulb so as to be between the 
inner eatable part and the outer. Socks and other 
garments are woven from it. Hence this kind is 
woolly, and not hairy, like that in India.” 

It is difficult to determine what plant is meant, 
though the description seems accurate and scientific. 
Billerbeck absurdly supposes it to be Cotton-grassf. 
By former botanists, men of great eminence, it was 
supposed to be Scilla Hyacinthoides. Sprengel ob- 
jects, that this species does not grow in Greece{. Sir 
James Smith however (article Sciixa in Rees’s Cyclop.) 
represents it as growing in Madeira, Portugal, and the 
Levant. If this account be true, Theophrastus may 
have been acquainted with it. In another article, 
Eriorpnorus, Sir J. Smith doubts whether either Scilla 
Hyacinthoides or any other bulb produces wool of such 
quality and in such quantity as to answer the descrip- 
tion of Theophrastus. But, as I learn from other 
well-informed botanists, various bulbs have under the 


* Hist. Pl. viii. 13. For Pliny’s translation of the passage, see 
Appendix D. + Flora Classica, p. 20. 
{ German translation of Theophrastus, Notes, vol. ii. p. 283. 
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outermost coats a copious tissue of tough fibres, fully 
sufficient to be employed in weaving. This is parti- 
cularly the case with the genera Amaryllis, Crinum, 
and Pancratium, as well as Scilla. The fibrous coats 
serve as a protection to the interior and more vital 
parts of the bulb. 

Hoffmansegg and Link, who travelled in Portugal, 
in the description of Scilla Hyacinthoides, say, ‘‘ Bul- 
bus tomento viscoso tectus*.”’ 

Sonnini says of the Scilla Maritima, ‘‘ The Greeks 
of the Archipelago call it Kourvara-skilla, kourvara 
signifying properly ‘a tuft of thread’ (peloton de 
filt).” Does this refer to the fibres mentioned by 
Theophrastus? The size of this bulb, which is the 
common squill, used in pharmacy, seems to favour 
this supposition. It is often as large as a man’s 
head{. Hoffmansegg and Link§ say it grows abun- 
dantly on barren hills in Spain and Portugal; but 
add, ‘‘The name maritima is not quite proper: for 
the plant is seldom met with near the sea-shore, and 
sometimes very remote from it.” On the other hand, 
it must have been so called, because it was reported 
by others to grow on the sea-shore ; and Sir James 
Smith (in Rees’s Cyclopedia) expressly states, that it 
grows on ‘‘ sandy shores.”” Redouté says the same. 

From the account of Pancratium by Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith (in Rees’s Cyclop.), we learn that two spe- 
cies grow in Greece, viz. P. Maritimum and Illyricum. 


* Annals of Botany, by Konig and Sims, Lond. 1805, vol. i. 
p: 101. 

+ Voyage en Gréce, tom. 1. ch. 14. p. 295. 

{ « Bulbus ovatus, tunicatus, crassitie fer? capitis humani.”’ Des- 
fontaines’ Flora Atlantica, tom. 1. p. 297. 

§ An. of Bot. vol. i. p. 101. 
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The remarks now offered appear to prove, that there 
certainly may have been a bulb, such as Theophrastus 
describes, though we have not sufficient information 
to decide its genus and species. I think, it may have 
been the Scilla Maritima. 

It is to be observed, that he refers also to an Indian 
bulb, having similar properties. Perhaps he alluded 
to some plant of a kind similar to Agave Vivipara, 
the leaves of which are extensively used in India for 
making cordage*. 


* Dr. F. Buchanan’s Journey in Mysore, &c. i. p. 36. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Cotton. 


91. CerrarIn raw materials were in ancient times 
characteristic of particular nations. Wool was prin- 
cipally used for weaving in Palestine and Syria, in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Itaiy, and Spain; hemp in the 
Northern countries of Europe ; flax in Egypt; silk in 
the central regions of Asia*. In like manner cotton 
has always been characteristic of India. We find this 
circumstance distinctly noticed by Herodotus. (L. 111. 
c. 106.) Among the valuable products, for which 
India (ἡ ‘Ivéicn) was remarkable, he states, that ‘‘ the 
wild trees in that country bear fleeces as their fruit, 
surpassing those of sheep in beauty and excellence ; 
and the Indians use cloth made from these trees.”” In 
the same book (c. 47.) Herodotus mentions, that the 
thorax or cuirass sent by Amasis, king of Egypt, to 
Sparta, was ‘‘ adorned with gold and with fleeces from 
trees” (κεκοσμήμενον χρυσῷ καὶ εἰρίοισι ἀπὸ ξυλοῦ). These 
substances were perhaps used in the woof to form the 
figures (wa), which were woven into the thorax ; but 
it appears equally probable, that the gold only was 
thus employed, the cotton being used as an inside 
lining or stuffing: and in this case it is possible, that 
the down of the Bombax Ceiba, a tree allied to the 
Cotton-plant (Gossypium), may have been used, since, 


* See the Map at p. 250. 
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though not fitted for spinning or weaving, it has long 
been used in India for the stuffing of pillows and similar 
purposes, and would be included under the phrase em- 
ployed by Herodotus, ‘‘ wool” or ‘‘ fleeces from trees.” 
The thorax may have been made in Egypt; but the 
materials, used to enrich it, were probably imported : 
for we have no proof, that either gold or cotton of 
any kind was found in that country as a native pro- 
duct in the time of Amasis. 

Ctesias, the contemporary of Herodotus, seems also 
to have known the fact of the use of a kind of wool, 
the produce of trees, for spinning and weaving among 
the Indians. He mentions their ξύλινα ἱμάτια ἢ. This 
expression might denote not merely cotton cloths, but 
those made from the bark of Malvaceous trees, such 
as the Hibiscus. (See above, § 81. p.304.) But that 
ξύλινα ἱμάτια was meant by Ctesias to include cotton 
cloths, if not to refer exclusively to them, may be in- 
ferred from the testimony of Varro, as we find it in 
Servius (Comm. in Virgilii Ain. i. 649.) ““ Ctesias ait 
in India esse arbores, que lanam ferant.”’ 

92. The expedition of Alexander the Great into In- 
dia contributed to make the Greeks better acquainted 
than before with cotton. Hence it is distinctly men- 
tioned by Theophrastus, the disciple of Aristotle. He 
says (Hist. Pl. iv. c. 4. p. 132. ed. Schneider), ‘‘ The 
trees, from which the Indians make cloths (rd ἱμάτια), 
have a leaf like that of the Black Mulberry (τῇ συκα- 
μίνῳ) ; but the whole plant resembles the dog-rose 
(κυνορόδον). They set them in the plains arranged in 
rows, so as to look like vines at a distance.” Ina 
succeeding part of the same book (c. 7. p. 143, 144. ed. 


* Indica, as quoted by Photius, § 22. Ctesia Fragmenta, p. 253. 
ed. Bahr. 
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Schneider) he notices the growth of cotton, not only 
in India, but in Arabia, and in the island called Ty- 
los, which he places in the Arabian Gulf, although it 
was probably in the Persian Gulf, near the Arabian 
coast*. According to his account in the latter pas- 
sage, ‘‘ The wool-bearing trees (τὰ δένδρα τὰ ἐριοφόρα), 
which grew abundantly in this island, had a leaf like 
that of the vine, but smaller; they bore no fruit, but the 
capsule, containing the wool, was, when closed, about 
the size of a quince (μῆλον éapwov), when ripe, it ex- 
panded so as to emit the wool, which was woven into 
cloths (σινδόνας), either cheap, or of great value.” 
Sprengel in his German translation (p. 150. vol. 11.) 
supposes the Broussonetia Papyrifera to be meant in 
the former passage. But he gives no good reason for 
this supposition, and he admits, that the Broussonetia 
Papyrifera grows in China, not in India. The expres- 
sion of Theophrastus, ὥσπερ ἐλέχθη, which he employs 
in the latter passage (6.9. p. 144. ed. Schneider), clearly 
proves, that he is speaking of the same plant in both 
passages, and Sprengel himself (p. 164.) supposes the 
Gossypium Arboreum of Linneus, the Cotton Tree, 
to be meant in the latter, though not in the former. 
The description of Theophrastus is remarkably exact, 
if we consider it as applying, not to the Cotton Tree 
(Gossypium Arboreum), but to the Cotton Plant (G. Her- 
baceum), from which the chief supply of cotton for 
spinning and weaving into cloth has always been ob- 
tained. In its mode of growth this plant may well be 
likened to the Dog-rose. To show the resemblance of 
its leaf to that of the Black Mulberry, the forms of both 
are here shown in juxta-position, together with the 


* See the Map, p. 250. Bochart, Geogr. Sacra, p. 766. Cadomi, 
1651. Heeren, Ideen, i. 2. p. 214—219. 
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capsule or pericarp, containing the cotton. (See Plate 
VIII.) It will be observed, that the leaf of the Black 
Mulberry differs little, if at all, from some varieties of 
the Vine, and in the second passage Theophrastus 
compares the leaf of the plant which he is describing, 
with the leaf of the Vine. His remark relative to the 
mode of cultivation is also exactly applicable to the 
Cotton Plant, which is set in rows, so that a field of it 
resembles a vineyard, when seen from a distance. 

93. Aristobulus, one of Alexander’s generals, made 
mention of this plant under the name of the Wool- 
bearing Tree, and stated that its capsule contained 
seeds, which were taken out, and that what remained 
was combed like wool*. 

The testimony of Nearchus, who was the admiral of 
Alexander, is also preserved to the following effect ; 
‘that there were in India trees bearing, as it were, 
flocks or bunches of wool (οἵαπερ τολύπας) ; that the 
natives made linen garments of it, wearing a shirt, 
which reached to the middle of the leg, a sheet folded 
about the shoulders, and a turban rolled round the 
head; and that the linen made by them from this 
substance was fine and whiter than any otherf. It is 
to be observed, that Nearchus, or rather the two later 
authors who quote him, viz. Arrian and Strabo, use 
the terms for linen in a general sense, as including all 
fine light cloths made of vegetable substancest. In 
Strabo we find the cloths under consideration called 


τὰς εὐητρίους σινδόνας. 
We read in the account of India by Pomponius 


* Strabo, L. XV. c. 1. Vol. VI. p. 43. ed. Siebenkees. 
+ See above, § 65. p. 254. Also the following remarks on Mela. 
{ Arriani Rer. Indic. p.522. 539. ed. Blancardi. Strabo, L. XV. 
c. 1. Vol. VI. p. 40. ed. Sieb. 
Z 
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Mela (L. Ill. c. 7.), that the woods produced wool, 
used by the natives for clothing. He distinctly men- 
tions the use of flax likewise; ‘‘ Lino alii vestiuntur, 
aut lanis, quas diximus ; alii avium ferarumque pel- 
libus.” It has been conjectured, that he may have 
taken this account from Nearchus, or some other 
Greek, who employed Λίνῳ in its wide sense, and 
that he may have intended to speak only of the use 
of cotton. But in reply to this it is to be observed, 
that Pomponius Mela here mentions flax in opposition 
to cotton, and that his assertion, so understood, was 
probably true, since we have other evidence to show 
that flax grows in India as well as cotton.* Neverthe- 
less it seems necessary to understand other authors 
of the same period as meaning cotton by the term 
λίνον, or linum. Thus Dionysius Periegetes (/. 1116), 
speaking of the employments of the Indians, says, 
Oi δὲ ἱστοὺς ὑφόωσι Awepyéac, Which probably meant 
‘“ some weave muslins.” In the same manner we 
must interpret the assertion of Quintus Curtius, 
‘** Terra lint ferax, unde plerisque sunt vestes ;”’ 1. e. 
The land produces flax, from which the greater part 
obtain garments. Soon after this Curtius says in 
terms more strictly proper, 

Corpora usque pedes carbaso velant, soleis pedes, capita linteis 
vinciunt. 

They cover their bodies from head to foot with carbasus; they 
bind shoes about their feet, linen cloths about their heads. 


Again, speaking of the dress of the King, he says, 


Distincta sunt auro et purpura carbasa, que indutus est. 
EVI: 
The carbasa which he wore, were spotted with purple and gold. 


* See above, § 71. p. 275, 276. 
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In like manner, Lucan, describing the Indian nations, 
says, 

Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine succos, 

Et qui, tingentes croceo medicamine crinem, 


Fluxa coloratis adstringunt carbasa gemmis. 
L. Ill. v. 289. 


Who drink sweet juices from the tender cane, 
With dyes of crocus stain their hair, and fix 
With colour’d gems the flowing carbasus. 


Strabo says, (L. XV. c. 1. vol. VI. p. 153. ed. Sieb.) 


Ἰνδοὺς ἐσθῆτι λευκῇ χρῆσθαι, καὶ σινδόσι λευκαῖς καὶ καρπάσοις. 


That the Indians use white raiment, and fine white cloths and 
carpasa. 


Also the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea states, that 
the region about the Gulf of Barygaza in India was 
productive ‘‘ of Carpasus and of the fine Indian cloths 
made of it.” * These were what we now call India 
muslins. The Σινδόνες διαφορώταται αἱ Ταγγατικαὶ λε- 
γόμεναι, mentioned at the end of the Periplus (p. 177.), 
‘‘can be nothing,” observes Dr. Vincent, ‘‘ but the 
finest Bengal muslins.”” These muslins, as we learn 
from the same authority, were imported into Egypt, 
and accordingly Pacatus 7 represents Antony’s army 
as wearing cotton in that country, ‘‘ Vix leve car- 
basum vitando sole tolerantes,” i. e. ‘‘ Contriving to 
bear a light carbasum, or muslin, by avoiding the 
sun.” 

94. The term carBASUS, CARBASUM, or Καρπάσον, 
is evidently used by the five last-cited authors to sig- 
nify cotton; for they employ it in describing the 
common dress of the Indians. As the Greeks and 


* Καρπάσου, καὶ τῶν ἐξ αὐτῆς ᾿Ινδικῶν ὀθονίων. Arriani Opp. 
v. II. p. 165. ed. Blancard. 
+ Paneg. Theodosii, c. 33. 


ΖΦ 
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Romans became acquainted with cotton much earlier 
than with silk, we find that carpas, the proper 
Oriental name for cotton, was also in use among 
them at a comparatively early period; and we shall 
now endeavour to trace the progress of this term 
from India Westward. With little variation it is 
found in the same sense in the Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Persic languages*. 
This word occurs once in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
viz. Esther, 1. 6., and there evidently as a foreign 
term. The hangings, used to decorate the court of 
the royal palace at Susa on occasion of the great 
feast given by Ahasuerus, are thus described in the 
common version of the Scriptures :—‘‘ Where were 
white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords 
of fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of 
marble: the beds were of gold and silver upon a 
pavement of red and blue and white and black mar- 
Ὀ16. The word, corresponding to ‘“‘ green” in the 
original is Carpas (0595). It has been translated 
‘‘green’’ by the authors of the common version on 
the authority of the Chaldee Paraphrase. But the 
true sense appears to be given by the Septuagint and 
Vulgate translations, which are as follows ; Κεκοσμη- 
μένῃ βυσσίνοις καὶ καρπασίνοις τεταμένοις ἐπὶ σχοίνιοις 
βυσσίνοις καὶ πορφυροῖς, &c. ““ Pendebant ex omni 
parte tentoria aerii coloris, et carbasini ac hyacin- 
thini, sustentata funibus byssinis atque purpureis.”’ 
This account may be compared with that of the feast 
given by Alexander to celebrate his nuptials. (Chares 


* Celsii Hierobot. vol. 11. p. 159. Sir W. Jones, in As. Re- 
searches, vol. IV. p. 226. London Edition. Schlegel, Indische 
Bibliotek, II. p. 393. E. F, K. Rosenmiiller, Biblische Alterthums- 
kunde, 4. 1. p. 178. 
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ap. Athen.. L. XII. 9. p. 538. D.) On this occa- 
sion the place of entertainment was sumptuously 
adorned with woollen cloths and with sheets (ἱματίοις 
καὶ ὀθονίοις πολυτέλεσιν). Under these were expanded 
purple and scarlet cloths interwoven with gold. The 
tent was supported by pillars twenty cubits high, 
which were enriched with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. 

The earliest instance of the use of the oriental name 
in any classical author is the line, which | formerly 
quoted (§ 83. p. 308.) from Statius : 


‘© Carbasina, molochina, ampelina.” 


As these words are all three Greek, and the play, in 
which the verse occurred, was also called by a Greek 
name, we cannot doubt, that Statius translated it ac- 
cording to his usual custom from one of the writers of 
the New Comedy. We may therefore infer with some 
confidence from this expression, that the Greeks made 
use of muslins or calicos, or at least of cotton cloths 
of some kind, which were brought from India as early 
as 200 years B.C. 

After some time the oriental custom of using cotton 
as a protection from the sun’s rays was adopted also 
by the Romans. Cotton was not only a cheaper and 
commoner article than silk, but it was particularly 
adapted for this purpose on account of its lightness, 
as well as its beauty and fineness ; and, besides the 
instance already cited from the book of Esther, we 
may observe also, that where the Latin authors men- 
tion the use of ‘‘ Carbasa,”’ it is sometimes for pur- 
poses of this kind. ‘‘ Tabernacula carbaseis intenta 
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velis,” 1.6. ‘Tents with coverings of cotton,” were 
among the expensive novelties which contributed to 
the luxury of Verres, when Pretor in Sicily*. The 
same species of ornament was first displayed at Rome 
in the magnificent edileship of P. Lentulus Spinther, 
at the Apollinarian games and in the year 63 B.C.t+ ; 
and to this circumstance Lucretius apparently refers 
(vi. 108.), when he is theorizing on the cause of thun- 
der, and compares the clouds spread over the sky to 
the awnings of calico, which veiled the theatres and 
sheltered the spectators from the sun : 


Carbasus ut quondam magnis intenta theatris 
Dat crepitum, malos inter jactata trabeisque. 


As flaps the cotton, spread above our heads 
In the vast theatres from mast to beam. 


We now find frequent mention of cotton by the 
poets of the Augustan age and by many subsequent 
writers. As in the case of silk, these authors intro- 
duce cotton, not only historically, but for the purpose 
of embellishment; and, considering Carbasus as a 
poetical term, they often by a catachresis employ it 
where they mean to speak of linen. Also, as was 
before observed in regard to silk (§ 42.), it may like- 
wise be noticed here, that the wars against Mithri- 
dates and the Parthians may have contributed to make 


* This was about the year 70 B.C. Cic. in Verrem, Act. ii. 1. v. 
Ὁ, 12. : 

+ Pliny, xix. 1 5.6. Pliny here says, that he used them to cover 
the theatre. See Appendix D, p. 462. 
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the Romans familiar with the use of cotton, although 
their chief supply of it was more probably through 
Egypt, than through Persia and Babylonia. 

Catutius (64.), speaking of the black sail which 
/Xgeus furnished for the ship of his son Theseus, calls 
it “‘ Carbasus Ibera,” ‘‘ an Iberian 581]. As, on the 
one hand, he here uses the proper term for cotton 
without intending to describe the sail as cotton, so on 
the other hand he calls the sail Iberian merely because 
Iberia was a country adjoining Colchis, and from Col- 
chis the Greeks and Romans obtained a great supply 
of flax and sail-cloth. (See above, § 72.) 

Tisutius, or Lyepamus, entreats (iii. 2. 17.), in 
the contemplation of his death and funeral, that after 
his bones have been washed, first with wine, and then 
with milk, they may be dried ‘‘ carbaseis velis,”’ with 
linen napkins. Although he uses the proper term for 
cotton, he probably did not intend to denote any pre- 
ference for cotton rather than linen. His bones, after 
being wiped, were to be deposited in a marble urn. 

Propertius seems to have aimed at a display of 
knowledge on these subjects (see above, § 42.) ; and in 
the following passage (iv.3.) he probably used Car- 
basa in its proper sense, as he is referring to Eastern 
habits : 


Raptave odorato carbasa lina duci. 


Muslins taken among the spoils from a scented general. 


In the last Elegy of the same Book he refers to the 
story of the young Vestal virgin, who, when the flame 
was extinguished upon the altar committed to her 
care, and when the scourge appeared to await her for 
her neglect, threw upon the ashes a fillet of muslin 
from her head, and saved her life by its ignition, which 
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was supposed to be effected by the favour of the god- 
dess : 


: 
Vel cui, commissos cum Vesta reposceret ignes, 


Exhibuit vivos carbasus alba focos. 
The fire had died, and Vesta urged her claim, 
When the white cotton show’d a living flame. 

The story is related by Valerius Maximus (i. 7.). 
Although we are not informed of the date of the 
event, it appears from his language that the fillet was 
of fine muslin: ‘‘Cum carbasum, quam optimam habe- 
bat, foculo imposuisset, subitd ignis emicuit.”” This 
description is well suited to the nature of cotton, than 
which nothing was more easily ignited. 

The passage in Virait’s Georgics, which mentions 
cotton, has been already quoted (§ 42. p.179.). By 
the Aithiopians, whose groves were ‘‘ white with soft 
wool,” he probably intended those of Arabia; and we 
may suppose him to have referred to accounts, not so 
much of the Gossypium Herbaceum, to which the 
word ‘‘groves”’ (nemora) would not apply, as to 
groves of Gossypium Arboreum and Bombyx Ceiba. 
In the following passages of the ASneid he mentions 
cotton under its proper name, though probably not 
intending to distinguish accurately between cotton 
and linen, and only using the term for the sake of 
ornament :--- 

Jamque dies, alterque dies processit, et aurz 
Vela vocant, tumidoque inflatur carbasus austro. 11. 356. 


Two days were past, and now the southern gales 
Call us aboard, and stretch the swelling sails. 


Pitt’s Translation. 
Vocat jam carbasus auras ; 


Puppibus et leti naute imposuere coronas. iv. 417. 
The flapping sail invites the gales; the poops 
By the glad seamen are already crown’d. 
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Eum (fluvium Tiberim) tenuis glauco velabat amictu 
Carbasus, et crines umbrosa tegebat arundo. vill. 33. 
Thin muslin veils him with its sea-green folds ; 
His head a copious shade of reeds sustains. 
Tum croceam chlamydem, sinusque crepantes 
Carbaseos fulvo in nodum collegerat auro. x1. 775. 


His saffron chlamys, and each rustling fold 
Of muslin was confined with glittering gold. 


This last passage is part of the description of the at- 
tire of Chloreus, the Phrygian, whose muslin chlamys 
may have rustled in consequence of being interwoven 
with gold. 
Ovip. 
Totaque malo 

Carbasa deducit, venientesque excipit auras. Met. x1. 477. 

The active seamen now unfurl the sails, 

And spread them wide to catch the coming gales. 

Carbasa mota sonant, jubet uti navita ventis. xi. 420. 


The flapping sails resound; the captain bids advance. 


Cum dabit aura viam, prebebis carbasa ventis. Hpist. vii. 171. 
When the gale favours, give the wind your sails. 
Sed non, quo dederas a litore carbasa, vento 

Utendum, medio cum potiare freto. Art. Am. ii. 357. 


The wind to which you give your sails on shore, 
In the mid ocean will assist no more. 


Dumque parant torto subducere carbasa lino. Fast. 111. 587. 


They now with twisted ropes let down the sails. 


In all these passages Ovid uses carbasa in the impro- 
per sense: it was an easy transition from the idea of 
a cotton awning, with which the Romans had become 
familiar, to apply the same term to the sail of a ship. 
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To these examples we may add the following : 


Et sequitur curvus fugientia carbasa delphin. 
Seneca, Gd. τι. prope fin. 

The dolphin curved pursues the flying sails. 
Strictaque pendentes deducunt carbasa naute. Lucan, il. 697. 
The mariners confine the sails with cords, 
And, clinging to the mast, they take them down. 
Recto deprendit carbasa malo. ix. 324. 
The mast stands upright; he takes down the sails. 
Jamque adeo egressi steterant in littore primo, 
Et promota, ratis pendentibus arbore nautis, 
Aptabant sensim pulsanti carbasa vento. 

Siuius Ivauicus. Pun. ii. 128. 
They leave the port and reach the shore: aloft 


They hang upon the mast, and by degrees 
They fit the sails to catch the beating wind. 


Festinant trepidi substringere carbasa naute. 

Maartiat, /. xii. ep. 29. 
The trembling seamen haste to reef their sails. 
Prime, carbasa ventilantis, aure. Srarius, Sylv. iv.3. 106. 


Of the first gale, which breathes upon the sails. 


Statius also mentions ‘‘ Carbasei sinus,” the folds of 
cotton in the chlamys of a Bacchanal (Theb. vii. 658.). 


/Estivos penetrent oneraria carbasa fluctus. Rurixivs, 1.221. 
Postquam tua carbasa vexit—Oceanus. Vatu. Fuaccus, i. 


Necdum aliz viderunt carbasa terre. Ibid. 


Vaverius Fiaccus also introduces muslin among 
the elegances in the dress of a Phrygian from the river 
Rhyndacus. His description accords remarkably with 
that of Virgil, which has been already in part quoted 
(p. 345.), and which relates to another individual from 
the same country. 
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Tenuia non illum candentis carbasa lini, 
Non auro depicta chlamys, non flava galeri 
Cesaries, pictoque juvant subtemine bracce. vi. 228. 


No aid to him his chlamys white as snow, 
Muslin with gold enrich’d, his yellow curls 
Of artificial hair, and figured pantaloons. 


Also Prupentivs, the Christian poet, in an elaborate 


account of Pride, depicts her in a garment of the same 
kind : 


Carbasea ex humeris summo collecta coibat 
Palla sinu, teretem nectens a pectore nodum. Psychom. 186. 


A muslin kerchief by a knot compress’d, 
Pass’d o’er her shoulders, and adorn’d her breast. 


Tanta tamque multiplici fertilitate abundat rerum omnium Cy- 
prus, ut nullius externi indigens adminiculi, indigenis viribus, a 
fundamento ipso carine ad supremos usque carbasos edificet one- 
rariam navem, omnibusque armamentis instructam mari committat. 
—Amm. Marce.LLinus, xiv. 8. 


APULEIUS, in a passage formerly quoted (§ 44. 
p. 191.), mentions carbasina in conjunction with bom- 
bycina and other kinds of cloth. He may conse- 
quently be presumed to use the word in its proper 
sense, to wit, as denoting calico or muslin. In the 
same manner cotton is distinguished from silk by Sr- 
DONIUS APOLLINARIS, as above quoted (§ 54. p. 228.). 
Also we may presume that cotton and not linen sails 
are to be understood in the following line of Avienus: 


Si tamen in Boream flectantur carbasa cymbe. 
Descr. Orbis, 799. 


Here the writer not only professes to give geogra- 
phical information, but he is describing the Indian 
seas and islands; and as in the present day, so also 
in ancient times, the sails used in the navigation of 
those seas were probably made of cotton. 
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Strabo uses the word καρπασίναι in describing the 
official dress of a certain class of priestesses among 
the Cimbri*. Although it is possible, that muslin 
may have been conveyed to them to be used on so- 
lemn occasions, it appears more probable that fine 
linen or cambric, which was manufactured at no great 
distance among the Atrebates (see above, § 76.), ought 
here to be understood. 

95. Piiny mentions cotton in four different pas- 
sages of his Natural History, supposing those passages 
to be genuine. I intend to produce and examine them 
critically in Appendix D. Two of them are translated 
with some inaccuracies from the passages of Theo- 
phrastus, to which I have already referred. To his 
translation of one of these passages Pliny annexes the 
remark, derived perhaps from some other source, that 
the inhabitants of Tylos called their Cotton Trees 
gossympins, and that an island which was called the 
smaller Tylos, distant ten miles, was still more fertile 
in cotton than the larger island of the same name. 

The third passage introduces cotton under its pro- 
per name, Carbasa (ibi primum carbasis repertis). It 
would imply that cotton was first grown or manu- 
factured at Tarraco in Spain, than which assertion 
nothing can be more inaccurate and groundless. 

The fourth passage is also contrary to all previous 
evidence, inasmuch as it represents cotton to be the 
native growth of Egypt. It calls the Cotton Plant 

* Kapracivas ἐφαπτίδας ἐπιπεπορπημέναι L. vil. cap. 2. ὃ ὃ. p. 336. 
ed. Siebenkees. 

In treating of Asbestos, Book III. Chapter I., I shall mention some 
cases of the application of the epithet Carpasinus to that substance. 
Solinus (Polyhistor. c. 17.) applies the term ‘‘ Carbasa” to the As- 


bestine cloth of Carystus in Eubcea. Pliny’s assertion respecting the 
invention of Carbasa in Spain will be noticed in the next section. 
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gossypion, and hence the name has been given to it by 
modern botanists. Supposing this last passage to be 
genuine, still we know not on what authority Pliny 
depended, or from what source he derived his in- 
formation, nor can we tell to what extent he allowed 
himself to be inaccurate in transcribing or translating. 
Taken by itself therefore, it appears to me that this 
passage is no better proof of the growth of cotton an- 
ciently in Egypt than the third passage is of its first 
discovery in Spain. 

The passage in question seems however deserving 
of more consideration, when taken in conjunction 
with the following from the Onomasticon of Jutius 
Poxiux, who wrote 100 years later than Pliny :— 


Kal μὴν καὶ τὰ βύσσινα" καὶ ἡ βύσσος λίνου τὶ εἶδος παρ᾽ Ἰνδοῖς" ἤδη 
δὲ se ’ Αἱ , 3. Ἐν EEN 4” , > ye A ~ 
é καὶ παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις ἀπὸ ξύλου τὶ ἔριον γίγνεται, ἐξ ob τὴν ἐσθῆτα 
᾿ Ae OER = ; / Ξ 
λινοῦ (λινῷ Conj.) ἄν τις μᾶλλον φαίη προσεοίκεναι, πλὴν τοῦ πάχους, 
\ >>, 
ἔτι yap παχύτερα. Τῷ δένδρῳ καρπὸς ἐπιφύεται, καρύῳ μάλιστα προσ- 
\ - \ Q 7 τ ὃ 2 ὯΝ > ~ \ ow 
εοικὼς, τριπλῷ τὴν διάφυσιν. ἧς διαστάσης, ἐπειδὰν αὐανθῆ τὸ ὥσπερ 
κάρυον, ἔνδοθεν ἐξαιρεῖται τὸ ὥσπερ ἔριον, ἀφ᾽ οὗ κρόκη γίγνεται, τὸν 


\ , e A ΕΙΣ = be 
δὲ στήμονα ὑφιστᾶσιν αὐτῷ λινοῦν. L. vii. cap. 17. ὃ 75. 


I have already had occasion to observe, that the first 
part of this passage ought to be corrected by placing 
a period after εἶδος, and by reading παρὰ δὲ ᾿Ινδοῖς in- 
stead of παρ᾽ ᾿Ινδοῖς (ὁ 71 p. 274. and Appendix E.). I 
now add, that, if we omit the clause, ἤδη δὲ καὶ wap’ 
Αἰγυπτίοις, the passage will be in accordance with all 
the evidence, (except that of the extraordinary passage 
of Pliny,) which we possess upon the subject. I shall 
however, as above stated, defer the critical examination 
of this question, and consider it in a separate Appen- 
dix devoted to Julius Pollux. Retaining the clause 
for the present, and only adopting the correction 
which has been already sanctioned by Vossius and 
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Celsius, I offer the following translation with a few 
remarks : 

There are also Byssina; and Byssus, a kind of flax. But among 
the Indians, and now also among the Egyptians, a sort of wool is 
obtained from a tree. The cloth made from this wool may be com- 
pared to linen, except that it is thicker. The tree produces a fruit 
most nearly resembling a walnut, but three-cleft. After the outer 
covering, which is like a walnut, has divided and become dry, the 
substance resembling wool is extracted and is used in the manufac- 
ture of cloth for the woof, the warp being linen. 

The description here given of the Cotton Tree or 
Cotton Plant, whichever was meant, is remarkably 
correct ; indeed more correct than any account ob- 
tained since the time of the expedition of Alexander. 
The circumstance of the pericarp being three-cleft is 
agreeable to the fact, and is not noticed by any earlier 
writer. The comparison of it to a walnut in regard 
to size and form is also accurate. See the figure of 
the capsule, when burst, in Plate VIII. From this 
account, and from those of Theophrastus, Aristobulus, 
and Nearchus, we gather the following particulars, 
which are agreeable to the fact : that the cotton-plants 
are set in the plains, and in rows like vines ; that the 
plant is three or four feet high, and is branched, spread- 
ing, and flexible, like a dog-rose; that the leaf is 
palmated like that of the vine; that the capsule is 
three-valved, about the size of a walnut, and, when it 
bursts, emits the cotton, resembling flocks of wool, 
in which the seeds are imbedded. 

On the other hand, we have had no previous evi- 
dence respecting the use of cotton in the manufacture 
of cloth for the woof only, and I much doubt whether 
this piece of information is correct, because we have 
no reason to suppose that cotton was used for wea- 
ving in any country in which flax was also spun and 
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woven. I shall in the Appendix (Ὁ and E) produce 
reasons for believing, that cotton was not cultivated 
at all in Egypt in ancient times. 

96. I have had frequent occasion to cite the third 
Chapter of TerTuL11An’s treatise De Pallio, inasmuch 
as he there enumerates nearly all the raw materials 
which were spun for weaving. He mentions the class 
of vegetable substances (cotton and flax) in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

Et arbusta vestiunt, et lini herbida post virorem lavacro ni- 


vescunt. 


Both thickets supply clothing; and crops of flax, after being green, 
are rendered by washing white as snow. 


Puitostratus, who wrote in the third century, 
makes distinct mention of cotton in two passages, 
which I shall now produce. 

Στολὴν δὲ εἶναι τοῖς pera τὸν Ἰνδὸν λίνου φασὶν ἐγχωρίου, Kat ὑπο- 

δήματα βύβλου, καὶ κυνῆν ὁπότε Vor’ καὶ βυσσῷ δὲ τοὺς φανερωτέρους 
αὐτῶν φασὶν ἐστάλθαι. τὴν δὲ βύσσον φύεσθαι δένδρου φασὶν, ὁμοίου μὲν 
τῇ λευκῇ τὴν βάσιν, παραπλησίου δὲ τῇ ἰτέᾳ τὰ πέταλα. καὶ ἡσθῆναι τῇ 
βύσσῳ φησὶν ὁ ᾿Απολλώγνιος, ἐπειδιὴὶ ἔοικε φαιῷ τρίβωνι, καὶ ἐς Αἴγυπ- 
τον δὲ ἐξ Ἰνδῶν ἐς πολλὰ τῶν ἱερῶν φοιτᾷ ἡ βύσσος. Vita Apollonii, 
1. i. cap. 20. 
It seems to me impossible to make a consistent sense 
from the description of the cotton-tree here given. 
Perhaps the genuine reading may have been, ὁμοίου 
μὲν τῇ λευκῇ τὰ πέταλα, παραπλησίου δὲ τῇ ἰτέᾳ τὴν φα- 
ow, ἡ. 6. “‘ with leaves like the white poplar, but re- 
sembling the withy in its general appearance.” Un- 
less this was what Philostratus wrote, we must sup- 
pose him to have been ignorant of the nature of the 
plant which he wished to describe. 

The other passage contains no additional informa- 
tion. The author is giving an account of the Brach- 
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mans, and says, that their feet are naked, that they 
wear a white turban (μίτραν λευκὴν), and that their 
dress resembles the ᾿Εξωμὶς and is made of cotton, 
which he thus describes : 

Ἢ δὲ ὕλη τῆς ἐσθῆτος ἔριον αὐτοφυὲς (ὃ) ἡ γῆ φύει, λευκὸν μὲν 
ὥσπερ τῶν Παμφύλων, μαλακώτερον δέ" τίκτει ἣ πιμελὴ οἷα ἔλαιον 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ λείβεσθαι τοῦτο ἱερᾶν ἐσθῆτα ποιοῦνται. Vita Apollonii, 
1. ui. cap. 15. 

In the fifth century we find a distinct reference to 
cotton as an Indian product by Martianus CaPELLa 
(1. ii. ὁ 4. p. 99. ed. Goetz.). Phronesis clothes her 
daughter with a tunic and shawl white as milk, and 
made either of cotton or fine linen. With a very 
slight emendation the passage is as follows : 

Itaque vestem peplumque lactis instar fulgidum dedit, quod vel ex 
ill4 herbarum felicium lana, qua indusiari perhibent Indice pruden- 
tie vates accolasque montis Umbrati, vel, quantum oisus* ejus tel- 
luris apportat, ex candentis byssi netibus videbatur. 

Tueopuitus Pressyter, who wrote probably about 
A.D. 800, describes the use of cotton-paper for making 
gold-leaf. He calls it ‘‘Greek parchment, made of 
tree-wool, Pergamena, or Parcamena Greca, que fit ex 
land lignit.” 

97. From the travels of the two Arabians who vi- 
sited China in the ninth century, we learn that at that 
time the ordinary dress of their countrymen was cot- 
ton: for they remark, that ‘‘ the Chinese dressed, not 
in cotton, as the Arabians did, but in silk{.’’ Proba- 


* Martianus himself explains oisuws to be the same as usus, 
Leste 

+ De Omni Scientia Picture Artis, c.21. quoted in Lessing’s Schrif- 
ten, vol.iv. p. 63. ed. 1825, 12mo., and in Wehrs vom Papier, p. 132. 
See above, § 1. p. 2. 

{ See the Travels as published by Renaudot, and translated from 
his French into English. 
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bly the use of imported cotton might by this time have 
become not uncommon in Egypt, Syria, and other 
oriental countries ; but 1 apprehend, that it was never 
generally employed in Europe either for clothing, or 
for any other purpose, until very lately. 

The following observations of Dr. Robertson in his 
‘* Historical Disquisition concerning the knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India*,” appear very just 
and important. 

If the use of the cotton manufactures of India had been common 
among the Romans, the various kinds of them would have been enu- 
merated in the Law De Publicanis et Vectigalibus, in the same man- 
ner as the different kinds of spices and precious stones. Such a 
specification would have been equally necessary for the direction both 
of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer. 

In confirmation of these remarks it may be observed, 
that the passages collected in this Chapter represent 
cotton cloth as an expensive and curious production 
rather than as an article of common use among the 
Greeks and Romans; and from what we know of the 
properties of cotton no reason appears why they should 
have used it in preference to linen. The latter is more 
cool, more cleanly, more durable, and much less liable 
to take fire. Among the ancients it must have been 
far cheaper, whereas the improvements in navigation, 
the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, and still more the discovery of America, 
have now made cotton the cheaper article among us, 
and have thus brought it into general use. 

In concluding the ancient history of cotton as a raw 
material I observe, that after the fourth century it 
was known by various names which had not been be- 
fore in use. Probably Gossypium was one of these. 


* Note XXV. p. 370. Seeond ed, 1794. 
2A 
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Another was Lana Xylina, meaning literally Tree- 
wool, the plants which produced it being called, ἐριο- 
ξύλον, or Wool-Trees. Another set of names proba- 
bly arose from a misapplication of the name of the 
silkworm. ‘These were Βομβάκιον, Βάμβαξ, Βαμβάκιον, 
Πάμβαξ, whence came Bambacinus, made of cotton, 
Bambacinum, cotton cloth; Bambacarius, a dealer in 
cotton cloth; and in Italian Bambagio, Bambagino, 
and Bambasino*. With some of these terms we 
are chiefly familiar, as applied, not to cloth, but to 
paper. According to Montfaucon+ the manufacture 
of ‘‘Charta Bombycina,” which he supposes to mean , 
cotton paper, was begun at the latest in the 10th cen- 
tury. He adds, ‘‘ King Roger, in a Diploma, cited 
by Rocchus Pyrrhus, calls this paper ‘Charta Cut- 
tunea’”. The passage quoted (p. 352.) from Theophi- 
lus Presbyter shows a still higher antiquity. 


* See Du Cange and Charpentier; Adelung, Glossar. Manuale, 
tom. i. p. 548. Vossii Etymologicon Lin. Lat. v. Bompyx; H. Ste- 
phani Thes. L. Greece, ed. Valpy, tom. vii. p. 11061 c. 

+ Antiquity Explained, translated by Humphreys, vol. 11. p. 223. 
and Paleogr. Grieca. 


BOOK III. 
MINERAL SUBSTANCES. 


98. Turrz Mineral Substances were converted by 
the ancients into thread for the purpose of being 
woven. ‘These were: 


1. Asbestos. 
2. Gold. 
3. Silver. 


9) ἢν Ὁ) 


CHAPTER I. 
Asbestos. 


99. Varro mentions the name Asbestos as a proof, 
that the cloth so called was a Greek invention*. His 
argument is obviously correct. The term (ἀσβεστος) 
means imeatinguishable, and was most properly ap- 
plied to the wicks of lamps, which were made of this 
substance and were never consumed. 

The fullest account of the properties and uses of 
Asbestos is contained in the following passage from 
Sotacus, a Greek author who wrote on Stonest. The 
passage occurs in the Historie Commentitiz, attri- 
buted to Apollonius Dyscolus (cap. 36). 


The Carystian stone (ὁ Καρύστιος λεγομένος λίθος) has woolly and 
coloured appendages (ἐπέφυσεις), which are spun and woven into nap- 
kins (χειρεκμαγεῖα). This substance is also twisted into wicks, which, 
when burnt, are bright, but do not consume. The napkins, when 
dirty, (τῶν éxpayetwy τών ῥυπαινομένων,) are not washed with water, 
but a fire is made of sticks, (ἀλλά κληματίς κᾷάεται,) and then the 
napkin (τὸ ἐκμαγεῖον) is put into it. The dirt (ῥύπος) disappears, 
and the napkin is rendered white and pure by the fire, and is appli- 
cable to the same purposes as before. ‘The wicks remain burning 
with oil continually without being consumed. ‘This stone is pro- 
duced in Carystus, from which it has its name, and in great abun- 
dance in Cyprus under rocks to the left of Elmzum, as you go from 
Gerandros to Soli. (Πολὺς δὲ ἐν Κυπρῷ, καταβαινόντων ἀπὸ τοῦ Te- 
ράνδρου ὥς ἐπὶ Σολοὺς πορευομένοις, ἐν ἀριστερᾷ τοῦ ᾿Ελμαιοῦ ὑποκάτω 


πέτρων.) 


* De Lingua Lat. L. v. p. 134. ed. Spengel. 

+ Sotacus is several times quoted by Pliny (L. xxxvi., xxxvii.) 
as a foreign writer on Stones. The reading Σωτακοῦ in Apollonius 
is conjectural instead of Taxov. But the necessity and correctness 
of the emendation cannot be disputed. 
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“Αἱ Carystus,” says Strabo, ‘‘ under Mount Ocha 
in Eubcea is produced the stone, which is combed 
and woven so as to make napkins (χειρόμακτρα) or 
handkerchiefs. When these have become dirty, in- 
stead of being washed, they are thrown into a flame 
and thus purified*.” 

Plutarch speaks in similar terms of napkins, nets, 
and head-dresses (χειρόμακτρα, καὶ δίκτυα, καὶ κεκρυφά- 
λους,) made of the Carystian stone, but says, that it 
was no longer found in his time, only thin veins of it, 
like hairs, being discoverable in the rock +. J have 
already had occasion (§ 95. p. 348, Note.) to refer 
to the brief notice by Solinus of the cloth of Ca- 
rystus. 

Mr. Hawkins ascertained, that the rock, which was 
quarried in Mount Ocha, now called St. Elias, above 
Carystus, is the Cipolino of the Roman antiquariest. 
Further North in the same island Dr. Sibthorp ob- 
served ‘‘rocks of Serpentine in beds of saline marble, 
forming the Verd-antique of the ancients$”’: and he 
states, that on the shore to the North of Negropont 
‘*the rocks are composed of serpentine stone with 
veins of asbestos and soapstone intermixed ||.”” Tourne- 
fort speaks of Amiantus as brought from Carysto in 
his time, but of inferior quality 4. 

Pausanias (1. 26. 7.) says, the wick of the golden 
lamp, which was kept burning night and day in the 

* Lib. x. p. 19. ed. Sieb. This passage is quoted by Stephanus 
of Byzantium, v. Κάρυστος. 


+ De Oraculorum Defectu, p. 770. ed. H. Stepbani, Par. 1572. 
{ Travels in various Countries of the East, edited by Walpole, 


p- 288. § Ibid. p. 37. 
| Ibid. p. 88.—N.B. Asbestos is always found in rocks of Ser- 
pentine. 


Voyage, English Translation, vol. i. p. 129. 
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temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, was ‘‘ of Carpa- 
sian flax (λίνου Kapzaciov), the only kind of flax (λίνων), 
which is indestructible by fire.” This ‘‘ Carpasian 
flax”’ was asbestos from the vicinity of Carpasus, a 
town near the north-east corner of Cyprus, which 
retains its ancient name, Carpas. 

Dioscorides gives a similar account of the qualities 
and uses of Amiantus, and says it was produced in 
Cyprus*. 

Majolus sayst, that in the year 1566 he saw at 
Venice Podocattarus, a knight of Cyprus, and a writer 
on the history of that island, who exhibited at Venice 
cloth made of the asbestos of his country, which he 
threw into the fire, and took it out uninjured and 
made quite clean. 

Referring to Cyprus, Sonnini (Voyage en Gréce, 1. 
p. 66.) says, 

L’amiante, asbestos, ou lin incombustible des anciens, est encore 
aussi abondant qu'il le fut autrefois; la carriére qui le fournit est 
dans la montagne d’Akamantide, prés du cap Chromachiti. 

Le talc est commun, surtout prés de Larnaca, ot on l’emploie a 
blanchir les maisons; et le platre a de nombreuses carriéres. 

The ‘‘ talc” may be the same with the ‘‘ Lapis spe- 
cularis,” which was found in Cyprus according to 


Ἔ Περὶ ἀμιάντου λίθου. 

Λίθος ἀμιάντος γεννᾶται μὲν ἐν Κύπρῳ, στυπτηρίᾳ σχιστῇ ἐοικώς" 
ὃν ἐργαζόμενοι ὑφάσματα ποιοῦσιν ἐξ αὐτοῦ ὄντος ἱμαντώδους πρὸς 
θέαν" ἃ βληθέντα εἰς πῦρ φλογοῦνται μὲν, λαμπρότερα δὲ ἐξέρχονται 
μὴ κατακαιόμενα .---ἰ,. v. c. 93. 

Compare this with Pliny: ‘‘ Amiantus, alumini similis, nihil igni 
deperdit.” H.N., L. xxx. vi. ὁ. 31. 

The epithet ἱμαντώδους may have referred to that variety of as- 
bestos, which is now called mountain leather, and which is com- 
monly found with the fibrous asbestos. 

+ Dier. Canicular. Part. I. Colloq. xx. p. 453. 
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Pliny (xxxvi. 45.). The testimony of Sonnini so far 
agrees with those of the ancients, that all the places 
mentioned were on the northern side of the island, so 
that the asbestos seems to have been found between 
Solce towards the West and Carpas towards the East. 
Pietro della Valle, when he was at Larnaca, was 
presented with a piece of the amiantus of the coun- 
try, but says that it was no longer spun and woven. 
100. Pliny, if we can rely upon his testimony as 
given in the existing editions of his works, states, 
that Asbestos was obtained in Arcadia (H. N. xxxvil. 
54.) and in India (xix. 4.*). Besides the manu- 
facture of napkins (mapp@), his description of which 
exactly agrees with the accounts of Strabo, Sotacus, 
Dioscorides, and Plutarch, he says, that it was used 
to make the funeral shirt of kings, being adapted to 
keep together the ashes of the body, which would 
otherwise have been confounded with those of the 
funeral pile. His account of the use of it in funerals 
has been remarkably confirmed by the occasional dis- 
covery of pieces of asbestine cloth in the tombs of 
Italy. One was found in 1633 at Puzzuolo, and was 
preserved in the Barberini galleryt. Another was 
found in 1702 a mile without the gate called Porta 
Major in Rome. We have an account of the disco- 
very in a letter written from Rome at the time, and 
appended to Montfaucon’s Travels through Italy. A 
marble sarcophagus having been discovered in a vine- 
yard was found to contain the cloth, which was about 
5 feet wide, and 64 long. It contained a scull and 
the other burnt bones of a human body. The sculp- 


* See Appendix D. 
+ Keysler’s Travels, vol. 11. p. 292. London 1760. 
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tured marble indicates, that the deceased was a man 
of rank. He is supposed to have lived not earlier 
than the time of Constantine. This curious relic of 
antiquity has been preserved in the Vatican Library 
since the period of its discovery, and Sir J. E. Smith, 
who saw it there, gives the following description of 
its appearance :-— 

It is coarsely spun, but as soft and pliant as silk. Our guide set 
fire to one corner of it, and the very same part burnt repeatedly with 
great rapidity and brightness without being at all injured *. 

Also in the Museo Borbonico at Naples there is a 
considerable piece of asbestine cloth, found at Vasto 
in the Abruzzi, the ancient Histonium. 

Hierocles, the historian, as quoted by Stephanus 
Byzantinus, v. Boaypavec, gives the following account 
of the Asbestos of India :— 

The Brachmans use cloth made of a kind of flax, which is obtained 
from rocks. Webs are produced from it, which are neither subject 
to be consumed by fire nor cleansed by water, but which, after they 
have become full of dirt and stains, are rendered clear and white by 
being thrown into the fire. 

The following testimonies illustrate the fact, re- 
corded by both Hierocles and Pliny, that Asbestos 
was obtained from India. 

Marco Polot mentions, that incombustible cloth 
was woven from a fibrous stone found at Chenchen 
in the territory of the Great Khan. It was pounded 
in a brass mortar ; then washed to separate the earthy 
particles ; spun and woven into cloth ; and cleansed, 
when dirty, by being thrown into the fire. 

Bugnon, in his Relation Exacte concernant les Cara- 
vanes (Nancy, 1707. p. 37—39.) mentions, that Ami- 


* Tour on the Continent, vol. 1. p. 201. 
+ Marsden’s Translation, p. 176. 
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antus was found in Cyprus and on the confines of 
Arabia. He says, they spun it and made stockings, 
socks, and drawers, which fitted closely ; that over 
these they wore their other garments ; and that they 
were thus protected from the heat in travelling with 
the caravans through Asia. 

Basil, Bishop of Ceesarea, shows that he was ac- 
quainted with the properties of this substance, by 
comparing the three children cast into the fiery fur- 
nace without being hurt (Dan. ii.) to Amiantus, 
‘“ which, when put into the fire seems to burn and to 
be turned to ashes, but, when taken out, becomes 
purer and brighter than it was before*.” 

Damasus (in Silvestro Papa) mentions, that the 
Emperor Constantine directed asbestos to be used for 
the wicks of the lamps in his baptistery at Rome. 

For further particulars respecting the places where 
amiantus is procured, and the mode of preparing it 
for the manufacture of cloth, I refer to the treatises of 
mineralogists and to the Essays of Ciampini, Tilin- 
gius, Mahudel, and Bruckmann on this particular sub- 
ject. We are informed, that it is softened and ren- 
dered supple by being steeped in oil, and that fibres 
of flax are then mixed with it in order that it may be 
spun. When the cloth is woven, it is put into the 
fire, by which the flax and oil are dissipated, and the 
asbestos alone remains f. 


* Homilia de Jejunio, p. 111. 

+ Tournefort’s Travels, vol. i. p. 129. Bruckmann, Hist. Nat. 
Lapidis τοῦ "Ασβεστου. Brunswic. 1727. p. 31,32. This author says 
the asbestos was put into warm water, and there rubbed and turned 
about. An earth separates from it, which makes the water as white 
as milk. ‘This is repeated five or six times. The fibres, thus pu- 
rified, are spread out to dry. © 
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101. Ignorance of the true nature of Asbestos 
caused it to be employed in the dark ages for pur- 
poses of superstition and religious fraud. Of this we 
have, I conceive, a proof in the foilowing account 
which we find in the Chronicon Casinense of Leo Os- 
tiensis, L. 11. c. 33. 


His diebus Monachi quidam ab Jerusolymis venientes particulam 
lintei, cum quo pedes discipulorum Salvator extersit, secum detule- 
runt, et ob reverentiam sancti hujus loci devotissimé hic obtulerunt, 
sexto scilicet Idus Decembris; sed, cum a plurimis super hoc nulla 
fides adhiberetur, illi fide fidentes protinus predictam particulam 
in accensi turibuli igne desuper posuerunt, que mox quidem in 
ignis colorem conversa, post paululim vero, amotis carbonibus, ad 
pristinam speciem mirabiliter est reversa. Cumque excogitarent 
qualiter, vel quanam in parte pignora tanta locarent, contigit, dispo- 
sitione divina, ut eodem ipso die, transmissus sit in hunc locum lo- 
culus ille mirificus, ubi nunc recondita est ipsa lintei sancti particula, 
argento et auro gemmisque Anglico opere subtiliter ac pulcherrime 
decoratus. Ibi ergo christallo superposito venerabiliter satis est col- 
locata: morisque est singulis annis, ipso die Coenze Dominice ad man- 
datum Fratrum eam a Mansionariis deferri et in medium poni, duo- 
que candelabra ante illam accendi et indesinenter per totum mandati 
spatium ab Acolito incensari. Demum vero juxta finem mandati a 
singulis per ordinem fratribus flexis genibus devotissimeé adorari et 
reverenter exosculari. 


I see no reason to doubt the truth of this narrative 
so far as respects the veracity and credit of the histo- 
rian. Leo Ostiensis became an inmate of the Abbey 
of Monte Casino a few years after the event is said to 
have happened, and could scarcely be misinformed 
respecting the circumstances, more especially as he 
held during the latter part of his abode there the office 
of Librarian. Also we see nothing improbable in the 
story. Asbestine cloth, as we have learnt from Marco 
Polo (§ 100. p. 360), was manufactured in Asia during 
the middle ages, and the reputed relic was obtained at 
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Jerusalem. That the pilgrims, who visited Jerusa- 
lem, should be imposed upon in this manner, is in 
the highest degree probable, since we are informed, 
that the very same substance in its natural state was 
often sold to devotees as the wood of the true cross, 
and its incombustibility was exhibited as the proof of 
its genuineness. This we learn in the following pas- 
sage from Tilingius, who wrote ‘‘ De lino vivo aut as- 
bestino et incombustibilt.”’ 


Antonius Musa Brassavolus Ferrariensis tradit, impostores lapi- 
dem Amiantum simplicibus mulierculis ostendere vendereque sepe- 
numero pro ligno crucis Servatoris nostri. Id quod facile credunt, 
cum igne non comburatur, quodque ligni modo plurimis constet lineis 
intercursantibus.—Miscellanea Curiosa Nature Curiosorum, Decu- 
γα 11. Ann. ii. p. 111. Noremberge, 1684. 


The monks on their arrival at Monte Casino would 
naturally display the same evidence, by which they 
themselves had been convinced ; and the appearance 
of the cloth, when put into the fire and taken out of 
it, is described exactly as it would be in fact, sup- 
posing it to have been made of amiantus. 

Montfaucon, in his Travels in Italy (p. 381. English 
ed. 8vo), describes a splendid service-book, which 
was written A.D. 1072 by Leo at the expense of 
brother John of Marsicana, and presented by John 
to the monastery of Monte Casino, where it was ex- 
hibited to Montfaucon as one of the most valuable 
and curious monuments. An illumination in this 
book represents a monk kneeling before St. Bene- 
dict, the patron and founder of the institution, and 
holding in his hands a cloth, on which St. Benedict 
is placing his left foot. Montfaucon gives an en- 
graving from this picture: he supposes the cloth to 
be a monk’s cowl, and conjectures that it was thus 
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used in admitting novices. This explanation is evi- 
dently a most unsatisfactory one, nothing being pro- 
duced to render it even probable. I believe the cloth 
to be that the history of which I have just given, and 
that the design of the artist was to represent a monk 
wiping the feet of St. Benedict with the same cloth 
with which Jesus wiped the feet of his disciples. 

This supposition will appear the more probable, if 
we attend to the date of the MS. (A.D. 1072) and the 
persons, by whom and at whose expense it was written. 
“« Brother John of Marsicana”’ appears to have been 
at this time advanced in years, wealthy, and highly 
respected, since we are informed, that in the year 
1055, when Peter was chosen Abbot of the Mona- 
stery, some of the brotherhood wished to choose John, 
although he, foreseeing that the choice would be likely 
to fall on him, had obstinately sworn on the altar, 
that he would never undertake the office. John was 
at this time Provost of Capua*. Seventeen years 
afterwards he went to the expense of providing the 
service-book seen by Montfaucon. He employed as 
his scribe one of the fraternity, who was his junior 
and from the same city with himself. For i appre- 
hend, that Leo, who wrote the MS., was the same 
who was the author of the Chronicon. The author of 
the Chronicon, at the commencement of his history, 
calls himself ‘‘ Frater Leo, cognomine Marsicanust.” 
He was made Bishop of Ostia A.D. 1101, so that we 
may suppose him to have been between twenty and 


* Dominum Johannem, cognomine Marsicanum, qui tune Capuze 
erat prepositus, &c. Leonis Ostiensis Chronicon Casinense, L. ii. 
C92 

+ Marsicana (civitas) was in Marsica, the territory of the ancient 


Marsi. 
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thirty years of age, when the MS. was made. Of his 
aptitude for such an employment we cannot doubt, 
when we consider his future labours as Librarian and 
author of the Chronicle. But, if these facts be evident, 
it is equally manifest, that these two accomplished 
Benedictines could not have expressed their venera- 
tion towards their founder in any way better suited 
to their ideas and belief than by exhibiting in the 
manner described that relic, which was solemnly dis- 
played once a year with burning candles and attend- 
ing acolythes to the admiring and adoring crowd of 
devotees. 

I have learnt on inquiry that this relic exists no 
longer at Monte Casino, although the original copy 
of the Chronicon of Leo Ostiensis is still preserved in 
the Library*. It appears that the relic has long been 
lost, since there is no mention either of it, or of the 
casket which contained it in the ‘‘ Descrizione Isto- 
rica del Monastero di Monte Casino, Napoli 1775.” 

In modern times cloth of asbestos is scarcely made 
except as a curiosity. 

A large glove of this substance is in the Hunterian 
Museum at Glasgow. A friend informs me, that he 
has seen at Parma a table-cloth, made of Amiantus 
from Corsica, for the use of the ex-Empress Maria 
Louisa, who resided there after the fall of Napoleon. 


* Excursions in the Abruzzi, by the Hon. R. Keppel Craven, 
vol. i. p. 54. 


CHAPTER II. 
Gold. 


102. Tue use of gold in weaving may be traced to 
the earliest times, but seems to be particularly cha- 
racteristic of oriental manners. 

It was employed together with woollen and linen 
thread of the finest colours to enrich the ephod, the 
girdle, and the breast-plate of Aaron. (Ex. xxviii. 
5—8. 15.; xxxix.2—8.) The sacred historian goes 
so far as to describe the mode of preparing the gold 
to be used in weaving: ‘‘ And they did beat the gold 
into thin plates, and cut it into wires, to work it in 
the blue, and in the purple, and in the scarlet, and in 
the fine linen, with cunning work.” The historian 
certainly does not intend to describe the process of 
wire-drawing, nor probably the art of making gold 
thread. It seems likely, that neither of these inge- 
nious manufactures was invented in his time. His 
account is, that the Hebrews first beat the gold into 
thin plates or leaves, and then cut it into long narrow 
slips, called ‘‘ wires,” which were inserted into the 
cloth together with the woollen and linen threads. 
The ornamented silks of the Chinese are thus manu- 
factured to the present day. 

The queen, described in Ps. xlv., wears ‘‘ clothing 
of wrought gold.” (See v.13. Ἔν κροσσωτοῖς χρυσοῖς, 
Ixx. In fimbriis aureis, Vulgate.) Clemens Alex- 
andrinus quotes the passage, and says, ‘‘ The gold 
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means Jesus shining like gold, and the κρόσσοι the 
elect*.” 

Homer mentions “ἃ golden girdle,” ζώνη χρυσείη 
(Od. ε. 232. x. 543.). He also describes an upper gar- 
ment (χλαῖναν), which Penelope made for Ulysses be- 
fore going to Ilium. On the front part of it a beautiful 
hunting-piece was wrought in gold. It is thus de- 
scribed. ‘‘A dog holds a fawn with its fore feet, 
looking at it as it pants with fear and strives to make 
its escape.”’ This, he says, was the subject of univer- 
sal admirationf. 

Pisander, who probably belonged to the same period 
with Homer, speaks of the Lydians as wearing tunics 
adorned with gold, Λυδοὶ χρυσοχίτωνεο. Lydus, who 
has preserved this expression of the ancient cyclic 
poet, observes that the Lydians were supplied with 
gold from the sands of the Pactolus and the Hermus}. 

Virgil also represents the use of gold in weaving, 
as if it had existed in Trojan times. One of the gar- 
ments so adorned was made by Dido, the Sidonian, 
another by Andromache, and another was in the pos- 
session of Anchises§. In all these instances the re- 
ference is to the habits of Phcenice, Lycia, or other 
parts of Asia. 

Among all the Asiatics none were more remarkable 
than the Persians for the display of textures of gold 
as well as of every other kind of luxury in dress. A 
tiara interwoven with gold (τιήρη χρυσοπάστος) was 
among the presents which Xerxes gave as an expres- 
sion of his gratitude to the citizens of Abdera (Herod. 
vill. 120.). The Indians also employed the same kind 


cc 


* Padagog. ii. + Od. τ. 225—235. 
1 De Magistratibus Rom. L. 11. § 64. 
§ AMn. ili. 483.; iv. 264.; viii. 167.; xi. 75. 
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of ornament (ἐσθὴς ποικίλη χρυσόπαστος, Strabo, L. xv. 
c. 1. § 69.) ; and the Periegesis of Priscian attributes 
the use of it to the Arabians*. 

The history of Alexander the Great affords frequent 
traces of the use of cloth interwoven with gold in 
Persia. Garments of such cloth were among the most 
splendid of the spoils of Persepolis. (Πολλαὶ καὶ πολυ- 
τελεῖς ἐσθῆτες, αἱ μὲν θαλασσίαις πορφύραις, ai δὲ χρυσοῖς 
ἐνυφάσμασι πεποικιλμέναι. Diod. Sic. L. xvii. 70. p. 214. 
Wessel.) 

Justin (1. xi.) says, that Alexander to avoid giving 
offence to the Persians ordered his principal attend- 
ants to assume as their dress ‘‘longam vestem auream 
purpureamque.” The dress prescribed was therefore 
of fine woollen cloth, or rather perhaps of silk, dyed 
purple, and interwoven with gold. Such was the 
dress referred to by those authors, quoted by Brisson 
De Regno Persarum, who mention Μηδικὴν στολὴν, 
‘«Medicam vestem,”’ Περσικὴν στολὴν, ““ vestem Per- 
sicam tT.” 

Quintus Curtius thus describes the outer garment 
worn by Darius, when he advanced to oppose Alex- 
ander, ‘‘ Pallam auro distinctam aurei accipitres, ve- 
lut rostris inter se corruerent, adornabant.” Probably 
these ‘‘ golden hawks” were imaginary or symbolical 
figures, like griffins. The account may be explained 
from a passage, which 1 shall hereafter quote from 
Philostratus (Imag. L.11.), mentioning θηρίων τερατώ- 


* Vestibus auratis quare gens utitur illa, /. 881. 

In Europe the nearest approach to oriental habits in regard to 
dress was made by the Gauls. Their principal men wore collars, 
armlets, and bracelets of gold, and clothes enriched with the same 
metal (ἐσθῆτας βαπτὰς καὶ χρυσοπάστους. Strabo, L.iv. cap. 4. § 5.). 

+ See above, § 44. pp. 192, 193. 
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Seg μορφὰς, ‘ portentous forms of animals,” as used 
in weaving by the barbarians; and by the descrip- 
tion of the shawl with the four lions in Theodorus 
Prodromus, to which I have already briefly alluded*. 
Among the vast multitudes which preceded the king 
of Persia on this occasion, was the band of ten thou- 
sand, called the Immortals, whose dress was car- 
ried to the very height of barbaric splendour, some 
wearing golden collars, others ‘‘ cloth variegated with 
gold.” 

At the nuptials of Alexander purple and scarlet 
cloths, interwoven with goid, were expanded over the 
guests{: and a pall of the same description was placed 
over the golden sarcophagus made to contain his 
body. Diodorus Siculus (L. xviii. c. 26. vol. ii. p. 278.) 
calls it φοινικὶς διαπρεπὴς χρυσοποίκιλτος. Among the 
splendid ornaments of the tent erected not long after 
at Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadelphus, there were 
tunics interwoven with gold (χιτώνες ypucoudetc) : and 
in the procession which was exhibited on the same 
occasion, the colossal statues of Bacchus and his 
nurse Nysa were attired, the former in a shawl, and 
the latter in a tunic, variegated with gold (ἱμάτιον and 
χιτῶνα χρυσοποίκιλον δ). Probably we may refer to the 
same country and to the same age the ‘‘ golden tunic” 


* See above, § 59. p. 243. As some additional evidence on the 
present subject I would also refer to the account of the dress of the 
king of Persia quoted from Q. Curtius in § 93. p. 388. Αἴ ἃ much 
later period a silken tunic adorned with sprigs or feathers of gold 
was worn by the Armenian satraps. See above, § 37. p. 156. 

+ Proximi ibant, quos Persze Immortales vocant, ad decem millia: 
cultus opulentiz barbare non alios magis honestabat: illi aureos 
torques, illi vestem auro distinctam habebant. Q. Curtius, iii. 3. 

{ Πορφυροῖς καὶ φοινικοῖς χρυσοὐφέσι. See above, § 94. p. 341. 

§ Callixenus Rhodius, ap. Athen. L. v. pp. 196, 198. Casaub. 
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(χιτώνα χρυσοῦν) mentioned on one of the Arundel 
marbles (No. XXII. 2.). Also the tent pitched by 
Arsace with hangings of gold and purple tissues (ὑπὸ 
ἁλουργοῖς καὶ χρυσουφέσι παραπετάσμασιν), and the robe 
of the same materials worn by Arsace herself (aAoupy@ 
καὶ χρυσοπάστῳ τῇ ἐσθῆτι), as described by Heliodo- 
rus (4ithiop. vil.), refer to the customs of the same 
country. 

Another of the successors of Alexander, viz. De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, wore purple garments with bor- 
ders of gold*. 

Themistius describes a portrait of one of the kings 
of Persia, who wore, together with the tiara and the 
collar or necklace, a purple shawl interwoven with 
gold (χλαῖναν adovpyn τε καὶ χρυσόπαστον. Orat. 24. 
p. 369. ed. Dindorf.). 

During the periods to which the preceding evidence 
relates, it is not probable that cloth of gold was in 
use among the Greeks and Romans except to a very 
limited extent. Nevertheless it appears not to have 
escaped the avidity for every species of elegance, 
which in early times distinguished the inhabitants of 
Magna Grecia. For, when Pythagoras became a 
teacher of wisdom and philosophy at Crotona, among 
other lessons of frugality he persuaded the matrons 
to put off their ‘‘ golden garments” (auratas vestes) 
and other fashionable ornaments, and to deposit them 
in the temple of Juno as offerings to the goddessf. 
We meet with the mention of a “ golden or purple 
chlamys” (χρυσᾶς χλαμύδος ἤτοι πορφυρᾶ) as a suit- 
able offering to the gods in a passage attributed to 


* Χρυσοπαρύφοις ἁλουργῖσιν. Plutarch, Demet. 41. 
+ Justin, L. xx. c. 4. 
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Menander*. Hedylus of Samos, a writer of the same 
age, describes a woman of loose morals, by name 
Niconoe, as wearing a tunic striped with gold (ληρών 
χρύσεοι οἱ κάλαμοι. Brunck’s Analecta, τ. 483.). “ Le- 
ria,” i.e. Λήρια, the diminutive of Ληροὶ, is explained by 
Festus to signify ‘‘ the gold ornaments of tunicst.” 

103. We may next examine what Pliny says of the 
use of gold in weaving. 

In the following sentence he ascribes the inven- 
tion to Attalus, king of Pergamus: ‘‘ Aurum intexere 
in eAddem Asia invenit Attalus Rex; unde nomen 
Attalicis.” (ZL. vin. cap. 48.) Nevertheless we have 
seen, that gold was thus used long before the time of 
Attalus. But there can be no doubt, that he esta- 
blished and maintained a great manufacture of these 
stuffs at Pergamus, and thus contributed greatly to 
improve the art, and to bring these cloths into more 
general use. 

The next passage is from Dr. Bostock’s translation 
of the 33rd Book, ch. xix. ‘‘ Gold may be spun or 
woven like wool, without any wool being mixed with 
it. We are informed by Verrius, that Tarquinius 
Priscus rode in triumph in a tunic of gold; and we 
have seen Agrippina, the wife of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, when he exhibited the spectacle of a naval com- 
bat, sitting by him covered with a robe made entirely 
of woven gold without any other material. In what 
are called the Attalic stuffs, the gold is woven with 
some other substance. ‘This art was the invention of 
one of the kings of Asia.” 


* Menandri Reliquie, ἃ Meineke, p. 306. Bockh, Gr. Trag. 
Principes, p. 157. 
+ Leria ornamenta tunicarum aurea. See also Taubmannus in 
Plaut. Aulul. ii. 5. 51. p. 175. 
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In Book xxxv. c. 36. Pliny says, that Zeuxis, to 
display his wealth at Olympia, had his name woven 
in gold in the compartments of his outer garment. 

Further remarks on the testimony of this author 
may be seen in Appendix D. 

In connection with Pliny’s remark respecting the 
‘* paludamentum” of woven gold, which was worn by 
Agrippina, I shall now produce some other testimo- 
nies of the Roman historians in regard to the use of 
gold by the Emperors, and I shall then notice the 
passages of contemporaneous poets and rhetoricians 
which illustrate the same facts, showing the gradual 
extension of the use of these stuffs among the opulent 
Romans after the times of the Republic, and also pro- 
ving the continued use of them to a great extent in 
Asia Minor. 

Caligula once wore a tunic interwoven with gold*. 
Heliogabalus was much more profuse in regard to this 
kind of splendour. ®lius Lampridius says of him 
(c. 23.) ““ Usus est aurea omni tunica, usus et purpu- 
τοῦ. White sheets, interwoven with gold (stragule 
albe, auro texte), were used at the funeral obsequies 
of Nerot. We may observe, that the use of gold 
accompanied the use of silk. The same Emperors 
who took delight in the one, indulged themselves 
with the other also. On the contrary, Alexander 
Severus, as we have already seen (§ 77. p. 291.), 
was abstemious in both these respects. 

I have formerly quoted passages which make men- 
tion of cloth of gold from Tibuilus (§ 42. p. 177.), 
Ovid (p. 180.), and Virgil (§ 102. p. 367.). We also 
find mention of ‘‘ Inlusas auro vestes,” i.e. The play 


* See above, § 43. p. 182. + Suetonius, Nero, 50. 
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of gold in cloth, in an elaborate and beautiful passage 
of the last-named author, enumerating the most ex- 
pensive and elegant luxuries of his day (Geor. 11. 464.), 
and Ovid (Met. iii. 556.) mentions purple garments, 
variously coloured and interwoven with gold, as be- 
longing to Bacchus : 


Purpuraque, et pictis intextum vestibus aurum. 


Publius Syrus was a writer of the same period. In 
the following fragment preserved by Petronius Arbiter, 
he compares the train of the peacock to Babylonian 
stuffs enriched with gold and various colours : 

Tuo palato oculosus pavo nascitur, 
Plumato amictus aureo Babylonico. 


Thy food the peacock, which displays his spotted train, 
As shines a Babylonian shawl with feather’d gold. 


Shawls, interwoven with gold, are mentioned by 
Galen*, and by Valerius Flaccus+ ; also by Lucan in 
the following passage, where he is describing the fur- 
niture of Cleopatra’s palace (x. 125, 126.) : 

Pars auro plumata nitet; pars ignea cocco, 
Ut mos est Phariis miscendi licia telis. 


Part shines with feather’d gold, part sheds a blaze 
Of scarlet, intermix’d by Pharian looms. 


The following passages also contain evidence on 
the same subject. 


SENECA, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Nondum vestis illis erat picta; nondum texebatur aurum, adhuc 
non eruebatur. Hpist. 91. 


As yet figured cloths did not exist; gold was not woven, it was 
not even extracted from the ground. 


* See above, § 44. p. 189. 
+ Αὐτὸ depicta chlamys. See above, § 94. p. 34. 
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Lucian 


describes the tragic actors, when they performed the 
part of kings, as wearing a chlamys interwoven with 
gold*. 

APULEIUS. 


Sed et stragula veste, auro ac murice Tyrio depicta, probe con- 
sternunt. Met. 


They carefully spread over the couches cloths figured with gold 
and Tyrian purple. 
PHILOSTRATUS 


depicts Midas wearing a golden robet. 


NEMESIANUS. 


Sit chlamys aurato multum subtemine lusa. Cyneg. 91. 


In thy scarf’s woof much sportive gold display. 


The poet is addressing Diana and describing her at- 
tire. 
AUSONIUS. 
Molle aurum pallis, Grecia, texe tuis}. 
Weave flexile gold within thy shawls, O Greece. 


This is the first passage since the time of Homer, 
which mentions Greece by name as concerned in wea- 
ving with gold. But Ausonius probably alluded to the 
Greeks of Asia Minor, as, besides the evidence just 
produced from Basil, we have seen that Pergamus was 
one of the most noted places for these productions, 
which were on that account called ‘‘ Attalice ves- 
tes§.”’ 


* Χλαμύδα χρυσόπαστον. Somnium, vol. ii. p. 742. ed. Hemster- 
husii. 

+ Στολὴν ἔγχρυσον. Imag. 1. 22. 

{ Epigram 37, which I shall quote entire in Part IV. 

§ Plin. H. N. viii. 64. See Appendix D. 
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When Ausonius was appointed Consul at Rome 
A.D. 379, his friend and former pupil, the Emperor 
Gratian, sent him as a present a toga in which was 
inserted a figure of the Emperor Constantius IL., 
wrought in gold*. 

CLAUDIAN 


mentions with delight the use of gold in dress, as well 
as of silk. (Compare § 48. p. 201.) The following 
passage has been already referred to. It represents 
the manner in which Proba, a Roman matron, near 
the end of the fourth century, expressed her affec- 
tionate congratulations on the elevation of her two 
sons to the Consulship, by preparing robes inter- 
woven with gold for the ceremony of their installa- 
tion. 


Leetatur veneranda parens, et pollice docto 
Jam parat auratas trabeas, cinctusque micantes 
Stamine, quod molli tondent de stipite Seres, 
Frondea lanigerz carpentes vellera silve ; 
Et longum tenues tractus producit in aurum, 
Filaque concreto cogit squalere metallo. 
In Probini et Olybrit Consulatum, 1. 177—182. 


With joy elated at this proud success, 

Their venerable mother now prepares 

The golden trabeas, and the cinctures bright 

With Seric fibres shorn from woolly trees : 

Her well-train’d thumb protracts the length’ning gold, 
And makes the metal to the threads adhere. 


From these verses we learn that Proba had herself 
acquired the art of covering the thread with gold, 
and that she then used her gold thread in the woof 
to form the stripes or other ornaments of the consu- 
lar trabez. These are afterwards called ‘‘ stiff togas” 


* Ausonii Gratiarum Actio, § 53. 
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(toge rigentes, 1. 205.), on account of the rigidity im- 
parted to them by the gold thread. 

The same poet gives an elaborate description, (which 
I hope to produce entire in the Sixth Part of this trea- 
tise,) of a Trabea which he supposes to have been 
woven by the Goddess Rome with the aid of Minerva 
for the use of the Consul Stilicho. Five different 
scenes are said to have been woven in this admirable 
robe (rigentia dona, graves auro trabeas), and certain 
parts of them were wrought in gold*. 

Again, Claudian supposes Thetis to have woven 
scarfs of gold and purple for her son Achilles : 


Ipsa manu chlamydes ostro texebat et auro. (Ep. 35.) 


The epigram in which this line occurs, seems to im- 
ply that Serena, mother-in-law of the Emperor Ho- 
norius, wove garments of the same kind for him. 
Maria, the daughter of the above-mentioned Stili- 
cho, was bestowed by him upon Honorius, but died 
shortly after, about A.D. 400. In February 1544 the 
marble coffin, containing her remains, was discovered 
at Rome. In it were preserved a garment and a pall, 
which on being burnt yielded 36 pounds of gold. 
There were also found a great number of glass ves- 
sels, jewels, and ornaments of all kinds, which Stili- 
cho had given as a dowry to his daughter}. We may 
conclude, that the garments discovered in the tomb of 
Maria were woven by the hands of her mother Serena, 
since the epigram of Claudian proves that she wove 
robes of a similar description for Honorius and pro- 
bably on the same occasion. Anastasius Bibliotheca- 
rius says, that when Pope Paschal was intent on finding 


* In I. Cons. Stilichonis, L. 1. 3830—359. 
+ Surii Comment. Rerum Gest. ab anno 1500, &c. 
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the body of St. Cecilia, having performed mass with a 
view to obtain the favour of a revelation on the sub- 
ject, he was directed A.D. 821 to a cemetery on the 
Appian Way near Rome, and there found the body 
enveloped in cloth of gold*. Although there is no 
reason to believe, that the body found by Paschal was 
the body of the saint pretended, yet it may have been 
the body of a Roman lady who had lived some centu- 
ries before, and probably about the time of Honorius 
and Maria. 


Sriponius APOLLINARIS 


mentions the gold in the dress of Prince Sigismert. 


CoripPus, 


describing the accession of Justin II. to the Empire 
A.D. 565, mentions his tunic enriched with gold as 
part of his imperial costume : 


Egreditur, tunicaque pios inducitur artus, 
Aurata se veste tegens. «0. ii. 


PAULINUS. 


Misceturque ostro mollitum in fila metallum. 
De Vita Martini, L. iii. 


104. In the Third Part it will be proper to inves- 
tigate the method of manufacturing gold thread, or of 
preparing gold for being woven into cloth. I shall 
now conclude this Chapter by noticing a few extracts 
from the Fathers of the Christian Church, in which 
they express disapprobation of the use of gold tis- 
sues. 


* « Aureis vestitum indumentis.” De Vitis Rom. Pontificum, 
Mogunt. 1602, p. 222. 
Τ See above, § 54. p, 227. 
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I have already quoted one passage to this effect 
from St. AmBrose (ὁ 50. p. 217.), and two from Sr. 
Jerome (§ 5]. p. 220.). In the following Jerome 
further condemns the practice of wrapping the bodies 
of the dead in cloth of gold : 


Cur mortuos vestros auratis obvolvitis vestibus ? Cur ambitio inter 
luctus lacrimasque non cessat ? An cadavera divitum nisi in serico pu- 
trescere nesciunt? Hpist. L. 11. 


Why do you wrap your dead in garments of gold? Why does not 
ambition cease amidst wailings and tears? Cannot the bodies of the 
rich go to corruption except in silk ? 


Non absque scandalo tuo in aliis sericas vestes auratasque mira- 
beris. Epist. L. ii. No. 9. p. 138. ed. Par. 1613, 12mo. 
You cannot but be offended yourself, when you admire garments 


of silk and gold in others. 
BasiL 


in one of his Homilies (Opp. tom. ii. p. 53, 55. ed. 
Benedict.) inveighs against the ladies of Czesarea, who 
employed themselves in weaving gold (χρυσὸν ἐξυφαί- 
νουσα) ; and he is no less indignant at their husbands 
who adorned even their horses with cloths of gold and 
scarlet as if they were bridegrooms (πάντα apyupa, 
πάντα χρυσόπαστα᾽ τάπητες ἁλουργοὶ, κοσμοῦντες τοὺς 
ἵππους ὥσπερ νυμφίους.) 

The author of a treatise ‘‘ De disciplina et bono 
pudicitiz,”’ which is usually published with Cyprian, 
and which may be referred to the 4th or 5th century, 
thus speaks (Cypriant Opera, ed. Erasmi, p. 499.) : 

Vestibus aurum intexere, quasi pretio est vestes corrumpere. Quid 
inter fila staminum delicata rigida faciunt metalla ? 

To weave gold in cloth is as it were to adopt an expensive method 
of spoiling it. Why do they between the delicate threads of the 
warp interpose stiff metals ? 

The same censure is implied in the following ad- 
dress of Alcimus Avitus to his sister. I quote it at 
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length as I shall have occasion to refer to it here- 
after. 


Non tibi gemmato posuere monilia collo, 
Nec te contexit, neto que fulgurat auro 
Vestis, ductilibus concludens fila talentis : 
Nec te Sidonium bis cocti muricis ostrum 
Induit, aut rutilo perlucens purpura succo, 
Mollia vel tactu que mittunt vellera Seres : 
Nec tibi transfossis fixerunt auribus aurum. 


No threaded gems have prest thy sparkling neck : 
No cloth, with lines incased in ductile gold, 

Or twice with the Sidonian murex dyed, 

Has glitter’d on thee: thou hast never worn 

The fleeces soft which distant Seres send : 

Nor are thy ears transfix’d for pendent gold. 


The effect of such exhortations as the preceding was 
to induce piously disposed persons to apply pieces of 
gold cloth to public and sacred instead of private pur- 
poses. After this period we find continual instances 
of their use in the decoration of churches and in the 
robes of the priesthood. 


CHAPTER III. 
Silver. 


105. Tue Evangelist Luke, in Acts xii. 21. speaks of 
the ‘‘ royal apparel,” in which Herod Agrippa, king 
of Juda, was arrayed (ἐνδυσάμενος ἐσθῆτα βασιλικὴν), 
when he received the ambassadors of Tyre and Sidon, 
sitting in great state upon his throne at Czesarea. 
Josephus (Ant. Jud. L. xix. cap. 8. § 2. p. 871. Hud- 
son) describes the same garment, which was a tunic*, 
as ‘‘all made of silver, and wonderful in its texture” 
(στολὴν ἐνδυσάμενος ἐξ ἀργύρου πεποιημένην πᾶσαν, ὡς θαυ- 
μάσιον ὑφὴν εἶναι). He adds, that the king appeared in 
this dress at break of day in the theatre, and that the 
silver, illuminated by the first rays of the sun, glit- 
tered in such a manner as to terrify the beholders, 
so that his flatterers began to call out aloud, saluting 
him as a god. He was then seized with the painful 
and loathsome distemper, of which he soon after 
died. 


* This is implied in the term ἐνδυσάμενος, used by both au- 
thors, 
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APPENDIX A. 
(Referred to $1. p. 2.) 


On the Period and Manner of the Invention of Linen Paper. 


No part of the Res Diplomatica has been more frequently 
discussed than the question respecting the origin of paper 
made from linen rags. The inquiry is interesting on account 
of the unspeakable importance of this material in connection 
with the progress of knowledge and all the means of civiliza- 
tion, and it also claims attention from the philologist as an 
aid in determining the age of manuscripts. 

Wehrs refers to a document written A.D. 1308 as the oldest 
known specimen of linen paper; and, as the invention must 
have been at least a little previous to the preparation of this 
document, he fixes upon 1300 as its probable date*. Various 
writers on the subject, as Von Murr, Breitkopf, Schonemann, 
&c., concur in this opinion. 

Gotthelf Fischer, in his Essay on Paper-markst, cites an 
extract from an account written in 1301 on linen paper. In 
this specimen the mark is a circle surmounted by a sprig, at 
the end of which is astar. The paper is thick, firm, and well 
grained ; and its water-lines and water-marks (vergures et pon- 
tuseaux) may readily be distinguished. 

The date was carried considerably higher by Schwandner, 
Principal Keeper of the Imperial Library at Vienna, who found 
among the charters of the Monastery of Goss in Upper Stiria 
one in a state of decay, only seven inches long and three 
wide. So highly did he estimate the value of this curious 
relic as to publish in 1788 a full account of his discovery in a 
thin quarto volume, which bears the following title, “ Char- 

* Vom Papier, p. 309, 343. 


+ This Essay, translated into French, is published by Jansen, in his Essai sur 
Vorigine de la gravure en bois et en taille-douce, Paris 1808, tomei. p. 357—385. 
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tam linteam antiquissimam, omnia hactenus producta specimina 
etate sud superantem, ex cimeliis Bibliothece Auguste Vindo- 
bonensis exponit Jo. Ge. Sehwandner,” &c. The document is 
a mandate of Frederick II. Emperor of the Romans, entrust- 
ing to the Archbishop of Saltzburg and the Duke of Austria 
the determination of a dispute between the Duke of Carinthia 
and the Monastery of Goss respecting the property of the 
latter in Carinthia. Schwandner proves the date of it to be 
1243. He does not say whether it has any lines or water- 
mark, but is quite satisfied from its flexibility and other qua- 
lities, that it is linen. Although on the first discovery of this 
document some doubt was expressed as to its genuineness, it 
appears to have risen in estimation with succeeding writers ; 
and I apprehend it is rather from inadvertence than from any 
deficiency in the evidence, that it is not noticed at all by 
Schénemann, Ebert, Delandine, or by our countryman Horne. 
Due attention is however bestowed upon it by August Fried- 
rich Pfeiffer, Uber Biicher-Handschriften, Erlangen 1810, 
p. 39, 40. 

With regard to the circumstances which led to the inven- 
tion of the paper now in common use, or the country in which 
it took place, we find in the writers on the subject from Poly- 
dore Virgil to the present day nothing but conjectures or con- 
fessions of ignorance. Wehrs supposes, and others follow 
him, that in making paper linen rags were either by accident 
or through design at first mixt with cotton rags, so as to pro- 
duce a paper, which was partiy linen and partly cotton, and 
that this led by degrees to the manufacture of paper from 
linen only*. Wehrs also endeavours to claim the honour of 
the invention for Germany, his own country; but Schéne- 
mann gives that distinction to Italy, because there, in the di- 
strict of Ancona, a considerable manufacture of cotton paper 
was carried on before the fourteenth century}. All however 
admit, that they have no satisfactory evidence on the sub- 
ject. 

A clear light is thrown upon these questions by a remark 
of the Arabian physician, Abdollatiph, who visited Egypt A.D. 


* Vom Papier, p. 183. + Diplomatik, vol. i. p. 494. 
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1200. He informs us*, “that the cloth found in the cata- 
combs, and used to envelope the mummies, was made into gar- 
ments, or sold to the scribes to make paper for shop-keepers.” 
Having shown that this cloth was linen (see above, § 67. 
p- 256—263), I consider the passage of Abdollatiph as a de- 
cisive proof, which however has never been produced as such, 
of the manufacture of linen paper as early as the year 1200. 

This account coincides remarkably with what we know from 
various other sources. Professor Tychsen, in his learned and 
curious dissertation on the use of paper from Papyrus (pub- 
lished in the Commentationes Reg. Soc. Gottingensis Recen- 
tiores, vol. iv. A.D. 1820), has brought abundant testimonies 
to prove that Egypt supplied all Europe with this kind of 
paper until towards the end of the eleventh century. The use 
of it was then abandoned, cotton paper being employed in- 
stead. The Arabs in consequence of their conquests in Bu- 
charia had learnt the art of making cotton paper about the 
year 704, and through them or the Saracens it was introduced 
into Europe in the eleventh centuryt. We may therefore con- 
sider it as in the highest degree probable, that the mode of 
making cotton paper was known to the paper-makers of Egypt. 
At the same time endless quantities of linen cloth, the best of 
all materials for the manufacture of paper, were to be obtained 
from the catacombs. 

If we put together these circumstances, we cannot but per- 
ceive how they conspire to illustrate and justify the statement 
of Abdollatiph. We perceive the interest which the great 
Egyptian paper-manufacturers had in the improvement of 
their article, and the unrivalled facilities which they pos- 


* Chapter iv. p. 188 of Silvestre de Sacy’s French translation, p. 221 of Wahl’s 
German translation. This interesting passage was translated as follows by Ed- 
ward Pococke, the younger :— 

“ Et qui ex Arabibus, incolisve Rife, aliisve, has arcas indagant, hac integu- 
menta diripiunt, quodque in iis rapiendum invenitur; et conficiunt sibi vestes, aut 
ea chartariis vendunt ad conficiendam chartam emporeaticam.” 

Silvestre de Sacy (Notice, &c.), animadverting on White’s version which is en- 
tirely different, expresses his approbation of Pococke’s, from which Wahl’s does 
not materially differ. 

+ Wehrs vom Papier, p. 131, 144, Note. Breitkopf, p. 81. 
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sessed for this purpose; and thus, I apprehend, the direct tes- 
timony of an eye-witness of the highest reputation for vera- 
city and intelligence, supported as it is by collateral probabi- 
lities, clears up in a great measure the long-agitated question 
respecting the origin of paper such as we now commonly use 
for writing. 

The evidence being carried thus far, we may now take in 
connection with it the following passage from Petrus Clu- 
niacensis :— 

Sed cujusmodi librum ? Si talem quales quotidie in usu legendi habemus, utique 
ex pellibus arietum, hircorum, vel vitulorum, sive ex biblis, vel juncis orientalium 
paludum, aut ex rasuris veterum pannorum, seu ex qualibet alia forte viliore ma- 
teria compactos, et pennis avium vel calamis palustrium locorum, qualibet tinc- 
tura infectis descriptos. Tvractatus adv. Judeos, ο. v. in Max. Bibl. vet. Patrum, 
tom. xxii. p. 1014. 

All the writers upon this subject with whom 1 am ac- 
quainted, except Trombelli, suppose the Abbot of Clugny to 
allude in the phrase “ex rasuris veterum pannorum” to the 
use of woollen and cotton cloth only, and not of linen. But, 
as we are now authorized to carry up the invention of linen 
paper higher than before, and as the mention of it by Abdol- 
latiph justifies the conclusion that it was manufactured in 
Egypt some time before his visit to that country in 1200, we 
may reasonably conjecture that Petrus Cluniacensis alluded 
to the same fact. The treatise above quoted is supposed to 
have been written A.D. 1120. The account of the materials 
used for making books appears to be full and accurate. The 
expression “ scrapings of old cloths” agrees exactly with the 
mode of making paper from linen rags, but is not in accord- 
ance with any facts known to us respecting the use of woollen 
or cotton cloth. The only objection I can suppose to arise to 
this view of the subject is, that, as Peter of Clugny had not 
when he wrote this passage travelled eastward of France, we 
can scarcely suppose him to have been sufficiently acquainted 
with the manners and productions of Egypt to introduce any 
allusion to their newly invented mode of making paper. But 
we know that the Abbey of Clugny had more than 300 
churches, colleges, and monasteries dependent on it, and that 
at least two of these were in Palestine and one at Constanti- 
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nople. The intercourse which must have subsisted in this 
way between the Abbey of Clugny and the Levant, may ac- 
count for the Abbot Peter’s acquaintance with the fact, and 
I therefore think it probable that he alludes to the manu- 
facture of paper in Egypt from the cloth of mummies, which 
on this supposition had been invented early in the twelfth 
century *. 

Another fact, which not only coincides with all the evidence 
now produced, but carries the date of the invention still a little 
higher, is the description of the manuscript No. 787, contain- 
ing an Arabic version of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, in 
Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis, tom. 1. 
p- 235. This MS. was probably brought from Egypt, or the 
East. It has a date corresponding to A.D. 1100, and is of linen 
paper according to Casiri, who calls it “ Chartaceus.” 

*Codices chartacei,” 7.e. MSS. on linen paper, as old as 
the thirteenth century, are mentioned not unfrequently in the 
Catalogues of the Escurial, the Nani, and other libraries. My 
brother, Joseph Brooks Yates, Esq., F.S.A., of West Dingle 
near Liverpool, is in possession of a fine 
MS. of some of the Homilies of Chryso- 
stom, written in all probability not later 
than the thirteenth century. It is on 
linen paper, with the water-lines per- 
fectly distinct in both directions. The 
water-mark is a tower, the size and form 
of which are shown in the annexed wood- 
cut. From the appearance of this pa- 
per I should conclude that the form or 
mould may perhaps have been made of 
thin rods of cane or some other vege- 
table. These rods, however, may have 
been metallic. They were placed so 
close, that of the water-lines produced 
by them 17 may be counted in the space 


* Gibbon says (vol. v. p. 295, 4to edition), “ The inestimable art of transforming 
linen into paper has been diffused from the manufacture of Samarcand over the 
Western world.” This assertion seems to me entirely destitute of foundation. 
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of an inch, the water-lines at right angles to these being one 
inch and a quarter apart. 

The preceding facts coincide with the opinion long ago ex- 
pressed by Prideaux, who concluded that linen paper was an 
Eastern invention, because “ most of the old MSS. in Arabic 
and other oriental languages are written on this sort of paper,” 
and that it was first introduced into Europe by the Saracens 
of Spain*. 


APPENDIX B. 
(Referred to ὁ 1. p. 4.) 


On Felting. 


THERE seems no reason to question the correctness of Pro- 
fessor Beckmann’s observation}, that the making of felt was 
invented before weaving. The middle and northern regions 
of Asia are occupied by Tartars and other populous nations, 
whose manners and customs appear to have continued un- 
changed from the most remote antiquity {, and to whose simple 
and uniform mode of existence this article seems to be as ne- 
cessary as food. Felt is the principal substance both of their 
clothing and of their habitations. Carpini, who in the year 
1246 went as ambassador to the great Khan of the Moguls, 
Mongals, or Tartars, says, “ Their houses are round, and. ar- 
tificially made like tents, of rods and twigs interwoven, having 
a round hole in the middle of the roof for the admission of 
light and the passage of smoke, the whole being covered with 


* Old and New Testament connected, Part I. chapter 7. p. 393, 3rd edition, 
folio. 

+ Anleitung zur Technologie, p. 117, Note. 

1 Malcolm’s Hist. of Persia, ch. vi. vol. i. pp. 128, 124. 
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felt, of which likewise the doors are made*.” Véry recently 
the same account of these “ portable tents of felt” has been 
given by Julius von Klaproth}. Kupffer says of the Ca- 
ratchai, “ Leurs larges manteaux de feutre leur servent en 
méme tems de matelas et de couverture{.” The large man- 
tle of felt, here mentioned, is used for the same purpose in 
the neighbouring country of Circassia$. One which 1 saw in 
the possession of Mr. Urquhart was made of black goats’-hair, 
and had on the outside a long shaggy villus. The Circassians 
sleep under this mantle by night, and wear it, when required, 
over their other dress by day. A similar article is thus described 
by Colonel Leake ||: the postillions in Phrygia “ wear a cloak 
of white camels’-hair felt, half an inch thick, and so stiff that 
the cloak stands without support, when set upright on the 
ground. There are neither sleeves nor hood; but only holes 
to pass the hands through, and projections like wings upon 
the shoulders for the purpose of turning off the rain. It is 
the manufacture of the country.”” The Chinese traveller, Chy 
Fa Hian, who visited India at the end of the fourth century, 
says, that the people of Chen Chen, a kingdom in a moun- 
tainous district situated about the Lake of Lob, wore dresses 
like those of the Chinese, except that they made use of felt and 
stuffs (du feutre et des étoffes4). 

In conformity with the prevailing use of this manufacture 
in the colder regions of Asia, scarlet or purple felt, such as 


* Kerr’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. i. p. 128. See also p. 167, where 
the same facts are related by William de Rubruquis. 

The account which Herodotus gives (iv. 23) of the habitations of the Argippei 
evidently alludes to customs similar to those of the modern Tartars. He says, 
“They live under trees, covering the tree in winter with strong and thick undyed 
felt (πίλῳ στεγνῷ λευκῷ), and removing the felt in summer.” Among the cere- 
monies observed by the Scythians in burying the dead, Herodotus also mentions 
the erection of three stakes of wood, which were surrounded with a close covering 
of woollen felt (iv. 73). Also, in the next section but one (iv. 75) there is an evi- 
dent allusion to the practice of living under tents made of felt (ὑποδύνουσι ὑπὸ 
τοὺς 7ridous). 

+ Reise in dem Kaucasus und nach Georgien, ch. vi. p. 161. 

1 Voyage dans les Environs du Mont Elbrouz. St. Petersburg, 1829, 4to, p. 20. 

§ Travels in Circassia, by Edmund Spencer. 

|| Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 38. 

« Ch. ii. p. 7, of Remusat’s Translation, Par. 1836, 4to. 
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that lately re-invented at Leeds, was used by the Babylonish 
decorators for the drapery of the funeral pile, when Alexander 
celebrated the splendid obsequies of Hepheestion: for so we 
must understand the expression φοινικίδες πιληταί (Diod. Sic. 
xvil. 115. p. 251, Wess.). Xenophon (Cyrop. v. 5. ὃ 7.) men- 
tions the use of felt manufactured in Media, as a covering for 
chairs and couches. The Medes also used bags and sacks of 
felt (Athenzeus, 1. xii. p. 540 6. Casaub.). 

The process, by which wool is converted into felt, was called 
by the Greeks πίλησις (Plato de Leg. 1. viii. p. 115. ed. Bek- 
ker), literally a compression, from 7Aéw, to compress*. The 
ancient Greek scholion on the passage of Plato here referred 
to thus explains the term: Πιλήσεως" τῆς διὰ τῆς TOV ἐρίων 
TUKVOTEWS γινομένης ἐσθῆτος, i. 6. “ cloth made by the thick- 
ening of wool.” With this definition of felt agrees the follow- 
ing description of a πέτασος in a Greek epigram, which re- 
cords the dedication of it to Mercury :-— 

Σοὶ τὸν πιληθέντα OV εὐξάντου τριχὸς ἀμνοῦ, 
“Eppa, Καλλιτέλης ἐκρέμασε πέτασον. 
Brunck, Anal. ii. 41. 

The art of felting was called ἡ πιλητικὴ (Plato, Polit. i. 2. 
p- 296, ed. Bekker). According to the ancient Greek and 
Latin glossaries, and to Julius Pollux (vii. 30), a felt-maker, 
or hatter, was πιλοποιὸς or πίλωτοποιὸς, In Latin coactiliarius. 
From πῖλος (dim. πτίλιον, second dim. πολίδιον), the proper term 
for felt in general, derived from the root of πλέω, came the 
verb πιλόω, signifying fo felt, or to make felt, and from this 
latter verb was formed the ancient participle πιλωτὸς, felted, 
which again gave origin to πιλωτοποιός. 

It may be observed, that our English word felt is evidently 
a participle or a derivative, and that its verb or root FEL ap- 
pears to be the same with the root of πιλέω. 

The Latin cogo, which was used, like the Greek πιλέω, to 
denote the act of compressing, or forcing the separate hairs 
together, gave origin to the participle coactus, and its deriva- 


* Xenophanes thought that the moon was a compressed cloud (νέφος πεπιλη- 
μένον, Stobei Eclog. i. 27. p. 550, ed. Heeren); and that the air was emitted from 
the earth by its compression (πίλησις, i. 23. p. 484). 
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tive caactilis. Pliny (HM. N. viii. 48. 5. 73.), after speaking of 
woven stuffs, mentions in the following terms the use of wool 
for making felt: ‘“ Lanz et per se coactz (a/. coactam) vestem 
faciunt,” ὁ. 6. “ Parcels of wool, driven together by themselves, 
make cloth.” This is a very exact, though brief description 
of the process of felting. The following monumental inscrip- 
tion (Gruter, p. 648. n. 4.) contains the title Lanarius coacti- 
liarius, meaning a manufacturer of woollen felt :— 

M. Batiorius M. L. Laristus, LANARIUS COACTILI- 
ARIUS, CONJUGI CARISSIMA B. M. FEc. 

Helvius Successus, the son of a freedman, and the father 
of the Roman emperor Pertinax, was a hatter in Liguria (¢a- 
bernam coactiliariam in Liguria exercuerat, Jul. Cap. Per- 
tinax, c.3.). Pertinax himself, being fond of money, having 
the perseverance expressed by his agnomen, and having 
doubtless, in the course of his expeditions into the Kast, made 
valuable observations respecting the manufacture which he 
had known from his boyhood, continued and extended the 
same business, carrying it on and conveying his goods toa 
distance by the agency of slaves. The Romans originally re- 
ceived the use of felt together with its name* from the Greeks 
(Plutarch, Numa, p. 117, ed. Steph.). The Greeks were ac- 
quainted with it as early as the age of Homer (J/. x. 265) and 
Hesiod (Op. et Dies, 542, 546). 

The principal use of felt among the Greeks and Romans 
was to make coverings of the head for the male sex, and the 
most common cover made of this manufacture was a simple 
skull-cap, i. 6. a cap exactly fitted to the shape of the head, as 
is shown in Plate IX. fig. 1, taken from a sepulchral bas- 
relief which was found by Mr. Dodwell in Beotia+. The 
original is as large as life. The person represented appears 
to me to have been a Cynic philosopher. He leans upon the 
staff (baculus, βάκτρον, σκῆπτρον) ; he is clothed in the blan- 
ket (pallium, χλαῖνα, τρίβων) with one end, which is covered, 
over his left breast, and another hanging behind over his left 
shoulder; he wears the beard (darba, πώγων) ; his head is 


* Pileus or Pileum (Non. Mare. iii., pilea virorum sunt, Servius in Virg. Ain, ix. 
616), dim. Pileolus or Pileolum (Colum. de Arbor. 25). 
+ Tour through Greece, vol. i. pp. 242, 243. 
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protected by the simple skull-cap (pileus, πῖλος). All these 
were distinct characteristics of the philosopher, and more 
especially of the Cynic*. The dog also probably marked his 
sect. Leonidas of Tarentum, in his enumeration of the goods 
belonging to the Cynic Posochares+, including a dog-collar 
(κυνοῦχον), mentions, καὶ πῖλον κεφαλᾶς οὔχ ὁσίας σκεπανὸν, 
i. 6. “ΠΕ cap of felt, which covered his unholy head.” This 
passage may be regarded as a proof, that among the Greeks, 
though not among the Romans, the cap of felt was worn by 
very poor men. It also proves that this cap, which was the 
Jess of the modern Greeks, was worn by philosophers, and 
therefore throws light on a passage of Antiphanes (ap. Athen. 
ΧΙ. 63. p.545 a) describing a philosopher of a different cha- 
racter, who was very elegantly dressed, having a small cap of 
fine felt (πιλίδιον ἁπαλὸν), also a small white blanket, a beau- 
tiful tunic, and a neat stick. When Cleanthes advanced the 
doctrine, that the moon had the shape of a skull-cap (πιλοειδῆ 
τῷ σχήματι, Stobeei Ecl. Phys. i. 27. p. 554, ed. Heeren), he 
probably intended to account for its phases from its supposed 
hemispherical form. <A cap of a similar form and appearance, 
though perhaps larger and not so closely fitted to the crown 
of the head, was worn by fishermen}. In an epigram of Phi- 
lippus§, describing the apparatus of a fisherman, the author 
mentions πῖλον audixpnvoy ὑδασιστεγῆ, “the cap encompass- 
ing his head and protecting it from wet.” Figure 1. in Plate X. 
represents a small statue of a fisherman belonging to the 
Townley Collection in the British Museum. His cap is slightly 
pointed and in a degree, which was probably favourable to the 
discharge of water from its surface. Hesiod recommends, that 
agricultural labourers should wear the same defence from cold 
and showers (Op. e¢ Dies, 545—547). The use of this cap by 
seamen was no doubt the ground, on which the painter Nico- 
machus represented Ulysses wearing one. “ Hic primus,” 
says Pliny (4. N. xxxv. 36. s. 22.), “Ulyssi addidit pileum ||.” 


* See the articles Baculus, Barba, Pallium, p. 703, in Smith’s Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 

+ Brunck, 4nal. i. p. 223. Nos. x, xi. 1 Theocrit. xxi, 13. 

§ Brunck, Anal. ii. p. 212. No. v. 

|| Compare Eustathius ix /Zom. 11. x. 265, as quoted below. 
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For the same reason the cap is an attribute of the Dioscuri; 
and hence two caps with stars above them are often shown on 
the coins of maritime cities and of others where Castor and 
Pollux were worshipped. Figure 1. of Plate XI. is taken 
from a brass coin of Dioscurias in Colchis, preserved in the 
British Museum. On the reverse is the name ΔΙΟΣΚΟΥ- 
PIAAO®. Figure 2. represents both sides of a silver coin in 
the same collection, with the legend BPETTION. It belongs 
to Bruttium in South Italy. On the one side Castor and 
Pollux are mounted on horseback. They wear the chlamys 
and carry palm branches in their hands. Their caps have 
a narrow brim. The reverse shows their heads only, and 
their caps, without brims, are surrounded by wreaths of 
myrtle. The cornucopia is added as an emblem of prosperity. 
Figure 3. is from a brass coin of Amasia (AMA SEIA®) in 
Pontus. It shows the cornucopia between the two skull-caps. 
Charon also was represented with the mariner’s or fisherman’s 
cap, as, for example, in the bas-relief in the Museo Pio-Cle- 
mentino, tom. iv. tay. 35, and the painted vase in Stackelberg’s 
Griber der Hellenen, t.47, 48, which is copied in Becker’s 
Charicles, vol. ii. taf. 1. fig. 1, and in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 404. 

A pileus of the same general form was worn by artificers ; 
and on this account it is attributed to Vulcan and to Dedalus, 
who, as well as Ulysses and Charon, are commonly found 
wearing it in works of ancient art. Arnobius says, that Vul- 
can was represented “cum pileo et malleo”—“ fabrili expe- 
ditione succinctus ;” and that on the other hand Mercury was 
represented with the petasus, or “petasunculus,” on his head *. 
This observation is confirmed by numerous figures of these 
two divinities, if we suppose the term petasus, which will be 
more fully illustrated hereafter, to have meant a hat with a 
brim, and pil/eus to have denoted properly a fess or cap with- 
out a brim. 


* Adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 674, ed. Erasmi. When Lucian ludicrously represents 
Jupiter wearing ἃ skull-cap, which we may suppose to have been like that of the 
philosopher in the preceding figure, he must have intended to describe the “ Fa- 
ther of gods and men” as a weak old man; Διεῖλε τὴν κεφαλὴν κατενεγκών" 
καὶ εἴ ye μὴ ὁ πῖλος ἀντέσχε, Kai τὸ πολὺ τῆς πληγῆς ἀπεδέξατο, ἄς. Dial. 
Deor., vol. ii. p. 314. ed. Hemster. 
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The annexed wood-cut is taken trom 
a small bronze statue of Vulcan in the 
Royal Collection at Berlm. He wears 
the evomis, and holds his hammer in 
the right hand and his tongs in the left. 
For other specimens of the head-dress 
of Vulcan the reader is referred to the 
Museo Pio-Clementino, t. iv. tav. xi, 
and to Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, p. 589. 

Plate IX. is intended still further to 
illustrate some of the most common va- 
rieties in the form of the ancient skull- 
cap. Figure 2. 15 a head of Vulcan from 
a medal of the Aurelian family*.  Fi- 
gure 3. 15 the head of Deedalus from a 
bas-relief, formerly belonging to the 
Villa Borghese, and representing the 
story of the wooden cow, which he made for Pasiphae+. I 
have placed figures 4. and 5. in apposition in order to show 
the contrast in the expression of sentiment in the countenances 
of Vulcan and Ulysses; Vulcan with a mild expression and 
intent on the labour of his hands, Ulysses tried by adversity 
and looking forward with eager hope to futurity. The latter 
(Fig. 5.) is from a cameo in the Florentine collection. Fig. 4. 
is the head of a small bronze statue, wearing boots and the 
exomis, which belonged to Mr. R. P. Knight, and is now in 
the British Museum. It is engraved in the “ Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture published by the Society of Dilettanti,” 
vol.i. pl. 47. The editors express a doubt whether this statue 
was meant for Vulcan or Ulysses, merely because the god and 
the hero were commonly represented wearing the same kind 
of cap. Not only does the expression of countenance in my 
opinion decide the question ; but also the small bronze of Mr. 


* Montfaucon, Ant. Expl. t. i. pl. 46. No. 4. 

+ Winckelmann, Mon. Jned. 11.93. The skull-cap, here represented as worn by 
Dedalus, is remarkably like that which is still worn by shepherd boys in Asia 
Minor. Mr. George Scharf, who accompanied Mr. Fellows on his second tour into 
that country, has favoured me with an original drawing of such a Grecian youth, 
which is copied in Plate X. fig. 4. 
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Knight’s collection agrees in attitude and costume with many 
small statues of Vulcan, who is represented in all of them 
wearing the exomis, holding the hammer and tongs, and 
having the felt cap on his head*. Fig. 6. is another repre- 
sentation of Ulysses from an ancient lampt. It exhibits him 
tied to the mast, while he listens to the song of the Sirens. 
The cap in this figure is much more elongated than in the 
others. Fig. 7. shows a cap of nearly the same form worn by 
a Roman desultor. This is also taken from an ancient lamp 
(Bartoli, i. 24), which is copied entire in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 327. 

The felt cap was worn not only by desultores, but by others 
of the Romans upon a journey, in sickness, or in cases of un- 
usual exposure. Hence Martial says in Epig. xiv. 132, en- 
titled “ Pileus,” 


Si possem, totas cuperem misisse lacernas : 
Nunc tantum capiti munera mitto tuo. 


O that a whole lacerna I could send ! 

Let this (I can no more) your head defend. 
The wig (galerus) answered the same purpose for the wealthy 
classes (arrepto pileo vel galero, Sueton. Nero, 26), and the 
cucullus and cudo for both rich and poor. On returning home 
from a party, a person sometimes carried his cap and slippers 
under his arm (Hor. Epist. I. xiii. 15). 

The hats worn by the Saliit are said by Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus to have been πίλους ὑψηλοὺς εἰς σχῆμα συναγο- 
μένους κωνοειδὲς, “tall hats of a conical form§.” Plutarch 
distinctly represents them as made of felt. He says (J. c.), 
that the flamines were so called quasi pilamines, because they 
wore felt hats (ἀπὸ τῶν περικρανίων πίλων), and because in 
the early periods of Roman history it was more common to 
invent names derived from the Greek. On coins, however, 


* See the preceding wood-cut; Montfaucon, Ant. Expl. vol.i. pl. 46. figs. 1, 2, 3; 
Mus. Florent. Gemme Ant. a Gorio illustrate, tom. ii. tab. 40. fig. 3. 

+ Bartoli, Lucerne Antiche, P. 111. tab. 11. There is a beautiful figure of Ulysses 
in Picture Antique Virgiliani cod. Bibl. Vat. a Bartoli, tab. 103, taken from a 
gem. In Winckelmann, Mon. Ined. ii. No. 154, he is represented giving wine to 
the Cyclops : this figure is copied in Smith’s Diet. p. 762. 

} Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and R. Antiquities, art. ApEx. § Ant. Rom. L. ii. 
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this official cap of the Salii and Flamines is commonly oval 
like that attributed to the Dioscuri*. We observe indeed 
continual variations in the form of the pileus from hemisphe- 
rical to oval, and from oval to conical. A conical cap is seen 
on the head of the reaper in the woodcut to the article FALx 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, which 
wood-cut is taken from a coin of one of the Lagide, kings of 
Egypt. Caps, regularly conical and still more elongated, are 
worn by the buffoons or comic dancers, who are introduced in 
an ancient mosaic preserved in the Villa Corsini at Romet. 
Fig. 3. in Plate X. is copied from one of these. Telephus, 
king of Mysia, is represented as wearing 
Τὸ πιλίδιον περὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν τὸ Μύσιον. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 429. 

This “ Mysian cap” must have been the same which is known 
by the moderns under the name of the Phrygian bonnet, and 
with which we are familiar from the constant repetition of it 
in statues and paintings of Priam, Paris, Ganymedet{, Atys, 
Perseus, and Mithras, and in short in all the representations 
not only of Trojans and Phrygians, but of Amazons and of all 
the mhabitants of Asia Minor, and even of nations dwelling 
still further to the East. Also, when we examine the works 
of ancient art which contain representations of this Mysian 
cap, we perceive that it was a cone bent into the form in 
which it is exhibited, and so bent, perhaps by use, but more 
probably by design. This circumstance is well illustrated in 
a bust of Parian marble, supposed to be intended for Paris, 
which is preserved in the Glyptotek at Munich. I have in- 
troduced a drawing of it in Plate X. fig. 2. The flaps of the 
bonnet are turned up and fastened over the top of the head. 
The stiffness of the material is clearly indicated by the sharp 
angular appearance of that portion of it which is turned for- 
wards. Mr. Dodwell, in his Tour in Greece (vol. i. p. 134), 
makes the following observations on the modern costume, 


* See above, p. 393. + Bartoli, Lue. Ant. P. 1. tab. 35. 

+ Stuart, in his Antiquities of Athens, vol. iii. ch. 9. plates 8,9, has engraved two 
beautiful statues of Telephus and Ganymede from a ruined colonnade at Thessalo- 
nica. In these the cap is very little pointed. 
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which seems to resemble the ancient, except that the ancient 
πῖλος and πιλίδιον were probably of undyed wool :—“ The 
Greeks of the maritime parts, and particularly of the islands, 
wear a red or blue cap of a conical form, like the pilidion. 
When it is new it stands upright, but it soon bends, and then 
serves as a pocket for the handkerchief, and sometimes for the 
purse. Others wear the red skull-cap, or fess.” The Lycians, 
as we are informed by Herodotus (vill. 92), wore caps of felt, 
which were surrounded with feathers (πίλους πτεροῖσι περι- 
eotehavwpévous). Some of the Lycian coins and bas-reliefs, 
however, show the “ Phrygian bonnet,” as it is called, in the 
usual form*. 

The cap worn by the Persians is called by Greek authors 
κυρβασία or Tiapat, and seems to have had the form now 
under consideration. Herodotus, when he describes the cos- 
tume of the Persian soldiers in the army of Xerxes, says, that 
they wore light and flexible caps of felt (πίλους ἀπαγέας), 
which were called tiaras. He adds, that the Medes and Bac- 
trians wore the same kind of cap with the Persians, but that 
the Cissii wore a mitra instead (vii. 61, 62,64). On the other 
hand he says, that the Sac wore cyrhasie, which were sharp- 
pointed, straight, and compact (κυρβασίας és ὀξὺ ἀπιγμένας 
ὀρθὰς πεπηγυίας). The Armenians were also called “ wearers 
of felt” (πιλοφόροι ᾿Δρμενίοι, Brunck, Anal. ii. p.146. No.22.). 
The form of their caps is clearly shown in the coins of the 
Emperor Verus, one of which, preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, is engraved in Plate XI. fig.4. The legend, surround- 
ing his head, L. VERVS. AVG. ARMENIACYS, refers to the war 
in Armenia. The reverse shows a female figure representing 
Armenia, mourning and seated on the ground, and surrounded 
by the emblems of Roman warfare and victory. The caps re- 
presented on this and other coins agree remarkably with the 


* Fellows’s Discoveries in Lycia, Plate 35. Nos. 3,7. The ‘“ Phrygian bonnet” 
is seen in the bas-reliefs brought from Xanthus by this intelligent traveller, and now 
deposited in the British Museum. 

+ Herod. v.49. According to Meeris, v. KupBacia, this was the Attic term, 
τιάρα meaning the same thing in the common Greek. Plutarch applies the latter 
term to the cap worn by the younger Cyrus: ᾿Αποπίπτει δὲ τῆς κεφαλῆς ἡ τιάρα 
τοῦ Kipov.—Artarerees, p. 1858. ed. Steph. 
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forms still used in the same part of Asia. Figures 5 and 6 in 
Plate XI. are taken from Sir John Malcolm’s History of Per- 
sia (vol. 11. p. 596), and exhibit the costume of a wandering 
tribe near the mountains of Kurdistan. Strabo (L. xi. p. 563, 
ed. Sieb.) says, that these caps were necessary in Media on 
account of the cold. He calls the Persian cap πίλημα πυρ- 
γωτὸν, “felt in the shape of a tower” (L. xv. p. 231). The 
king of Persia was distinguished by wearing a stiff cyrbasia, 
which stood erect, whereas his subjects wore their tiaras folded 
and bent forwards*. Hence in the Aves of Aristophanes the 
cock is ludicrously compared to the Great King, his erect comb 
being called his “ cyrbasia.” The Athenians no doubt con- 
sidered this form of the tiara as an expression of pride and 
assumption. It is recorded as one of the marks of arrogance 
in Apollodorus, the Athenian painter, that he wore an “ erect 
capt.” 

The coin represented in the annexed 
wood-cut (taken from Patin, Imp. Rom. 
Numismata, Par. 1697, p. 213) is of the 
reign of the Emperor Commodus, and , 
belonged according to the legend either | 
to Trapezus in Cappadocia or to Tra- 
pezopolis in Caria. It represents the 
god Lunus or Mensis, who was the 
moon considered as of the male sex 
agreeably to the ideas of many northern and Asiatic nations 
(Patin, p. 173). This male moon or month was, as it seems, 
always represented with the cyrbasiat. In another coin pub- 
lished by Patin (/. 6.) a cock stands at the feet of this divinity, 
proving that this was the sacred bird of Lunus, and probably 
because the rayed form of the cock’s comb was regarded as a 
natural type of the cyrbasia, which distinguished the kings of 
Persia and was attributed also to this Oriental divinity. A 
lamp found on the Celian Mount at Rome§ represents in the 


* Xenoph. Anab. ii. 5,23; Cyrop. viii.3,13. Clitarchus, ap. Schol. in Aristoph. 
Aves, 487. 

T πῖλον ὀρθόν. Hesychius, s.v. Σκιαγραφία. 

1 Hirt’s Bilderbuch, p. 88. tab. xi. figs. 8, 9. 

§ Bartoli, Luc. Ant., P. 11. tay. 11. 
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centre Lunus with 12 rays, probably designed to denote the 
12 months of the year, and on the handle two cocks pecking 
at their food. A head of the same divinity, published by Hirt 
(1. c.) from an antique gem at Naples, has 7 stars upon the cap, 
perhaps referring to the 7 planets. 

Instead of the conical cap of the Asiatics many of the North- 
ern nations of Europe appear to have worn a felt cap, the form 
of which was that of a truncated cone. Of this a good example 
is shown in the group of Sarmatians, represented in the wood- 
cut in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(p. 160), which is taken from the Column of Trajan. The 
same thing appears in various coins belonging to the reign of 
this Emperor, two of which, preserved in the British Museum, 
are engraved in Plate XI. Figure 7 represents Dacia sitting as 
a captive with her hands tied behind her back, wearing trow- 
sers (bracce) and a conical or oval cap with the edge turned 
up. Figure 8 represents Dacia mourning. In each we see 
a Dacian target together with Roman armour. Lach has 
the same legend, Dac. CAP. COS. V. P.P. S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO. 
PRINC. On the reverse is the head of the Emperor with the 
inscription IMP. TRAJANO. AUG. GER. DAC..P.M. TR.P. 

According to the representation of Lucian (de Gymnas.), the 
Scythians were in the constant habit of wearing caps or hats: 
for in the conversation between Anacharsis and Solon de- 
scribed by that author, Anacharsis requests to go into the 
shade, saying that he could scarce endure the sun, and that 
he had brought his cap (πῖλον) from home, but did not like 
being seen alone in a strange habit. In later times we read 
of the “pileati Gothi” and “pileati sacerdotes Gothorum*.” 

In considering the use of the skull-cap, or of the conical cap 
of felt, it remains to notice the use of it among the Romans 
as the emblem of liberty+. When aslave obtained his free- 
dom he had his head shaven, and wore instead of his hair the 
pileus, or cap of undyed felt (πώλεον λευκὸν, Diod. Sic. Ewe. 
Leg. 22. p.625, ed. Wess.). Plutarch, in allusion to the same 
custom, calls the cap πιλίον, which is the diminutive of πῖ- 


* Jornandes, &c. ap. Div. Gentium Hist. Ant., Hamb. 1611, pp. 86, 93. 
+ Heec mea libertas; hoc nobis pilea donant.—Persius, v. 82. 
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dos*, It is evident, that the Latin pileus or pileum is derived 
from the Greek πῖλος and its diminutive, and this circumstance 
in conjunction with other evidence tends to show, that the 
Latins adopted this use of felt from the Greeks+. Sosia says 
in Plautus (Amphit. i. 1, 306), as a description of the mode 
of receiving his liberty, “ Ut ego hodie, raso capite calvus, 
capiam pileum.” Servius (in Virg. din. vill. 564) says, the 
act of manumitting slaves in this form was done in the tem- 
ple of Feronia, who was the goddess of freedmen. In her 
temple at Terracina was a stone seat, on which was engraved 
the following verse: “ Benemeriti servi sedeant, surgent li- 
beri.” In allusion to this practice it appears that the Romans, 
though they did not commonly wear hats, put them on at the 
Saturnaliat. At the death of Nero, the common people to 
express their joy went about the city in felt caps§. In allu- 
sion to this custom the figure of Liberty on the coins of Anto- 
ninus Pius holds the cap in her right hand. Figures 9 and 
10 in Plate XI. are examples selected from the collection in the 
British Museum, and, as we learn from the legend, were struck 
when he was made consul the fourth time, 7. 6. A.D. 145. 

In contradistinction to the various forms of the felt cap now 
described and represented, all of which were more or less ele- 
vated, and many of which were pointed upwards, we have now 
to consider those, which, though made of felt, and therefore 
classed by the ancients under the general terms pileus, πῖλος, 
&c. ||, corresponded more nearly to the hat as worn by Euro- 
peans in modern times. The Greek word πέτασος, dim. πετά- 
σιον, derived from πετάννυμι, extendo, dilato, and adopted by 
the Latins in the form peéasus, dim. petasunculus, well express- 
ed the distinctive form of these hats. They were more or less 


* "EOos ἐστὶ τοῖς οἰκέταις, ὅταν ἐλευθερωθῶσι, ξύρεσθαι τε Tas κεφαλὰς Kai 
πιλία φορεῖν. Flamin. p. 689, ed. Steph. ‘O δὲ Νικομήδης, τὴν κεφαλὴν Evpa- 
μενος καὶ πιλίον ἐπιθέμενος, ἀπελεύθερον ἑαυτὸν Ῥωμαίων ἀνηγόρευσεν. 
Or. ii. de Fort. Alex. p. 000. 

+ Compare the remark of Plutarch in his Life of Numa as quoted above, pp. 
391, 395. 

1 Pileata Roma. Martial, xi. 7; xiv. 1. § Plebs pileata. Suweton. Nero, 57. 

|| Plutarch (Solon, 179) says that Solon, pretending to be mad and acting the 
part of a herald from Salamis, ἐξεπήδησεν ets τὴν ἀγορὰν ἄφνω πιλίον περι- 
θέμενος. Here πιλίον seems to mean the πέτασος. 
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broad and expanded. What was taken from their height was 
added to their width. Those already mentioned had no brim ; 
the petasus of every variety had a brim, which was either ex- 
actly or nearly circular, and which varied greatly in its width. 
In some cases it seems to be a mere circular disc without any 
crown at all. Of this we have an example in a beautiful sta- 
tue, which I suppose to have been meant for Endymion, in the 
Townley collection of the British Museuin. See Plate XII. [is 
right hand encircles his head, and his scarf is spread over a rock 
as described by Lucian*. He sleeps upon it, holding the fibula 
in his left hand. His feet are adorned with boots (cothurni) 
and his simple petasus is tied under his chin. In this form 
the petasus illustrates the remark of Theophrastus, who, in de- 
scribing the Egyptian Bean, says, that the leaf was of the size of 
the Thessalian petasust. For the purpose of comparing these 
two objects I have introduced into the same plate with the 
recumbent statue of Endymion a representation of the leaves 
of the plant referred to, taken from the ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ 
Plates 903, 3916, and Sir J. E. Smith’s ‘ Exotic Botany,’ 
Tab. 31, 32. The petasus here shown on the head of Endy- 
mion, the original statue being as large as life, certainly re- 
sembles very closely both in size and in form the leaf of the 


* In the Dialogues of the Gods (xi.), the Moon says in answer to Venus, that 
Endymion is particularly beautiful ‘‘ when he sleeps, having thrown his scarf under 
him upon the rock, holding in his left hand the darts just falling from it, whilst his 
right hand bent upwards lies gracefully round his face, and, dissolved in sleep, he 
exhales his ambrosial breath.” 

The recumbent statue, here represented, is of white marble, and is placed in 
Room XI. of the Townley Gallery. It was found in 1774 at Roma Vecchia (Dal- 
laway’s Anecdotes of the Arts, p. 303). It has been called Mercury or Adonis. 
But I know of no examples or authorities in support of either of these suppositions. 
It is not sufficient to say that every beautiful youth may have been meant either 
for Mercury, who, I apprehend, was never represented asleep, or for Adonis. We 
know that the fable of Endymion and the Moon was a favourite subject with the 
ancient artists. [ὦ the Antichita d’Ercolano, tom. ili. tay. 3, we find a picture, 
which was discovered at Portici, and which represents this subject. It is still more 
frequent in ancient bas-reliefs. See Mus. Pio-Clem. tom. iv. tav. 16; Gall. Giusti- 
niana, tom. ii. τᾶν. 110; Hirt, Bilderbuch, tab. v. 8, pp. 38, 41; Sandrart, Seulp. 
Vet. ddm. p.52; Gronovii Thesaur. tom. i. folio Ὁ; Proceedings of the Philological 
Society, vol. i. pp. 8, 9. 

t+ Πετάσῳ Θετταλικῇ. Hist. Plant. iv. 10. p. 147, ed. Schneider, 
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Egyptian Bean (ὁ κύαμος Αὐγύπτιος), which is the Cyamus 
Nelumbo, or Nelumbium Speciosum of modern botanists. 

The flowers of umbelliferous plants are aptly called by Pha- 
nias* πετασώδη, i.e. like a petasus. The petasus, as worn by 
the two shepherds, who discover Romulus and Remus, in a 
bas-relief of the Vatican +, is certainly not unlike the umbel of 
a plant. See Plate XIII. Fig. 1. 

Callimachus ascribes the same head-dress to shepherds in 
the following lines :— 

Ἔπρεπε τοι προέχουσα κάρης εὐρεῖα καλύπτρη, 
Ποιμενικὸν 7ihnpa.—Frag. exxy. 

i. e. “ The wide covering projecting from your head, the pastoral hat, became 
you.” 

This * pastoral hat,” if we may judge from the representa- 
tion of the two shepherds in the bas-relief just referred to, was 
in its shape very like the “ bonny blue bonnet” of the Scotch. 
Figure 2. in Plate XIII. is taken from a painted Greek vase, 
and represents the story of the delivery of Gidipus to be ex- 
posed. His name OLAITIOAA® is written beside him. The 
shepherd ET®OPBOX, who holds the naked child in his arms, 
wears a flat and very broad petasus hanging behind his neck. 
It is of an irregular shape, as if from long usage{. The shep- 
herd Zethus wears a petasus hanging behind his back in a 
bas-relief belonging to the Borghese collection, published by 
Winckelmann (Mon. Inediti, τι. 85). See Plate XIII. Fig. 3. 

The Athenian ephebi wore the broad-brimmed hat, together 
with the scarf or chlamys§. Meleager, in an epigram on a 
beautiful boy, named Antiochus, says, that he would be un- 
distinguishable from Cupid, if Cupid wore a scarf and petasus 
instead of his bow and arrows and his wings | 

When a young Greek conquered in the games, his friends 
sometimes bestowed a hat (petasus) upon him as a present . 


* Apud Athen. ix. 12. p. 371 D. ed. Casaub. 

+ Museo Pio-Clementino, tom. v. tay. 24. This bas-relief formerly belonged to 
the Mattei collection. See Monwmenta Mattheiana, tom. iii. tab. 37. 

t See Monumenti Inediti pubblicati dail’ Instituto di Correspondenza Archeolo-~ 
gica, Vol. ii. tay. 14. 

§ Pollux, Onom. x. 164; Philemon, p. 367, ed. Meineke; Brunck, “παῖ. vol. ii. 
p-41; Jacobs in Anthol. Gree. i. 1. p. 24. ς 

|| Brunck, Anal. vol. 1. p. 5. 4 Eratosthen. a Bernhardy, p. 249, 250. 
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In consequence of the use of the petasus as a part of the 
ordinary costume of the Athenian youth, we find it in a great 
variety of works of ancient art illustrative of the religion and 
mythology of Greece. For example :— 

1. In the inner frieze of the Parthenon, the remains of 
which are now in the British Museum, it is worn by many of 
the riders on horseback. Figure 4. in Plate XIII. shows one 
of these horsemen (from the slab No. 54.) with his petasus 
tied under his chin. 

2. It is worn by Theseus, as represented on a vase in the 
Vatican collection. See Winckelmann, Mon. Inediti, vel. 11. 
98, and Fig. 5. Plate XIII. 

3. Also by Cidipus, as represented on one of Sir Wiiliam 
Hamilton’s vases (vol. 11. Plate 24.), standing before the 
Sphinx. See Figure 6, in Plate XITI. ; 

4. The coins of Aitolia exhibit Meleager wearing the pe- 
tasus. I have selected five from the collection in the British 
Museum, which are engraved according to the size of the ori- 
ginals in Plate XJ. Figures 11, 12, and 13 are of silver. In 
each of them the petasus has the form of a circular dise with 
a boss at the top like that on a Scotch bonnet: on the re- 
verse is the Calydonian boar with a spear-head beneath it, 
and the word AITOQAQN. Figure 14, which is of gold*, and 
Figure 15, which is of silver, have the head of Hercules on 
the reverse. ‘The hero, supposed to be Meleager, wears a pe- 
tasus, a scarf, and boots, as we have seen to be the case with 
Endymion+, this being the attire of hunters. In these two 
coins he also holds a spear in his right hand, and is seated upon 
a shield and other pieces of armour. AITOAOQN is written 
by the side. The gold coin represents him with a Victory in 
his leit hand, and with a small figure of Diana Lucifera in 
front. 

The broad-brimmed hat, or petasus, was more especially 
worn by the Greeks when they were travelling {. Its appearance 
is well shown in the annexed wood-cut, taken from a fictile vase 


* This is engraved by Taylor Combe, Vet. Populorum Nummi, tab. v. No. 23. 
+ See above, p. 401. 
+ Brunck, Anal. ii. 170, No. 5. 
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belonging to the late Mr. Hope*. It 
represents a Greek soldier on a journey, 
wearing his large blanket (τρίβων, pal- 
lium,) and holding two spears in his right 
hand. This figure also shows one of the 
methods of fastening on the hat, viz. by 
passing the string round the occiput. 

The comedies of Plautus, being trans- 
lated from the Greek, contain allusions 
to the same practice. In the Pseudolus 
(11. 4.55, and iv. 7.90,) the petasus and 
the scarf are supposed to be worn by a 


person to indicate that he was coming 
from a journey. In the prologue to the 
Amphitryo, Mercury says, 


Ego has habebo hic usque in petaso pinnulas, 

Tum meo patri autem torulus inerit aureus 

Sub petaso: id signum Amphitruoni non erit. 
Mercury and his father Jupiter are here supposed to be attired 
like Sosia and Amphitryo his master, both of whom had been 
travelling and were returning home. At the same time there 
is an allusion to the winged hat of Mercury, of which more 
hereafter. Again, in act i. scene. 1. 287, the petasus is attri- 
buted to Sosia, because he is supposed to be coming from a 
journey; and to Mercury, both because it was commonly at- 
tributed to him, and because on this occasion he was per- 
sonating Sosia. 

The Romans were less addicted to the use of the petasus 
than the Greeks: they often wore it when they were from 
home; but that they did not consider it at all necessary to 
wear hats in the open air is manifest from the remark of Sue- 
tonius about the Emperor Augustus, that he could not even 
bear the winter’s sun, and hence “ domi quoque non nisi pe- 
tasatus sub divo spatiabatur.” (August. 82.) Caligula per- 
mitted the senators to wear them at the theatres as a protec- 
tion from the sun (πίλους τὸν Θετταλικὸν τρόπον εἰς τὰ θέατρα 
φορεῖν, Dio Cass. lix. 7. p. 909, ed. Reimari). What was 


* Hope, Costume of the Ancients, vol. i. pl. 71. 
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meant by wearing hats “ according to the Thessalian fashion” 
is by no means clear. Perhaps the Thessalians may have 
worn hats resembling those of their neighbours, the Macedo- 
nians, and of the shape of these we may form some conception 
trom the coins of the Macedonian kings. Two of these coius 
from the collection in the British Museum are copied in the 
annexed wood-cut. They are coins of the reign of Alexan- 


der I, . Each of them exhibits a Macedonian warrior standing 
by the side of his horse, holding two spears in his left hand; 
and wearing a hat with a broad brim turned upwards. One 
of these warriors has his scarf fastened with a fibula over the 
right shoulder. This Macedonian petasus is called the Causia 
(xavola)*, and was adopted by the Romans+, and more espe- 
cially by the Emperor Caracalla, who, as Herodian states, 
aimed to imitate Alexander the Great in his costume. It 
appears probable, nevertheless, that the turning up of the 
brim was not peculiar to the Macedonians, and it may have 
depended altogether on accident or fancy; for we find in- 
stances of it on painted fictile vases, where there is no reason 
to suppose that any reference was intended either to Mace- 
donia or Thessaly. The 
right-hand figure in the 
annexed wood-cut, for 
example, is taken from 
the head of Bellerophon, 
on one of Sir William 
Hamilton’s vasest; and 
the left-hand figure from 


* Val. Max. v. 1. Evtern.4. Pausan., ap. Eustath. in Il. ii. 121. It is to be 
observed, that the causia and petasus are opposed to one another by a writer in 
Athenzus (L. xii. 537, 6), as if the causia was not a petasus. 

T Plautus, Mil. iv.4.42. Pers.i.3.75. Antip. Thess. in Brunck, Anal, ii. 111. 

evolu ple Ls 
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a fictile vase at Vienna, engraved by Ginzrot*. This hat is 
remarkable for the boss at the top, which we observe also on 
the AXtolian coins, and in various other examples. 

In connection with the above-quoted expression of Dio 
Cassius it may be observed further, that besides the causia 
two varieties of the petasus seem to be alluded to by several 
ancient authors, viz. the Thessalian, and the Arcadian or La- 
conian. How they were distinguished I cannot ascertain, but 
I shall produce the passages which mention them, that the 
reader may judge for himself. The Thessalian variety is men- 
tioned by Dio Cassius, by Theophrastus, as above quoted 
(p. 401), and by Callimachus in the following fragment, which 
is preserved in the Scholia on Sophocles, Gd. Col. 316. 

"Appi δὲ ot κεφαλῇ νέον Αἰμονίηθεν 
Μεμβλωκὸς πίλημα τι ὑετοῦ ἄλκαρ ἔκειτο. 
Frag. 124. ed, Exnesti. 

i. e. “ And about his head lay a felt, newly come from Thessaly, as a protection 

from wet.” 
I have here adopted the conjectural emendation of Bentley, 
substituting ὑετοῦ for 7étpov. In Brunck’s edition of Sopho- 
cles we find an entirely different reading of the latter part of 
the fragment. The Scholiast here records the excellence of 
Thessalian hats, in which he was no doubt correct; but I see 
no reason to believe with him, that these hats were denoted 
by the words κυνῇ Θεσσαλὶς in Sophocles. Kuyf probably 
did not mean a hat of felt, but originally a cap of dog-skin, - 
and subsequently a cap or helmet of leather generally. 

The frenzied Cynic philosopher Menedemus, among other 
peculiarities, wore an Arcadian hat (πῖλος ᾿Αρκαδικὸς), having 
the twelve signs of the zodiac woven into itt. The following 
epigram of Ammianus{ represents an orator dedicating “an 


* Uber die Wagen und Fuhrwerke der Alten, vol. i. p. 342. 

Perhaps the occurrence of the boss or pad at the top of the petasus, as shown 
in this wood-cut and in the coins engraved in Plate XI. Figs. 11, 12, 13, 15, may 
serve to explain the word ¢orudus in the Amphitryo of Plautus (Pro/. 144. See 
above, p. 404.). Yorulus, being the diminutive of torus, would certainly denote 
such a small round pad as is exhibited in these instances, See the article Torus 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. But I do not understand 
why the “ golden pad’’ (torulus aurexs) worn by Jupiter, to distinguish him from 
Amphitryo, should be said to be “ under his petasus’”’ (sub pefaso). 

‘-+ Diog. Laért. vi. 102. 1 Brunck, dnal. ii. 384. 
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Arcadian hat” to Mercury, who was the patron of his art, 
and also a native of Arcadia :— 
᾿Αρκαδικὸν πῖλον κατ᾽ ἐνύπνιον ᾿Αρκάδι δῶρον 
ἝἙρμείῳῃ ῥήτωρ θῆκεν ᾿Αθηναγόρας. 

Heredes Atticus wore “the Arcadian hat” at Athens, as ἃ 
protection from the sun; and the language of Philostratus, in 
recording the fact, shows that the Athenians of his time com- 
monly wore it, more especially in travelling*. Arrian, who 
wrote about the middle of the second century, says, that 
“ Laconian or Arcadian hats” (πίλοι Λακωνικοὶ ἢ ᾿Αρκαδικοὶ) 
were worn in the army by the peltasta instead of helmets +. 
This circumstance shows a remarkable change of customs; 
for in the early Greek history we find the Persian soldiers 
held up as the objects of ridicule and contempt, because they 
wore hats and trowsers{. The πῖλος ᾿Αρκαδικὸς ἢ Λακωνικὸς 
is also mentioned by Dio Chrysostomus$. On the whole I 
am inclined to think that “the Arcadian or Laconian hat ” 
was one and the same variety, and that this variety of head- 
dress was simply the petasus, or hat with a brim, so called to 
distinguish it from the proper πῖλος, which was the skull- 
cap, or hat without a brim. 

This supposition suits the representations of the only ima- 
ginary beings who are exhibited in works of ancient art wear- 
ing the petasus, viz. the Dioscuri and Mercury. 

It has been already observed, that the Dioscuri are com- 
monly represented with the skull-cap, because they were wor- 
shiped as the guardians of the mariner||; but on ancient 
vases we find them sometimes painted with the petasus; and 
if this was the same with the πῖλος Λακωνικὸς, it would coin- 
cide with their origin as natives of Sparta. The annexed 
wood-cut shows an example, on one of Sir William Hamilton’s 
vases, in which their attire resembles that of the Athenian 
ephebi. They wear boots and a tunic, over which one of 

*"Exéorn ὁ Ἡρώδης, ᾿Λρκάδι πίλῳ τὴν κεφαλὴν σκιάζων, ws ἐν ὥρᾳ θέ- 
ρους εἰώθει ᾿Αθήνῃσιν" ἴσως δέ που καὶ ἐνδεικνύμενος αὐτῷ τὸ ἐκ τῆς ὁδοῦ 
ἥκειν. Vit. Sophist. ii. ὃ. 3. 

t+ Tactica, p. 12. ed. Blancardi. t Herod. v. 49. 

ἢ Kai ποῖος ἂν γένοιτο πῖλος ᾿Αρκαδικὸς ἢ Aakwrixds, μᾶλλον ἁρμόττων 
τῆς αὐτοῦ κόμης ἑκάστῳ; Oratio 35. p. 433. 

| See p. 393, and Plate ΧΙ, Figs. 1, 2, 3. 
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them also wears the scarf or chlamys. They are conducted 
by the goddess Night. 


In like manner Mercury, as a native of Arcadia, might be 
expected to wear “the Arcadian hat*.” In the representa- 
tions of this deity on works of ancient art, the hat, which is 
often decorated with wings to indicate his office of messenger, 
as his talaria also did}, has a great variety of forms, and some- 
times the brim is so narrow, that it does-not differ from the 
cap of the artificer already described, or the πῖλος in its ordi- 
nary form. These hats, with a brim of but small dimensions, 
agree most exactly in appearance with the cheapest hats of 
undyed felt now made in England}. On the heads of the 
rustics and artificers in our streets and lanes we often see 
forms the exact counterpart of those which we most admire 
in the works of ancient art. The petasus is also still com- 
monly worn by agricultural labourers in Greece and Asia 
Minor. My object in Plates XIV. and XV. is to exhibit some 
of the most remarkable varieties of the petasus, as worn by 
Mercury, in antique productions. 

‘igures 1 and 2 in Plate XIV. are from a bas-relief in the 


* "Apcaducoy πῖλον. See Ammianus, as quoted in the last page. 

+ Servius (on Virg. Aen. viii. 138) says, that Mercury was supposed to have 
wings on his petasus and on his feet, in order to denote the swiftness of speech, 
lie being the god of eloquence. 

+ These hats are sold in the shops for sixpence, ninepence, or a shilling each. 
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Vatican collection*, representing the birth of Hercules, and 
containing two figures of Mercury. In one he carries the 
infant Hercules, in the other the caduceus. In both he wears 
a large scarf, and a skull-cap, like that of Dedalus+, without 
a brim. This example therefore proves that, although the 
petasus, as distinguished from the pileus, was certainly the 
appropriate attribute of Mercury 1, yet the artists of antiquity 
sometimes took the liberty of placing on his head the skull- 
cap instead of the hat, just as we have seen (p. 408) that they 
sometimes made the reverse substitution in the case of the 
- Dioscuri. 

Figure 3 in Plate XIV. is from a bust, in which the hat has 
a narrow brim. 

Figure 1 in Plate XV. is from a bas-relief in the Vatican §, 
representing the story of the birth of Bacchus from Jupiter’s 
thigh. Thus the subject of it is very similar to that shown 
in the last Plate, which relates to the birth of Hercules, the 
infant being in each instance consigned to the care of Mer- 
cury. But the covering of Mercury’s head in these two cases 
is remarkably different, though from no other reason than the 
fancy of the artist. In the bas-relief before us Mercury holds 
the skin of a lynx or panther to receive the child. He wears 
the scarf or chlamys and cothurni. This was a very favourite 
subject with the ancients. It occurs on a superb marble vase 


* Museo Pio-Clementino, tom. iv. tay. 37. 

T See Plate IX. Fig. 3. 

Φ See Brunck, 4nal. ii. 41, and Arnobius, 4dv. Gentes, lib. yi, as quoted above, 
pp- 390, 393, to which authorities the following may be added :— 

᾿Αλέξανδρος Kai τὰς ἱερὰς ἐσθῆτας ἐφόρει ἐν τοῖς δείπνοις" * * * éviore δὲ 
καὶ τὴν τοῦ Ἕρμοῦ" *** τά τε πέδιλα καὶ τὸν πέτασον ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ καὶ 
τὸ κηρύκειον ἐν τῇ χειρί.-- ΠΡΠΙΡΡΙ5, ap. Athen. xii. 53. p.537 F. Casaub. 

Sed cum petaso vertex atque os pulcherrimum videbatur.—Mart. Capella, ii. 176. 


It is remarkable that the person who acted the part of a Silenus in the Diony- 
siac procession instituted by Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, wore a hat and 
a golden caduceus (πέτασον καὶ κηρύκειον χρυσοῦν, Athen. v. 27. p. 198 A.). 
In this case the imagination appears to have been indulged in decorating a mere 
festive character with the peculiar attributes of Mercury. It is added, that various 
kinds of chariots were driven by “ boys wearing the tunics of charioteers and pe- 
tasi” (παιδάρια χιτῶνας ἔχοντα ἡνιοχικοὺς Kal πετάσους, Athen. ν. p. 200 F.). 
This would be in character, being agreeable to the custom of the Grecian vouth. 

§ Museo Pio-Clementino, tom. iy. tav. 19. ; 
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with the inscription SAATIION EVIOIHSE*, and on one of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s fictile vases}. 

Figure 2 in Plate XV. is from a fictile vase, published by 
the Instituto di Correspondenza Archeologica at Romet. The 
petasus which hangs from the neck of Mercury, immediately 
behind his shoulder, is of a circular form, and either has a 
very low crown or none at all. 

Figure 3 in Plate XV. is from Hope’s Costume of the An- 
cients, vol. 11. pl. 175. The money-bag is in Mercury’s right 
hand. 

Figure 4, from a painting found at Pompeii§. The repre- 
sentation of Mercury with wings (pinnule) on his petasus, 
though not very ancient, is also recognized in the Amphitryo 
of Plautus, as quoted above (p. 404.). 

Figure 5, from a fictile vase in the collection at Naples. 

Figure 6, from the Marquis of Lansdowne’s marble bust, 
published by the Dilettanti Society ||. In this beautiful bust 
the brim of the hat is unfortunately damaged. 

Vigures 7 and 8, from coins engraved in Care'li’s Nummi 
Veteris Italie (plates 58 and 65). Figure 8 is a coin of 
Suessa in Campania. 

To these illustrations I might have added others from an- 
cient gems, good examples of which may be found in the 
second volume of Mariette’s Traité des Pierres Gravées, folio, 
Paris, 1750. 


Besides the application of felt as a covering of the head for 
the male sex in the manner now explained, it was also used 
as a lining for helmets. .When in the description of the hel- 
met worn by Ulysses we read 

Μέσσῃ δ᾽ ἐνὶ πῖλος ἀρήρειξ, 


we may suppose πῖλος to be used in its most ordinary sense, 


* Spon., Mise. Erud. Ant. § xi. art. 1. +t Vol. i. No. 8. 

+ Monumenti Inediti, tom. ii. tay. 13. 

§ Gell’s Pompeiana, London 1819, pl. 76. 

|| Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, London 1809, pl. 51. 

§ Homer, //. x. 265. Eustathius, in his commentary on this passage, says, that 
the most ancient Greeks always wore felt in their helmets, but that those of more 
recent times, regarding this use of felt as peculiar to Ulysses, persuaded the paint- 
ers to exhibit im in a skull-cap, and that this was first doue, according to the 


Plate XV 


J Basire lath 
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and consequently that the interior of the helmet was a com- 
mon skull-cap. 

Being generally thicker than common cloth, felt presented 
a more effectual obstacle to missile weapons. Hence, when 
the soldiers under Julius Czesar were much annoyed by Pom- 
pey’s archers, they made shirts or other coverings of felt, and 
put them on for their defence*. Thucydides refers to the use 
of similar means to protect the body from arrows+; and even 
in besieging and defending cities felt was used, together with 
hides and sackcloth, to cover the wooden towers and military 
engines f. 

Felt was also sometimes used to cover the bodies of qua- 
drupeds. According to Aristotle§, the Greeks clothed their 
molles oves (see above, pp. 40, 41. 90—93) either with skins 
or with pieces of felt (πώλοις), and the wool became gray in 
consequence. The Persians used the same material for the 
trappings of their horses ||. 

The loose rude coverings for the feet called Udones were 
sometimes made of felt, being worn within the shoes or 
brogues of the rustic labourers 4. 

In concluding this investigation it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that, although πῖλος originally meant felt, and more 
especially a skull-cap made of that manufacture, it was some- 
times used, at least by the later Greek authors, by an exten- 
sion of its meaning, to denote a cap of any other material. 
Thus Athenzeus (lib. vi. p. 274. Casaub.), speaking of the 
Romans, says, that they wore about their heads πίλους προ- 
βατείων δερμάτων δασεῖς, i. 6. “thick caps made of sheep 
skins.” 
tradition, by the painter Apollodorus. The account of Pliny, who, together with 
Servius (in dn. ii. 44), represents Nicomachus, and not Apolledorus, as having 
first adopted this idea, has been already quoted. See p. 392. 

* Jul. Cesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 44. 

+ Thueyd. iv. 34. Schol. ad loc. + Aneas Tacticus, 33. 

§ De Gen. Animalium, v. 5. p. 157. ed. Bekker. 

|| Τὸν ἐφίππειον πῖλον ἀποῤῥύεντα λαμβάνει. Plutarch, 4rtaw. 11. p. 1858. 
ed. Stephani. 


4 Hesiod, Op. e¢ Dics, 542; Grevius, ad loc.; Cratini P’ragmenta, p. 29. ed. 
Runkel. 
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A PJP NUD ACK Ge 
(Referred to § 1. p. 5, 6.) 


On Netting. 


Tus raw materials, of which the ancients made nets, were 
flax, hemp*, and broom+. Flax was most commonly used ; so 
that Jerome, when he is prescribing employment for monks, 
says, “ Texantur et lina capiendis piscibus}.” The operation 
of netting, as well as that of platting, was expressed by the 
verb πλέκειν δ. The meshes were called in Latin macule||, 
in Greek βρόχοι, dim. Bpoyides 4. 

I shall now endeavour to explain the use of all the Latin 
and Greek terms for nets, and in connection with this expla- 
nation of terms, to produce all the facts which can be ascer- 
tained upon the subject. 


1. 


Retis and Rere; dim. Reticuueum. 
AIKTYON**, 


Retis or Rete in Latin, and δίκτυον in Greek, were used to 
denote nets in general. Thus in an epigram of Leonidas Ta- 
rentinus 7 7, three brothers, one of whom was a hunter, another 


* Rete cannabina. Varro, De Re Rust. iii. 5. p. 216, ed. Bipont. 

+ Pliny, H. N. xix. 1. 5. 2; xxiv. 9.s.40. See Appendix ἢ. 

} Ilieron. Zpist. 1. 11. p. 173, ed. Par. 1613, 12mo. Hunting-nets are called “lina 
nodosa”’ by Ovid, Mef. iii 153, and vii.807. Compare Virg. Georg. i. 142; Homer, 
dl. y. 487; Brunck, Anal. ii. 94,494, 495; Artemidorus, ii. 14, quoted below; and 
Pliny, H. N. xix. 1. s. 2, quoted in Appendix D. 

§ Πλεξάμενος ἄρκυς, Aristoph. Lysist. 790. Τῶν EBS I δίκτυων, Bek- 
keri Aneedofa, vol. i. p. 354, ν. Αἰγίς, Εὐπλέκτων ὑπὲρ ἀρκύων, Euripides, as 
quoted below, p. 416. Ὅσα ἐκ λινῶν πλέκεται, Artemid. 1.6. Plaga in Latin 
seems to be of the same origin. It denoted a hunting-net, as will be explained 
hereafter. 

|| Varro, De Re Rien iii. 11; Ovid, γέ, v.19; Nemesiani Cyneg. 302. 

1 Meliodor. 1. ν. p. 231, ed. Commelim. 

** From δικεῖν, to throw. See Eurip. δάσο. 600, and the Lexicons of Schneider 
and Passow. 
+f Brunck, Ana’, i. 225. 
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a fowler, and the third a fisherman, dedicate their nets (τὰ 
δίκτυα) to Pan. Several imitations of this epigram remain 
by Alexander AXtolus*, Antipater Sidonius+, Archias{, and 
others§. In one of these epigrams (Touvdvavou Αἰγυπτίου) 
we find λίνα adopted as a general term for nets instead of 
δίκτυα, no doubt for the reason above stated. In another 
epigram || a hare is said to have been caught in a net (δώκςτυον). 
Aristophanes in the following passage ‘| mentions nets by the 
same denomination among the contrivances employed by the 
fowler : 


πᾶς Tis ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν ὀρνιθευτὴς 

ἵστησι βρόχους, παγίδας, ῥάβδους, 

ἕρκη; νεφέλας, δίκτυα, πηκτάς. 
Fishing-nets are called d/«7va in the following passages of the 
New Testament: Matt. iv. 20,21; Mark i. 18,19; Luke v. 
2,4—6; John xxi, 6, 8, 11: also by Theocritus, ap. Athen. 
vil. 20. p. 284, Cas.; and by Plato, Sophista, 220, ὁ. p. 134, 
ed. Bekker. 

Netting was applied in various ways in the construction of 
hen-coops and aviaries; and such net-work is called rete**. 
At the amphitheatres it was sometimes placed over the po- 
dium. At a gladiatorial show given by Nero, the net, thus 
used as a fence against the wild beasts, was knotted with am- 
bert+. The way in which the net was used by the Reéiarii is 
well known. The head-dress, called κεκρύφαλος, was a small 
net of fine flax, silk, or gold thread, and was also called re/i- 
culumtt. But by far the most important application of net- 
work was to the kindred arts of hunting and fishing: and 
besides the general terms used alike in reference to both these 
employments, there are special terms to be explained under 
each head. 

The use of nets for catching birds was very limited, on 


* Brunck, Anal. i. 418. Alexandri toli Fragmenta, a Capelmann, p. 50. 


1 Ibid. ii. 9, Nos. 15, 16. t 7014. ii. 94, No. 9. 
§ Ibid. ii. 494, 495. Jacobs, Anthol. vol. i. p. 188, 189. 
|| Brunck, Anal. iii. 239, No. 417. G Aves, 526—528. 
** Varro, De Re Rust. iii. 5. +t Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 3. s. 11. 


+t Nonius Marcellus, p. 542, ed. Merceri. See above, p. 277; also the article 
CaanTica, in Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquilics. 
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which account we find no appropriate name for fowlers’ nets*. 
Nevertheless thrushes were caught in them}, and doves or 
pigeons, with their limbs tied up, or fastened to the ground, 
or with their eyes covered or put out, were confined in a net 
in order that their cries might allure others into the snare {- 
An account of the nets used by the Egyptians to catch birds 
is given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson §, being derived from the 
paintings found in the catacombs. The net commonly em- 
ployed for the purpose was the clap-net. Bird-traps were also 
made by stretching a net over two semicircular frames, which, 
being joined and laid open, approached to the form of a circle. 
The trap was baited, and when a bird flew to it and seized the 
bait, it was instantly caught by the sudden rising of the two 
sides or flaps. 


ΤΙ: 


Cassis; PuaGa. 
ENOAION, APKYY. 


In hunting it was usual to extend nets in a curved line of 
considerable length ||, so as in part to surround a space, into 
which the beasts of chase, such as the boar, the wild goat, the 
deer, the hare, the lion, and the bear might be driven through 
the opening left on one side. Tibullus (iv. 3. 12) speaks of 
inclosing woody hills for this purpose :— 

sod οἱ ΟΡ densos indagine colles 
Claudentem. 

The following lines of Virgil show, that the animals were 
driven into the toils from a distance by the barking of dogs 
and the shouts of men: 

Szpe volutabris pulsos silvestribus apros 
Latratu turbabis agens, montesque per altos 


Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. 
Georg. iii. 411—413. 


* See Aristophanes, /. 6. t+ Hor. Epod. ii. 33, 34. 
+ Aristoph. dves, 1083. § Man. and Customs, vol. iii. p. 35—38, 45. 


|| Ta δίκτυα περιβάλλουσι. Alian, Π. A. xii. 46. Uno portante multitudinem, 
qua saltus cingerentur. Plin. H. NV. xix. 1. 5, 2. See Appendix ἢ. Oppian (Cyneg. 
iy. 120—123) says, that in an Asiatic lion-hunt the nets (ἄρκυες) were placed in 
the form of the new moon. 
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Thy hound the wild-ass in the sylvan chase, 
Or hare, or hart, with faithful speed will trace ; 
Assail the muddy cave with eager cries, 
Where the rough boar in secret ambush lies ; 
Press the tall stag with clamours echoing shrill 
To secret toils, along the aérial hill. 
Warton’s Translation. 


In another splendid passage the boar is described as coming 
into the midst of the nets after he has been driven to them 
from a mountain or a marsh at a great distance : 


Ac yelut ille canum morsu de montibus altis 
Actus aper, multos Vesulus quem pinifer annos 
Defendit, multosque palus Laurentia, sylva 
Pastus arundinea, postquam inter retia ventum est, 
Substitit, infremuitque ferox, et inhorruit armos, 
Nee cuiquam irasci propiusve accedere virtus, 
Sed jaculis tutisque procul clamoribus instant : 
Ile autem impavidus partes cunctatur in omnes, 
Dentibus infrendens, et tergo decutit hastas. 
fin. χ. 707—715. 

And as a savage boar on mountains bred, 
With forest mast and fattening marshes fed ; 
When once he sees himself in toils inclosed, 
By huntsmen and _ their eager hounds opposed ; 
He whets his tusks, and turns and dares the war : 
The invaders dart their javelins from afar : 
All keep aloof and safely shout around, 
But none presumes to give a nearer wound. 
He frets and froths, erects his bristled hide, 
And shakes a grove of lances from his side. 

Dryden's Translation. 


Even in acase where the same poet introduces an equivalent 
expression to that of Tibullus, already quoted, viz. “ saltus 
indagine cingunt” (din. iv. 121), he represents the hunting- 
party as going over a large extent of country to collect the 


animals out of it: 
Postquam altos ventum in montes atque invia lustra, 
Ecce fere saxi dejecte vertice capre 
Decurrere jugis; alia de parte patentes 
Transmittunt cursu campos, atque agmina cervi 
Pulverulenta fuga glomerant, montesque relinquunt. 
At puer Ascanius mediis in vallibus acri 
Gaudet equo, jamque hos cursu, jam preterit illos, 
Spumantemque dari pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat aprum, aut fulvum descendere monte leonem. 

En. iy. 151—159, 
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So Ovid (Epist. iv. 41, 42): 
In nemus ire libet, pressisque in retia cervis, 
Hortari celeres per juga summa canes ; 


and (Epist. v. 19, 20) : 
Retia spe comes maculis distincta tetendi, 
Seepe citos egi per juga longa canes. 

The younger Pliny describes himself on one occasion sitting 
beside the nets (ad retia), while the hunters were pursuing 
the boars and driving them into the snare (Epis¢. i.6). In 
Euripides (Bacc. 821—832) we find the following beautiful 
description of a fawn, which has been driven into the space 
inclosed by the nets, but has leaped over them and escaped :— 

ws νεβρὸς χλοεραῖς 

ἐμπαίζουσα λείμακος ἡ;- 

Covais, ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν φοβερὸν φύγῃ 

θήραμ᾽ ἔξω φυλακᾶς 

εὐπλέκτων ὑπὲρ ἀρκύων, &e. 
Here a Bacchanal, tossing her head into the air with gambols 
and dancing, is said to be “like a fawn sporting in the green 
delights of a meadow, when she has escaped the fearful chase 
by leaping over the well-platted nets so as to be out of the 
inclosure, whilst the shouting hunter has been urging his dogs 
to run still more swiftly: by great efforts and with the rapidity 
of the winds she bounds over a plain beside a river, pleased 
with solitudes remote from man, and hides herself in the 
thickets of an umbrageous forest.” 

If hollows or valleys were inclosed*, the nets were no doubt 
extended only in those openings, through which it was pos- 
sible for the animals to escape. Also a river was of itself a 
sufficient boundary : 

Inclusum flumine cervum.—Virg. Zn. xii. 749. 
The proper Latin term for the hunting-net, but more espe- 
* Nec, velit insidiis altas si claudere valles, 
Dum placeas, humeri retia ferre negent.—Tibullus, i. 4. 49, 50. 


It was the duty of the attendants (δικτυάγωγοι, J. Pollux, y. 4. 27—31) in most 
cases to carry the nets on their shoulders, agreeably to the representation in the 
next plate. Pliny, le. 
Cassibus impositis venor.—Propert. iv. 2. 32. 
Be Oe alius raras 
Cervice gravi portare plagas.—Sen. Hippol. i. 1. 44. 
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cially for the purse-net, which will be hereafter described, was 
Cassis. “Cassis, genus venatorii retis.” Isidori Hispalen- 
sis Orig. xix.5. “ Arctos rodere casses” is applied by Persius 
(v. 170) to a quadruped with incisor teeth caught in such a 
net and striving to escape. See also Propertius as just quoted, 
and the Agamemnon of Seneca and Virgil’s Georgics as quoted 
below. Cassis seems to be derived from the root of capere 
and catch. But pLAGA was also applied to hunting-nets, so 
that Horace describes the hunting of the boar in the following 
terms: 
Aut trudit acres hine et hinc multa cane 
Apros in obstantes plagas.—£pod. ii. 31, 32. 

Lucretius (lib. v. 1251, 1252) aptly compares the setting up 
of the plage to the planting of a hedge around the forest : 

Nam fovea atque igni prius est venarier ortum, 

Quam sepire plagis saltum, canibusque ciere. 
In the same manner plage is used in the Hippolytus of 
Seneca, as above quoted, and in Pliny *. 

To dispose the nets in the manner which has been de- 
scribed, was called “retia ponere” (Virg. Georg. i. 307) or 
“retia tendere” (Ovid, Art. Amat. 1. 45). 

In Homer a hunting-net is called λίνον πάναγρον, literally, 
“the flax that catches everything}.” But the proper Greek 
term for the hunting-net, corresponding to the Latin cassis, 
was ἄρκυς, which is accordingly employed in the passages of 
Oppian and Euripides cited above. Also the epigram of An- 
tipater Sidonius, to which a reference has already been made, 
specifies the hunting-net by the same appellation : 

Δᾶμις μὲν θηρῶν ἄρκυν ὀρειονόμων. 
The word is used in the same sense by Cratinus{; also by 
Arrian, where he remarks that the Celts dispensed with the 
use of nets in hunting, because they trusted to the swiftness 
of their greyhounds§. In Euripides|| it is used metapho- 


* H. N. xix. 1.s.2. See Appendix D. 

tT Il. v. 487. 1 Cratini Fragmenta, a Runkel, p. 28. 

§ Kai εἰσὶν αἱ κύνες αὗται, ὅ τι περ αἱ ἄρκυς Ξενοφῶντι ἐκείνῳ, ἐ. 6. “And 
here greyhounds answer the same purpose as Xenophon’s hunting-nets.” De Ve- 
nat. ii. 21. See Dansey’s translation, pp. 72, 121. 

\| Medea, 1268. 
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rically: the children cry out, when their mother is pursuing 
them, 
Ὡς ἐγγὺς ἤδη γ᾽ ἐσμὲν ἀρκύων ξίφους, 


z. e. “ΝΟΥ how near we are being caught with the sword.” 
Also in the Agamemnon of Aischylus (1. 1085): 


Ἦ δίκτυον τί γ᾽ Atdov; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄρκυς ἡ ξύνευνος, ἡ ξυναιτία 
φόνου. 
In this passage reference is made to the large shawl in which 
Clytemnestra wrapt the body of Agamemnon, as in a net, in 
order to destroy him. On account of the use made of it, the 
same fatal garment is afterwards (1. 1353) compared to a cast- 
ing-net (ἀμφίβληστρον), which in its form bore a considerable 
resemblance to the cassis. In 1. 1346, ἀρκύστατα " denotes 
this net as set up for hunting. The same form occurs again 
in the Humenides (1.112); and in the Perse (102-104) escape 
from danger is in nearly the same terms expressed by the 
notion of overleaping the net. In Euripides + this contri- 
vance is called ἀρκύστατος μηχανὴ ; and in the Agamemnon 
of Senecat{ the same allusion is introduced : 
At ille, ut altis hispidus silvis aper, 
Cum, casse vinctus, tentat egressus tamen, 
Arctatque motu vincla, et incassum furit, 


Cupit, fluentes undique et ccos sinus 
Disjicere, et hostem queerit implicitus suum. 


Part of the apparatus of a huntsman consisted in the stakes 
which he drove into the ground to support his nets, and which 
Antipater Sidonius thus describes : 


Kai πυρὶ θηγαλέους ὀξυπαγεῖς στάλικας ; 


zt. e. ‘The sharp stakes hardened in the fire §.” 


The term which Xenophon uses for the stakes is, according 
to some manuscripts of his work, cyaA/des. He says, they 
should be fixed so as to lean backwards, and thus more effec- 


* Or ἀρκύστατον, ed. Schiitz. 1. 1376. 

Tt Orestes 1405. 5. 1421. t L. 886-890. 

§ Brunck, Anal. ii. 10. We find στάλικες in Oppian, Cyneg. iv. 67, 71, 121, 
380; Pollux, Onom. y. 31. 
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tually to resist the impulse of the animals rushing against 
them*. The Latin term answering to στάλικες was VARI. 
We find it thus used by Lucan: 

Aut, cum dispositis adtollat retia varis 


Venator, tenet ora levis clamosa Molossi. 
Pharsalia, iv. 439, 440. 


i. e. “The hunter holds the noisy mouth of the light Molossian dog, when he 
lifts up the nets to the stakes arranged in order.” 
Gratius Faliscus, adopting a Greek term, calls them anconcs, 
on account of the “elbow” or fork at the top: 

Hic magis in cervos valuit metus: ast ubi lente 

Interdum Libyco fucantur sandyce pinnz, 


Lineaque extructis lucent anconibus arma, 
Rarum, si qua metus eludat bellua falsos.—Cyneg. 85-88. 


It was the business of one of the attendants to watch the nets: 
Ego retia servo.—Virg. Bue. iii. 75. 

Sometimes there was a watchman at each extremity and one 
in the middle, as in the Persian lion-hunt+. The prevalence 
of this method of hunting in Persia might be inferred from 
the circumstance, that one of the chief employments of the 
inhabitants consisted in making these nets (ἄρκυς, Strabo, 
xv. 3. ὃ 18). Τὸ watch the nets was called ἀρκυωρεῖν (ABlian, 
H. A. i. 2), and the man who discharged this office ἀρκυωρὸς 
(Xen., De Ven. ii. 3; vi. 1). 

The paintings discovered in the catacombs of Egypt show, 
that the ancient inhabitants of that country used nets for hunt- 
ing in the same manner which has now been shown to have 
been the practice of the Persians, Greeks and Romansj{. 

Hunting-nets had much larger meshes than fishing- or 
fowlers’-nets, because in general a fish or a fowl could escape 
through a much smaller opening than a quadruped. In hunt- 
ing the important circumstance was to make the nets so strong 
that the beasts could not break through them. The large 
size of the meshes is denoted by the phrases “retia rara§” 
and “raras plagas||;” and it is exhibited in a bas-relief in 


* De Venat. vi. 7. + Oppian, Cyneg. iv. 124, &e. 
1 Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 3-5. 
§ Virg. 4n. iv. 131; Hor. Epod. ii. 33. || Seneca, Hippol. 1. c. 
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the collection of ancient marbles at Ince-Blundell in Lan- 
cashire. See Plate XVI. fig. 1. This sculpture presents 
the following circumstances, which are worthy of notice as 
illustrative of the passages above collected from ancient 
authors. Three servants with staves carry a large net on 
their shoulders*. The foremost of them holds by a leash a 
dog, which is eager to engage in the chase+. Then follows 
another scene in the hunt. A net with very large meshes 
and five feet high is set up, being supported by three stakes. 
Two boars and two deer are caught. A watchman, hold- 
ing a staff, stands at each end of the net. Fig. 2. is taken 
from a bas-relief in the same collection, representing a 
party returning from the chase with the quadrupeds which 
they have caught. Two men carry the net, holding in their 
hands the stakes, with forks at the top. These bas-reliefs 
have been taken from sarcophagi erected in commemoration 
of hunters, and they are engraved in the Ancient statues, &c. 
at Ince-Blundell, vol. ii. pl. 89 and 126. An excellent repre- 
sentation of these forked staves is given in a sepulchral bas- 
relief in Bartoli, Admiranda, tab. 70, which Mr. Dansey has 
copied at p. 307 of his translation of Arrian on Coursing, 
and which represents a party of hunters returning from the 
chase. Another example of the varus, or forked staff, is seen 
in a sepulchral stone lately found at York, and engraved in 
Mr. Wellbeloved’s Hburacum, pl. 14. fig. 2. The man, who 
holds the varus in his right hand, and who appears to be a 
huntsman and a native of the north of England, though 
partly clothed after the Roman fashion, wears an inner and 
outer tunic, and over them a fringed sagum. In the Sepolcri 
de’ Nasoni, published by Bartoli, there is a representation of a 
lion-hunt, and of another in which deer are caught by means 
of nets set up so as to inclose a large space. In Montfaucon’s 
Supplement, tome iii., is an engraving from a bas-relief, in 
which a net is represented: but none of these are so instruct- 
ive as the two bas-reliefs at Ince-Blundell. 

Gratius Faliscus recommends that a net should be forty 
paces long, and full ten knots high: 


* See aboye, p. 416, note. + See Lucan, as quoted in the last page. 
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Et bis vicenos spatium pretendere passus 
Rete velim, plenisque decem consurgere nodis.—Cyneg. 31, 32. 

The necessity of making the nets so high that the animals 
could not leap over them, is alluded to in the expression, 
"Trhos κρεῖσσον ἐκπηδήματος, t. 6. “a height too great for the 
animals to leap out*.” 

Xenophon, in his treatise on Hunting, gives various direc- 
tions respecting the making and setting of nets; and Schnei- 
der has added to that treatise a dissertation concerning the 
ἄρκυς. It is evident that this kind of net was made with a 
bag (κεκρύφαλος, vi. 7), being the same which is now called 
the purse-net, or the tunnel-net, and that the aim of the hunt- 
ers was to drive the animal into the bag; that the watchman 
(ἀρκυωρὸς, see above, p. 419) waited to see it caught there; 
that branches of trees were placed in the bag to keep it ex- 
panded, to render it invisible, and thus to decoy quadrupeds 
into it; that a rope ran round the mouth of the bag (περί- 
δρομος, vi. 9), and was drawn tight by the impulse of the 
animal rushing in so as to prevent its escapet. To this rope 
was attached another, called ἐπίδρομος, which was used as 
follows. In fig. 1. of Plate XVI. we observe, that the upper 
border of the net consists of a very strong rope. Xenophon 
calls this σαρδὼν (vi. 9). In the purse-net it was furnished 
with rings. The ἀρκυωρὸς, or watchman, lay in ambush, hold- 
ing one end of the ἐπίδρομος, which ran through the rings, 
and was fastened at the other end to the περίδρομος, so that 
by pulling it he drew the mouth of the bag still more firm 


* Mschyli Agamemnon, 1347. 

+ This effect of the zepidpopos is well expressed by Seneca in the passage 
above quoted, ‘“‘Arctatque motu vincla:’” also the circumstance of the branches 
used to distend the bag and to make it invisible: ‘“ Fluentes undique et cxcos 
sinus.” 

Homer (JU. v. 487) seems to allude to the same contrivance, and to apply the 
term aides to the rope which encircled the entrance of the bag, with the others 
attached to it. 

We find in Brunck’s Analecta (ii. 10. No. xx.) the phrase ἀγκύλα δίκτυα ap- 
plied to hunting-nets. It was probably meant to designate the ἄρκυς, which might 
be called ἀγκύλα, i. e. “angular,” because they were made like bags ending in a 
point. The term νεφέλη, which occurs in Aristophanes (Aves, 195), and denoted 
some contrivance for catching birds, is said by the Scholiast on the passage to 
have meant a kind of hunting-net. But this explanation is evidently good for 
nothing. 
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and close. He then went to the bag and despatched the 
quadruped which it inclosed, or carried it off alive, informing 
his companions of the capture by shouting*. 

In this treatise Xenophon distinguishes the nets used in 
hunting by three different appellations; ἄρκυς, ἐνόδιον, and 
δίκτυον. Oppian also distinguishes the δίκτυον used in hunt- 
ing from the dpxust. The ἄρκυς or cassis, i. e. “ the purse- 
or tunnel-net,” was by much the most complicated in its 
formation. The ἐνόδιον, or “road-net,” was comparatively 
small: it was placed across any road, or path, to prevent the 
animals from pursuing that path: it must have been used to 
stop the narrow openings between bushes. The δίκτυον was 
a large net, simply intended to inclose the ground: it there- 
fore resembled in some measure the sean used in fishing. 
The term, thus specially applied, may be translated a hay, or 
a hallier{. These three kinds of nets appear to be men- 
tioned together by Nemesianus under the names of refia (i.e. 
δίκτυα). casses (i. 6. ἄρκυς), and plage (i. e. ἐνόδιαλ : 

Necnon et casses idem yenatibus aptos, 
Atque plagas, longoque meantia retia tractu 


Addiscunt raris semper contexere nodis, 
Et servare modum maculis, linoque tenaci.—Cyneg. 299—302. 


Xenophon, in his treatise on Hunting, further informs us, 
that the cord used for making the ἄρκυς, or purse-net, con- 
sisted of three strands, and that three lines twisted together 
commonly made a strand (1i. 4); but that, when the net was 
intended to catch the wild boar, nine lines went to a strand 
instead of three (x. 2). 

It remains to be noticed, that, when the long range of nets, 
set up in the manner which has been now represented, was 
designed to catch the stag (cervus), it was flanked by cords, 
to which, as well as to the nets themselves, feathers dyed 
scarlet, and of other bright colours intermixed with their na- 
tive white, and sometimes probably birds’ wings, were tied so 
as to flare and flutter in the wind§. This appendage to the 

* Oppian, Cyneg. iv. 409. Pliny mentions these epidromi, or running ropes: 
H. N. xix. 1. 5.2. See Appendix D. Ὑ Ibid. iv. 381. 

£ See Arrian on Coursing: the Cynegeticus of the younger Xenophon, trans- 
lated from the Greek, &c. &c. by a Graduate of Medicine (William C. Dansey, 


M.B.). London, 1831, pp. 68, 188. 
§ Dum trepidant ale.—Virg. Zn. iy. 121. 
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nets was called the metus or formido (Virg. Ain. xii. 750), 
because it frightened these timid quadrupeds so as to urge 
them onwards into the toils. Hence Virgil, speaking of the 
method of taking stags in Scythia, says, 


Hos non immissis canibus, non cassibus ullis, 
Punicexve agitant pavidos formidine pinne. 
Georg. iii. 371, 372. 
Nor toils their flight impede, nor hounds o’ertake, 
Nor plumes of purple dye their fears awake. 
Sotheby's Translation. 


The following passages likewise allude to the use of this 
contrivance in the stag-hunt: 


Nec formidatis cervos includite pennis.—Ovid, Met. xv. 475. 


Vagos dumeta per avia cervos 
Circumdat maculis et multa indagine pinne. 
Auson. Epist. iv. 27. 


Nemesianus, in the following passage, asserts that the cord 
(linea) carrying feathers of this description had the effect of 
terrifying not the stag only, but the bear, the boar, the fox 
and the wolf: 


Linea quinetiam, magnos circumdare saltus 
Que possit, volucresque metu concludere predas, 
Digerat innexas non una ex alite pinnas. 
Namque ursos, magnosque sues, cervosque fugaces 
Et vulpes, acresque lupos, ceu fulgura cceli 
Terrificant, linique vetant transcendere septum. 
Has igitur vario semper fucare veneno 
Cura tibi, niveisque alios miscere colores, 
Alternosque metus subtemine tendere longo. 
Cyneg. 303—311. 


The same fact is asserted in a striking passage, which has 
been above quoted from Gratius Faliscus. To the same effect 
are the following passages : 


Nec est mirum, cum maximos ferarum greges linea pennis distincta conterreat, 
et ad insidias agat, ab ipso effectu dicta formido.—Seneca, de Jra, ii. 11. 


Feras lineis et pinna conclusas contine: easdem a tergo eques telis incessat : 
tentabunt fugam per ipsa que fugerant, proculcabuntque formidinem.—Seneca, 


de Clementia, i. 12. 
Picta rubenti lineo pinna 


Vano claudat terrore feras. 
Seneca Trag. Hippol. i. 1. 
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Iil. 


Funpba, JACULUM, RETE JACULUM, RETIACULUM. 
AM®SIBAHSTPON, AM®IBOAON. 


Fishing-nets* were of six different kinds, which are enu- 

merated by Oppian as follows: 

Τῶν τὰ μὲν ἀμφίβληστρα, τὰ δὲ γρῖφοι καλέονται, 

Γάγγαμα τ᾽, ἠδ᾽ ὑποχαὶ περιηγέες, ἠδὲ σαγῆναι" 

ἤΑλλα δὲ κικλήσκουσι καλύμματα.---Πα!. iii. 80---82. 
Of these by far the most common were the ἀμφίβληστρον, or 
casting-net, and the caynvn, 1. 6. the drag, or sean. Conse- 
quently these two are the only kinds mentioned by Virgil and 
Ovid in the following passages: 


Atque alius latum funda jam verberat amnem, 
Alta petens ; pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 
Virg. Georg. i. 141, 142. 
Hi jaculo pisces, illi capiuntur ab hamis ; 
Hos cava contento retia fune trahunt. 
Ovid, 4rt. Amat. i. 763, 764. 


By Virgil the casting-net is called funda, which is the com- 
mon term for a sling. In illustration of this it is to be ob- 
served, that the casting-net is thrown over the fisherman’s 
shoulder, and then whirled in the air much like a sling. By 
this action he causes it to fly open at the bottom so as to form 
a circle, which is loaded at intervals with stones or pieces of 
lead, and this circle “ strikes the broad river +”: for the cast- 
ing net is used either in pools of moderate depth, or in rivers 
which have, like pools, a broad smooth surface ; whereas the 
sean is employed for fishing in the deep (pelago) Ἶ. 

Isidore of Seville, in his account of the different kinds of 
nets (Orig. xix. 5), thus speaks: “ Funda genus est piscatorii 


* “AXteuvtica δίκτυα. Diod. Sic. xvii. 43. p. 193, Wessel. 

+ The Arabs now employ the casting-net on the shores of the Arabian Gulf. 
“Tts form is round, and loaded at the lower part with small pieces of lead; and, 
when the fisherman approaches a shoal of fish, his art consists in throwing the net 
so that it may expand itself in a circular form before it reaches the surface of the 
water.”—Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 148. 

1 For a technical account of nets, including the casting-net as now made, I refer 
to the Hon. and Rey. Charles Bathurst’s Notes on Nets; or the Quincunx pracii- 


cally considered, London, 1837, 12mo. Duhamel wrote on the same subject in 
French. 
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retis, dicta ab eo, quod in fundum mittatur. Eadem etiam 
a jactando jaculum dicitur. Plautus: 
Probus quidem antea jaculator eras*.”’ 

Besides the passage of Plautus, here quoted by Isidore, there 
are two others, in which the casting-net is mentioned under 
the name of rete jaculum, viz. Asinar. 1. 1. 87, and True. 1.1.14. 
Pareus, as we find from his Lexicon Plautinum, clearly under- 
stood the meaning of the term, and the distinction between 
the casting-net and the sean. Of the Rete jaculum he says, 
“Sic dicitur ad differentiam verriculi, quod non jacitur, sed 
trahitur et verritur.” He adds, that Herodotus calls it audi- 
βληστρον, and the Germans Wurffyarn. 

The word occurs twice in Herodotus, and both places throw 
light upon its meaning. In Booki. c. 141. he says: “The 
Lydians had no sooner been brought into subjection by the 
Persians than the Ionians and Adolians sent ambassadors to 
Cyrus at Sardis, entreating him to receive them under his do- 
minion on the same conditions on which they had been under 
Creesus. To this proposal he replied in the following fable. 
A piper, having seen some fishes in the sea, played for a while 
on his pipe, thinking that this would make them come to him 
on the land. Perceiving the fallacy of this expectation, he 
took a casting-net, and, having thrown it around a great num- 
ber of the fishes, he drew them out of the water. He then 
said to the fishes, as they were Jumping about, As you did not 
choose to dance out of the water, when I played to you on 
my pipe, you may put a stop to your dancing now.” The 
other passage (11. 95) has been illustrated in a very successful 
manner by William Spence, Esq., F'.R.S., in a paper in the 
Transactions of the Entomological Society for the year 1834. 
In connection with the curious fact, that the common house- 


* Jaculator corresponds to the Greek ἀμφιβολεὺς, as I shall show in p. 428. 
Ausonius, in the following lines, which refer to the methods of fishing in the vi- 
cinity of the Garonne, appears to distinguish between the jaculum and the funda. 


Piscandi traheris studio? nam tota supellex 
Dumnotoni tales solita est ostendere gazas: 
Nodosas yestes animantum Nerinorum, 
Et jacula, et fundas, et nomina villica lini, 
Colaque, et indutos terrenis vermibus hamos. 
Epist. iv. 51—55. 
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fly will not in general pass through the meshes of a net, 
Mr. Spence produces this passage, in which Herodotus states, 
that the fishermen who lived about the marshes of Egypt, 
being each in possession of a casting-net, and using it in the 
day-time to catch fishes, employed these nets in the night to 
keep off the gnats, by which that country is infested. The 
casting-net was fixed so as to encircle the bed, on which the 
fisherman slept; and, as this kind of net is always pear- 
shaped, or of a conical form, it is evident that nothing could 
be better adapted to the purpose, as it would be suspended 
like a tent over the body of its owner. In this passage Hero- 
dotus twice uses the term ἀμφίβληστρον, and once he calls 
the same thing δίκτυον, because, as we have seen, this was a 
common term applicable to nets of every description*. 

The antiquity of the casting-net among the Greeks ap- 
pears from a passage in the Shield of Hercules, attributed to 
Hesiod (l. 213—215). The poet says, that the shield repre- 
sented the sea with fishes seen in the water, “ and on the rocks 
sat a fisherman watching, and he held in his hands a casting-net 
(ἀμφίβληστρον) for fishes, and seemed to be throwing it from 
him.” I think the position of sitting not so suitable to the 
use of the casting-net as standing, because it requires the free 
use of the arms, which a man cannot well have when he sits. 
In other respects this description exactly agrees with the use 
of the casting-net: for it is thrown by a single person, who 
remains on land at the edge of the water, observes the fishes 
in it, and throws the net from him into the water so as sud- 
denly to inclose them. 

In two of the tragedies of Aischylus we find the term ap- 
φίβληστρον applied figuratively by Clytemnestra to the shawl, 
in which she enveloped her husband in order to murder him. 

Απειρον ἀμφίβληστρον, ὥσπερ ἰχθύων, 
περιστιχίζω, πλοῦτον εἵματος KaKkdv.—Agamem. 1353, 1354. 
Μέμνησο δ᾽, ἀμφίβληστρον ὡς éxatvicav.—Choéph. 485. 


Lycophron (1. 1101) calls this garment by the same name, 


* None of the commentators appear to have understood these passages. In 
particular we find that Schweighiuser in his Lexicon Herodoteum explains ’ Ap- 
φίβληστρον thus: “ Verriculum, Rete quod circumjicitur.” Rete, however, cor- 
responds to δίκτυον», Which meant a net of any kind; and Verriculum is the Latin 
for Σαγήνη. which, as 1 shall show hereafter, was a sean, or drag-net. 
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when he refers to the same event in the fabulous history of 
Greece. We have seen, that in other passages the shawl so 
used is with equal aptitude called a purse-net (ἄρκυς) *. 

One of the comedies of Menander was entitled ᾿Αλιεῖς, 
“the Fishermen.” The expression, ᾿Αμφιβλήστρῳ περιβάλ- 
λεταῖ; is quoted from it by Julius Pollux (x. 132) +. 

Atheneeus (lib. x. 72. p. 450 c. Casaub.) quotes from Anti- 
phanes the following line, which describes a man “ throwing 
a casting-net on many fishes :” 

᾿Ιχθύσιν ἀμφίβληστρον ἀνὴρ πολλοῖς ἐπιβάλλων. 

In an epigram of Leonidas Tarentinus we find the casting- 
net called ἀμφίβολον instead of ἀμφίβληστρον. 

The ἀμφίβληστρον is mentioned together with two other 
kinds of nets by Artemidorus in a passage, which I shall quote 
below. 

The following curious passage of Meletius de Natura Ho- 
minis, in which that author, probably following Galen, de- 
scribes the expansion of the optic nerves, mentions the casting- 
net as “an instrument used by fishermen :” 

Διασχίζονται δὲ τὰ νεῦρα cis τοὺς θαλάμους, ὥσπερ ἤν τις λαβὼν πάπυρον, 
ταύτην εἰς λεπτὰ διατεμὼν καὶ διασχίζων ἀναπλέκηται πάλιν, καὶ ποιῇ χιτῶνα 
λεγόμενον ἀμφιβληστροειδῆ, ὅμοιον ἀμφιβλήστρῳ. ὄργανον δὲ τοῦτο θηρευταῖς 
ἰχθύων χρήσιμον.---- ϑαἸτηδδῖα5 in Tertull. de Pallio, p. 213. 

The χιτὼν ἀμφιβληστροειδὴς, or tunica retina, was so called 
on account of its resemblance in form to the casting-net. 

As we learn from Herodotus that the casting-net was uni- 
versally employed by the fishermen of Egypt, we shall not be 
surprised to find it mentioned in the Alexandrine, or, as it is 
commonly called, the Septuagint version of the Psalms and 
Prophets :— 

Πεσοῦνται ἐν ἀμφιβλήστρῳ αὐτοῦ ἁμαρτωλοὶ, 
‘“« Sinners shall fall in his casting-net.”—Psalm exli. 10. 
Cadent in retiaculo ejus peccatores.— Vulgate Version. 


“ Let the wicked fall into their own nets.”—Common English Version. 


The word in the original Hebrew is 4{95%3, which Gesenius 
translates “ Rete,” ὦ net. This word must have been more 
general in its meaning than the Greek ἀμφίβληστρον, and 


* See above, p. 418. + Menandri et Phil. Religuie, a Meineke, p. 16. 
+ Brunck, 4nal. 1, 223. No. xii. Jacobs, Anthol. i. 2. p. 74. 
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included the purse-net, or ἄρκυς. The Chaldee and Syriac 

versions use in this passage a word, which denotes snares in 

general. See Isaiah li. 20, where the same word is used in the 

Hebrew, but applied to the catching of a quadruped, and 

where consequently the purse-net must have been intended. 
Kai οἱ βάλλοντες σαγήνας, καὶ οἱ ἀμφιβολεῖς πενθήσουσι. 

i.e. * And they who throw seans, and they who fish with the casting-net, shall 
mourn.” —ZJsa. xix. 8. 

Et expandentes rete super faciem aquarum emarcescent.— Vulgate Version. 

“ And they that spread nets upon the waters shall languish.”—Common English 
Version. 

It is to be observed, that this prophecy relates to Egypt. 
The Hebrew verb #5, here translated “expandentes,” “they 
that spread,” is exactly applicable to the remarkable expan- 
sion of the casting-net just as it reaches the surface of the 
water. In the Alexandrine version we may also observe the 
clear distinction between the two principal kinds of nets, the 
sean and the casting-net, and that the man who fishes with 
the latter is called ἀμφιβολεὺς, as in Latin he was designated 
by the single term jaculator*. 

Εἵλκυσεν αὐτὸν ἐν ἀμφιβλήστρῳ, Kai συνήγαγεν αὐτὸν ἐν Tats σαγήναις 
αὐτοῦ" ἕνεκεν τούτου εὐφρανθήσεται καὶ χαρήσεται ἡ καρδία αὐτοῦ. “Ἕνεκεν 
τούτου θύσει τῇ σαγήνῃ αὐτοῦ, καὶ θυμιάσει τῷ ἀμφιβλήστρῳ αὐτοῦ, ὅτι ἐν 
αὐτοῖς ἐλίπανε μερίδα αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰ βρώματα αὐτοῦ ἐκλεκτά. Διὰ τοῦτο ἀμ- 
φιβαλεῖ τὸ ἀμφίβληστρον αὐτοῦ, καὶ διαπαντὸς ἀποκτένειν ἔθνη οὐ φείσεται. 

i.e. ‘He (the Chaldean) hath drawn him in a casting-net and gathered him in 
his seans: therefore his heart shall rejoice and be glad. Therefore he shall sacri- 
fice to his sean and burn incense to his casting-net, because by them he hath fat- 


tened his portion and his chosen dainties. Therefore he shall throw his casting- 
net, and not spare utterly to slay nations.—Habakkuk, i. 15—17. 


“They catch them in their net and gather them in their drag; therefore they 
rejoice and are glad. Therefore they sacrifice unto their net and burn incense unto 
their drag: because by them their portion is fat and their meat plenteous. Shall 
they therefore empty their net, and not spare continually to slay the nations ?””— 
Common English Version. 

The Latin Vulgate in this passage uses without discrimina- 
tion the terms re¢e and sagena, which latter is the Greek word 
in a Latin form. 

᾿Αμφίβληστρον occurs twice in the New Testament. Mat- 
thew iv. 18: “ Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two 


* See Plautus, as above quoted, p. 425. 
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brethren, Simon and Andrew, casting a net into the sea; for 
they were fishers : in the original, βάλλοντας ἀμφίβληστρον 
els τὴν θάλασσαν ; in the Vulgate version, “ mittentes rete.” 
It appears no sufficient objection to the sense which I have 
assigned to ἀμφίβληστρον, that here two persons are men- 
tioned as using it at the same time. Being partners and en- 
gaged in the same employment, one perhaps collecting the 
fishes which the other caught, they might be described to- 
gether as “throwing the casting-net,” although only one at a 
time held it in his hands. In other respects this explanation 
is particularly suitable to the circumstances. Jesus was walk- 
ing on the shore and accosted the two brothers. This suits 
the supposition that they were on the shore likewise, and not 
fishing out of a boat, as they did with the sean at other times. 
In verse 20 the Evangelist uses the term δίκτυα (nets), saying 
* they left their nets,” and meaning both their casting-net and 
those of other kinds. In verse 21 he mentions that James 
and John were in their boat, mending their nets (décTva). 

The same things are to be observed in Mark i. 16, which is 
the parallel passage. 


IV. 
ΓΡΙΦΟΣ, or ΓΡΙΠΟΣ. 


Pursuing the order adopted by Oppian in his list of fishing- 
nets above quoted, we come to the ['pidos. What kind of net 
this was I have been unable to discover. I can only infer, 
that it was one of the most useful and important kinds, be- 
cause Plutarch mentions γρίφοι καὶ σωγήναι as the common 
implements of the fisherman*, and Artemidorus speaks of 
this together with the casting-net and the sean in similar 
terms 7. 

It may be observed, that ΤΠρυπεὺς is used for a fisherman f, 
apparently equivalent to ἁλιεύς δ. We also find the expression 
Γρυπηΐδι τέχνῃ; meaning “ By the fisherman’s art ||.” 


* Tlepi εὐθυμίας, vol. v. p. 838, ed. Steph. 

Tt Σαγήνη, καὶ γρῖπος, kai ἀμφίβληστρον, καὶ boa ἄλλα ἐκ λινῶν πλέκεται 
ἐπιτηδεῖα πρὸς ἁλιεῖαν. L. ii. ο. 14. 

{ Jacobs, Anthol. vol. i. p. 186, Nos. 4 and 5. 

§ Theocrit. i. 39; iii. 26. || Brunck, Anal. ii. 9, No. 14. 
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Ae 
TATTAMON. 


The third fishing-net in Oppian’s enumeration is Dayyayov. 
We find it once mentioned metaphorically, viz. by Aischylus, 
who calls an inextricable calamity, ΓΠάγγαμον adrns*. In 
Schneider’s edition of Oppian we find this note, “ Rete os- 
treis capiendis esse annotavit Hesychius.” Passow also in 
his Lexicon explains it as “a small round net for catching 
oysters.” he reference to Hesychius is incorrect. If it was 
a net for catching oysters, which appears very doubtful, it may 
have been the net used by the Indians in the pearl-fishery +. 


VI. 
*TIIOXH. 


The ὑποχὴ; which is the fourth in Oppian’s enumeration, 
was the landing-net, used merely to take fishes out of the 
water when they rose to the surface, or in similar circum- 
stances to which it was adapted. It was made with a hoop 
(κύκλος) fastened to a pole, and was perhaps also provided 
with the means of closing the round aperture at the top{. 

Of the Κάλυμμα we find nowhere any further mention. 


VT: 


Tracum, TRAGULA, VERRICULUM. 
SAPHNH. 


These were the Greek and Latin names for the Sean. 
Before producing the passages in which they occur, I will 
present to the reader an account of this kind of net as now 
used by our own fishermen on the coast of Cornwall for catch- 
ing pilchards, and as described by Dr. Paris in his elegant 
and pleasant Guide to Mount’s Bay and Land’s End§. 


* Agam. 352. 

t Λέγει Μεγασθένης θηρεύεσθαι τὴν κόγχην αὐτοῦ diKTbovo..—Arrian, In- 
dica, vol.i. p. 525, ed. Blancardi. 

1 See Oppian, Hal. iv. 251. § Penzance, 1816, p. 91. 
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* At the proper season men are stationed on the cliffs to 
observe by the colour of the water where the shoals of pil- 
chards are to be found. The sean is carried out in a boat, 
and thrown into the sea by two men with such dexterity, that 
in less than four minutes the fish are inclosed. It is then 
either moored, or, where the shore is sandy and shelving, 
it is drawn into more shallow water. After this the fish are 
bailed into boats and carried to shore. A sean is frequently 
three hundred fathoms long, and seventeen deep. The bot- 
tom of the net is kept to the ground by leaden weights, 
whilst the corks keep the top of it floating on the surface. 
A sean has been known to inclose at one time as many as 
twelve hundred hogsheads, amounting to about three mil- 
lions of fish.” 

Let this passage be compared with the following, which 
gives an account of the use of the same kind of net among 
the Arabs. It will then appear how extensively it is em- 
ployed, since we find it used in exactly the same way both by 
our own countrymen and by tribes which we consider as 
ranking very low in the scale of civilization; and on making 
this comparison, the inference will seem not unreasonable, 
that the ancient Greeks and Romans, who in several of their 
colonies in the Kuxine Sea, on the coasts of Ionia, and of 
Spain, and in other places, carried on the catching and curing 
of fish with the greatest possible activity and to a wonderful 
extent, used nets of as great a compass as those which are 
here described. 

“The fishery is here (). 6. at Burka, on the eastern coast 
of Arabia) conducted on a grand scale, by means of nets 
many hundred fathoms in length, which are carried out by 
boats. The upper part is supported by small blocks of wood, 
formed from the light and buoyant branches of the date-palm, 
while the lower part is loaded with lead. To either extremity 
of this arope is attached, by which, when the whole of the net 
is laid out, about thirty or forty men drag it towards the 
shore. The quantity thus secured is enormous; and what 
they do not require for their own consumption is salted and 
carried into the interior. When, as is very generally the case> 
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the nets are the common property of the whole village, they 
divide the produce into equal shares**.” 

During my residence in Glasgow I had sometimes an op- 
portunity of watching the salmon-fishery in the Clyde. The 
boat was taken out by two men, who let down the net into 
the water as they rowed along, so as to inclose a considerable 
semicircle on one side of the river: they then drew the two 
ends of the net so as to pull in the whole to the shore; the 
bottom of the net dragging or brushing over the ground, as is 
expressed by its Latin names, and the top of it supported by 
corks on the surface of the water. 

That this method of fishing was practised by the Egyptians 
from a remote antiquity appears from the remaining monu- 
ments. ‘The paintings on the tombs show persons engaged 
in drawing the sean, which has floats along its upper margin 
and leads along the lower border}. An ancient Egyptian 
net, obtained by M. Passalacqua, is preserved in the Museum 
at Berlin. Some of its leads and floats remain, as well as a 
gourd, which assisted the floats {. 

Besides the verses of Oppian, which are above quoted, we 
find another passage of the same poem (Hal. 111. 82, 83), which 
mentions the following appendages to the cayjvn, viz. the 
metat, the σφαιρῶνες, and the σκολιὸς πάνωγρος. As the πόδες, 
or feet of a sail were the ropes fastened to its lower corners, 
we may conclude that the méfa were the ropes attached to 
the corners of the sean, and used in a similar manner to fasten 
it to the shore and to draw it in to the land, as is described 
by Ovid in the line already quoted,— 

Hos cava contento retia fune trahunt. 

The odaipeéves, as the name implies, were spherical, and 

* Lieutenant Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, νο]. 1. (Ornan), pp. 186, 187. 

+ See Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of Ancient Egypt, vol. ii. p. 20,21; see 
also vol. iii. p.37. One of these paintings, copied from Wilkinson, is introduced 
in Plate XVI. fig. 3. of this work. The fishermen are seen on the shore drawing 
the net to land full of fishes. There are eight floats along the top, and four leads 
at the bottom on each side. The water is drawn as is usual in Egyptian paintings. 

1 Un filet de péche ἃ petites mailles, et fait avec du fil de lin. Cet objet, qui est 
garni de ses plombs, conserve encore les morceaux de bois qui garnissaient sa partie 


supérieure, ainsi que un courge qui l’aidait a surnager.—Thébes. Passalacqua, Cata- 
logue des Antiquités découvertes en Egypte, No. 445. p. 22. 
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must therefore have been either the floats of wood or cork at 
the top, or the weights, consisting either of round stones or 
pieces of lead, at the bottom. The σκολιὸς πάναγρος must 
have been a kind of bag formed in the sean to receive the 
fishes, and thus corresponding to the purse or conical bag in 
the ἄρκυς. The term is illustrated by the application of the 
equivalent epithet ἀγκύλα or “ angular,” to hunting-nets in a 
passage from Brunck’s Analecta, which I formerly explained, 
and by the epithet “cava” in the line just quoted from 
Ovid *. 

In the following passage Ovid mentions the use both of 
the corks and of the leads}. This passage also shows that 
several nets were fastened together in order to form a long 
sean : 

Aspicis, ut summa cortex levis innatat unda, 
Cum grave nexa simul retia mergat onus ? 
Trist. iii. 4. 1, 12. 

This use of cork and lead in fishing is also mentioned by 
AKlian, Hist. Anim. xii. 43; and that of cork by Pausanias, 
vill. 12. § 1; and by Pliny, ἢ. N. xvi. 8. s. 13, where, in re- 
citing the various uses of cork, he says it was employed “ pis- 
cantium tragulis}.” Sidonius Apollinaris, describing his own 
villa, says :— 

Hine jam spectabis, ut promoveat alnum piscator in pelagus, ut stataria retia 
suberinis corticibus extendat.— Epist, ii. 2. 


“ Hence you will see how the fisherman moves forward his boat into the deep 
water, that he may extend his stationary nets by means of corks.” 

Alciphron, in his account of a fishing excursion near the 
Promontory of Phalerum, says, “The draught of fishes was so 
great as almost to submerge the corks ||.” The earnest desire 
of a posterity, founded on the wish for posthumous remem- 
brance, which was a very strong and prevailing sentiment 
among the ancients, is illustrated by the language of Electra 
in the Choéphoree of AXschylus, where she entreats her father 


* Observe also the use of the word μυχὸς in the passage of Lucian’s Timon, 
quoted below. 
T Μολύβδαιναι, J. Pollux, x. 30. § 132. 1 See Appendix D. 
|| Μικρὸν καὶ τοὺς φελλοὺς ἐδέησε κατασύραι ὕφαλον τὸ δίκτυον ἐξογκούμε- 
vov.—Epist. i. 1. 
2F 
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upon this consideration to attend to her prayer, and likens his 
memory to a net, which his children, like corks, would save 
from disappearing :—“ Do not extinguish the race of the Pe- 
lopide. For thus you will live after you are dead. Fora man’s 
children are the preservers of his fame when dead, and, like 
corks in dragging the net, they save the flaxen string from the 
abyss.” The use of the corks is mentioned in several of the 
epigrams of the Greek Anthology, already referred to, and in 
the following passage of Plutarch :— 


“Ὥσπερ τοὺς τὰ δίκτυα διασημαίνοντας ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ φελλοὺς ὀρῶμεν ἐπι- 
pepopévous.—De Genio Socratis, p. 1050, ed. Steph. 


Passages have been already produced from Plutarch, Arte- 
midorus, and the Alexandrine version of Isaiah and Habak- 
kuk, in which the sean is mentioned by its Greek name σα- 
γήνη, in contradistinction to other kinds of nets. Also the 
passage above cited from Virgil’s Georgics (“ pelagoque alius 
trahit humida lina”), indicates the use of the sean in deep 
water, and the practice of dragging it out of the water by 
means of ropes, which gave origin both to its English name, 
the Drag-net, and to its Latin appellations, tragula, used by 
Pliny (/. c.), and tragum, which is found in the ancient Glos- 
saries and in Isidore of Seville*. 

We find mention of fhe sean more especially for the cap- 
ture of the tunny and of the pelamys, which were the two 
principal kinds of fish caught in the Mediterranean. Lucian 
speaks of the tunny-sean +, which was probably the largest 


* Tragum genus retis, ab eo quod trahatur nuncupatum: ipsum est et verricu- 
lum. Verrere enim trahere est.— Orig. xix. 5. 

The Latin name verriculum occurs in a passage of Valerius Maximus, which is 
also remarkable for a reference to the Ionian fisheries, and for the use of the word 
jactus, literally, a throw, corresponding to that which our Cornish men denomi- 
nate, a hawl of fish. 

A piseatoribus in Milesia regione verriculum trahentibus quidam jactum eme- 
rat.— Memor. lib. iv. cap. 1. 

I introduce here an expression of Philo, in which we may remark that βόλος 
ἰχθύων corresponds exactly to jactus in Latin, and that the drawing of the net 
into a circle is clearly indicated: βόλον ἰχθύων πάντας ἐν κύκλῳ caynvevoas.— 
Vita Mosis, tom. ii. p. 95, ed. Mangey. 

T Σαγήνη Gvvvevrich.—Epist. Saturn. tom. iii. p. 406, ed. Reitz. 
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net of the kind, and he relates the circumstance of a tunny 
escaping from its bag or bosom*. The sean is thrice men- 
tioned in the Epistles of Alciphron (/. 6. and lib. i. epp. 17, 
18.), and in the two latter passages, as used for catching tun- 
nies and pelamides. We read also of a dolphin (δελφὶς) ap- 
proaching the sean}; but this might be by accident. It was 
not, I apprehend, employed to catch dolphins. 

In the following passage of the Odyssey (xxii. 384—387) 
we have a description of the use of a sean in a small bay, 
having a sandy shore at its extremity, and consequently most 
suitable for the employment of this kind of net :— 

Ὥστ᾽ ἰχθύας, οὕσθ᾽ ἁλιήες 
Κοῖλον ἐς αἰγιαλὸν πυλιῆς ἔκτοσθε θαλάσσης 


Δικτύῳ ἐξέρυσαν πολυωπῷ᾽" οἱ δέ τε πάντες 
Κύμαθ᾽ ἁλὸς ποθέοντες ἐπὶ ψαμάθοισι κέχυνται. 


The poet here compares Penelope’s suitors, who lie slain upon 
the ground, to fishes, “which the fishermen by means of a 
net full of holes have drawn out of the hoary sea to a hollow 
bay, and all of which, deprived of the waves of the sea, are 
poured upon the sands.” Although the general term δίκτυον 
is here used, it is evident that the net intended was the sean, 
or drag-net. 

In one of the passages of Alciphron to which I have already 
referred, mention is made of the use of the sean in a similar 
situation. Some persons, who are fishing in a bay for tun- 
nies and pelamides, inclose nearly the whole bay with their 
sean, expecting to catch a very large quantity 1. This cir- 


* ‘O θύννος ἐκ μυχοῦ τῆς σαγήνης OLéepvyev.—Timon, § 22. tom. i. p. 136. 

t Οὐκ ἔτι πλησιάζει τῇ Cayhvy.—Hlian, H. A. xi. c.12. In this chapter the 
same net is twice called by the common name, δίκτυον. 

1 Τῇ σαγήνῃ μονονουχὶ τὸν κόλπον ὅλον TeptehaBopev.—Epist. i. 17. 

A few miscellaneous passages, which refer to the use of the sean, may be con- 
veniently introduced here :— 

Diogenes, seeing a great number of fishes in the deep, says there is need of a 
sean to catch them ; σαγήνης dénovs.—Lucian, Piscator, § 51. tom. i. p. 618, ed. 
Reitz. 

The sean is called, from its material, σαγηναίον λίνον, in an epigram of Ar- 
chias.—Brunck, Anal. ii. 94. No. 10. 

Plutarch, describing the spider’s web, says, that its weaving is like the labour 


2 ED 
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cumstance proves, that the sean was used with the ancient 
Greeks, as it is with us, to encompass a great extent of 
water. 

We find that the sean supplied figures of speech no less 
than the purse-net (ἄρκυς, see above, p. 418.) and the casting- 
net (ἀμφίβληστρον, see above, p. 426.). It is applied thus in 
the case of persons who are ensnared by the wicked *, who 
are captivated by the charms of love + or of eloquence {, or 
who are held in bondage by superstition §. But by far the 
most distinct, expressive and important of its metaphorical 
applications, was to the mode of besieging a city by encircling 
it with one uninterrupted line of soldiers, or sweeping away 
the entire population of a certain district by marching in 


of women at the loom, its hunting like that of fishermen with the sean.—De So- 
lertia Animalium, tom. x. p. 29, ed. Reiske. He here uses the term σαγηνευτης 
for a fisher with the sean. This verbal noun is regularly formed from σαγηνεύ- 
εἰν, which means fo inclose or catch with the sean: 6. g. ἐν δίκτυοις σεσαγηνευ- 
pévou.—Herodian, iv. 9, 12. 

Lucian uses the same verb in reference to the story of Vulcan inclosing Mars 
and Venus in a net; σαγηνεύει τοῖς deopots.—Dialogi Deor. tom. i. p. 243. Som- 
nium, tom. 11. p. 707, ed. Reitz. 

Leonidas of Tarentum, in an epigram enumerating the ornaments of a lady’s 
toilet (Brunck, Anal. i. p. 221), mentions 6 πλατὺς τριχῶν σαγηνευτήρ. Jacobs 
(Annot. in Anthol.i. 2. p. 63) supposes this to mean the lady’s comb; but, judging 
from the known meaning of σαγήνη and its derivatives, we may conclude that it 
was the κεκρύφαλος, or net, which inclosed and encircled the hair, like a sean. 

The following verse of Manilius (lib. v. ver. 678.) is remarkable as a rare in- 
stance of the adoption of the Greek word sagena by a Latin poet :— 

Excipitur vasta circumvallata sagena. 

* Σαγηνεύομαι πρὸς avtwy.—Lucian, Timon, § 25. tom. i. p. 138, ed. Reitz. 

+ Brunck, Anal. iii. 157. No. 32. Here the sean is called by the general term 
δίκτυον, but the particular kind of net is indicated by the participle σαγηνευθείς. 

t Τῶνδὲ μαθητὴν, 

Οἱ κόσμον γλυκερῇσι Θεοῦ δήσαντο σαγήναις, 
i. e. “ἃ disciple of those who bound the world in the sweet seans of God.”— 
Greg. Nazianz. ad Nemesium, tom. ii. p. 141, ed. Paris 1630. 

§ Plutarch, evidently referring to the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, says, “‘ The 
Jews on the Sabbath, sitting down in coarse blankets (ἐν ἀγνάμπτοις, literally, in 
ἱμάτια, or blankets, which had not been fulled, or cleansed by the γναφεὺς), even 
when the enemy were setting the ladders to scale the walls, did not rise up, but 
remained as if inclosed in one sean, namely, superstition (ὥσπερ ἐν σαγήνῃ μιᾷ, 
τῇ δεισιδαιμονίᾳ, συνδεδεμένοι).᾽"--- Opp. tom. vi. De Superstit. p. 647, ed. Reiske. 
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similar order across it. Of this the first example occurs in 
Herodotus iii. 145 :-— 

Τὴν δὲ Σάμον σαγηνεύσαντες ot Πέρσαι παρέδοσαν Σολυσῶντι, ἐρῆμον ἐοῦ- 
σαν ἀνδρῶν. 

“The Persians, having dragged Samos, delivered it, being now destitute of men, 
to Solyson.”’ 

As we speak of dragging a pit, so the Greeks would have 
spoken, in this metaphorical sense, of dragginy an island. In 
the sixth book (ch. xxxi.) Herodotus particularly describes 
this method of capturing the enemy. According to this 
account the Persians landed on the northern side of the 
island. They then took hold of one another’s hands so as to 
form a long line, and thus linked together they walked across 
the island to the south side, so as to hunt out all the inha- 
bitants. The historian here particularly mentions, that Chios, 
Lesbos, and Tenedos were reduced to captivity in this man- 
ner. It is recorded by Plato *, that Datis, in order to alarm 
the Athenians, against whom he was advancing at the head 
of the Persian army, spread a report that his soldiers, join- 
ing hand to hand, had taken all the Eretrians captive as in a 
sean. I refer to the Notes of Wesseling and Valckenaer on 
Herod. iii. 149 for some passages, in which subsequent Greek 
authors have quoted Herodotus and Plato. We find cayn- 
νευθῆναι, “to be dragged,” used in the same manner by Helio- 
dorus 7. 

In addition to the passages of Isaiah and Habakkuk which 
mention the drag in opposition to the casting-net (see above, 
p- 428.), we find three references to the use of it in the pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel, viz. in Ezek. xxvi. 5.14; xlvii.10. The 
prophet, foretelling the destruction of Tyre, says it would be- 
come a place to dry seans upon, ψυγμὸς σαγηνῶν ; “ siccatio 
sagenaram,” Vulyate Version; “a place for the spreading of 
nets,” Common English Version. The Hebrew term for a 
drag, or sean, is here DN. 

The only passage of the New Testament which makes ex- 
press mention of the sean, is Matt. xiii. 47, 48: “The king- 


* De Legibus, lib. iii. prope finem. + Lib. vii. p. 304, ed. Commelini. 
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dom of heaven is like unto a net (σαγήνῃ) that was cast into 
the sea, and gathered of every kind; which, when it was full, 
they drew to shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into 
vessels, but cast the bad away.” The casting-net, which can 
only inclose part of a very small shoal, would not have been 
adapted to the object of this parable. But we perceive the 
allusion intended by it to the great quantity and variety of 
fishes of every kind which are brought to the shore of the bay 
(αἰγιαλὸν) by the use of the drag. The Vulgate here retains 
the Greek word, translating sagena as in the above-cited 
passages of Habakkuk and Ezekiel. In John xxi. 6. 8.11, 
the use of the sean is evidently intended to be described, 
although it is called four times by the common term δίκτυον; 
which denoted either a sean, or a net of any other kind. It 
is in this passage translated rete in the Latin Vulgate. 

The Greek cayjvn having been adopted under the form 
sagena in the Latin Vulgate, this was changed into yezne 
by the Anglo-Saxons*, and we, their descendants, have still 
further abridged it into sean. In the south of England this 
word is also pronounced and spelt seine, as it is in French. 
We find in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History + a curious passage 
on the introduction of this kind of net into England. He 
says, “the people had as yet only learnt to catch eels with 
nets. Wilfrid caused them to collect together all their eel- 
nets, and to use them as a sean for catching fishes of all 


kinds.” 
WATE 


Rericutus or Rericutum. 
ΓΥΡΓΑΘΟΣ. 


In the ancient Glossaries we find Γύργαθος translated Re- 
ticulus and Reticulum: it meant, therefore, a small net. It 
was not aname for nets in general, nor did it denote any kind 
of hunting-net or fishing-net, although the net indicated by 
this term might be used occasionally for catching animals as 


* See Caedmon, p. 75, ed. Junii. + Page 294, ed. Wilkins. 


eter 
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well as for other purposes. It was used, for example, in an 
island on the coast of India to catch tortoises, being set at 
the mouths of the caverns, which were the resort of those 
creatures *. But the same term is applied to the nets which 
were used to carry pebbles and stones intended to be thrown 
from military engines}; and a similar contrivance was in 
common use for carrying loaves of bread {. Hence it is mani- 
fest that the γύργαθος was often much like the nets in which 
the Jewish boys in our streets carry lemons, being inclosed at 
the mouth by a running string or noose. We may therefore 
translate γύργαθος, “a bag-net,” as it was made in the form 
of a bag. “To blow into a bag-net,” εἰς γύργαθον φυσᾷν, 
became a proverb, meaning to labour in vain. But this bag 
was often of much smaller dimensions, and of much finer 
materials, than in the instances already mentioned. From a 
passage of Aineas Tacticus (p. 54. ed. Orell.) we may infer 
that it was sometimes not larger than a purse for the pocket. 
Hence Aristotle § properly applies the term γύργαθος to the 
small spherical or oval bag in which spiders deposit their 
eges. Among the luxurious habits of the Sicilian praetor 
Verres, it is recorded, that he had a smalt and very fine 
linen net, filled with rose-leaves, “which ever and anon he 


gave his nose ||.” This net was, no doubt, called γύργαθος 
in Greek. 


* Ἔν δὲ ταύτῃ TH νήσῳ Kai γύργαθοις αὐτὰς ἰδίως λινεύουσιν, ἀντὶ δικτύων 
καθίεντες αὐτοὺς περὶ τὰ στόματα τῶν Tpopaywy.—Arrian, Per. Maris Eryth. 
p- 151, ed. Blancardi. 

+ Athenzeus, lib. v. § 43. p. 208, ed. Casaub. 

t Γύργαθον" σκεῦος πλεκτὸν, ἐν ᾧ βάλλουσι τὸν ἄρτον ot ἀρτοκόποι. 


Hesych. 
Reticulum panis.—Hor. Saé. i. 1. 47. 


§ Anim. Hist. vy. 27. Compare Apollodorus, Frag. xi. p. 454, ed. Heyne. 
|| Reticulum ad nares 5101 admovebat, tenuissimo lino. minutis maculis, plenum 
rosx.—Cic. in Verr. ii. 5. 11. 
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APPENDIX D. 
On Putiny’s Natura History. 


In this Appendix I shall produce all the passages of Pliny’s 
Natural History to which I have had occasion to refer in the 
first part of this work, accompanying them with an English 
translation, and with such observations as may appear neces- 
sary to rectify or to illustrate the text. The edition which I 
follow is that of Sillig, Lipsiz, 1831—6, 5 vols. 12mo. 


Lib. IV. c. 12 seu 20. 
(Referred to pp. 174, 175, 185.) 


In his account of Ceos, a small island near the southern 
extremity of Eubcea, Pliny says: 

Ex hac profectam delicatiorem feminis vestem, auctor est Varro. 

“ That an uncommonly delicate kind of cloth was obtained from this island for 
women, is asserted by Varro.” 

This passage has been cited by many authors to prove that 
silk was anciently manufactured in Ceos. I have stated it as 
my opinion, that this representation probably arose from con- 
founding Ceos with Cos. Whether this mistake was committed 
originally by Varro, or by Pliny in copying him, I cannot de- 
cide; but in the absence of all other evidence, I cannot admit, 
on this secondary authority alone, that silk, or any other of the 
finer kinds of cloth, was made in Ceos. On the contrary, I 
rather consider this passage as affording a presumption that 
Varro’s testimony related to Cos, from which we know that 
silken garments for women were brought to Rome in his 
time. See above, pp. 162—180, 229, 230. 
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Dies, Vil... 
(Referred to p. 27.) 


Reliqua litora ferze nationes tenent, Melanchleni, Coraxi, urbe Colchorum Dio- 
scuriade juxta fluvium Anthemunta, nunc deserta, quondam adeo clara, ut Timo- 
sthenes in eam ccc nationes dissimilibus linguis descendere prodiderit; et postea 
a nostris cxxx interpretibus negotia ibi gesta. 


“The remaining shores are occupied by savage nations, as the Melanchleni and 
Coraxi, Dioscurias, a city of the Colchians, near the river Anthemus, being now de- 
serted, although formerly so illustrious, that Timosthenes has recorded that three 
hundred nations used to resort to it speaking different languages ; and that business 
was afterwards transacted on our part through the medium of one hundred and 
thirty interpreters.” 


Lap: Vive: 17.5.20: 
(Referred to p. 185.) 


Primi sunt hominum qui noscantur Seres, lanicio sylvarum nobiles, perfusam 
aqua depectentes frondium canitiem: unde geminus feminis nostris labor redordi- 
endi fila, rursumque texendi. Tam multiplici opere, tam longinquo orbe, petitur 
ut in publico matrona transluceat. 


“‘ The Seres are the first known of human beings, celebrated for the production 
of wool from their woods by pouring water upon the leaves and combing down 
their hoariness: whence is transferred to our women the double labour of unravel- 
ling the threads, and of weaving them again. With such multiplied labour, and from 
so remote a region of the globe, do we seek the means of enabling our matrons to 
appear in public in a transpareut dress.” 


The expression, “ geminus feminis nostris labor redordiendi 
fila, rursumque texendi,” has often been represented as a proof 
that the manufactured silks of the East were again separated 
into threads and rewoven by the women of Greece. This in- 
terpretation seems to have originated with Vossius*, and has 
been adopted by Macpherson+, by Dr. Vincent}, and by the 
writer of the treatise on the Silk Manufacture, in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. Macpherson and Dr. Vincent take re- 
dordiri as meaning to untwist. But as ordiri fila, or ordiri 
telam, was not to twist the threads but to arrange them in 


* Etymologicum Lingue Latina, v. Byssus. 
+ Annals of Commerce, vol. i. pp. 175, 177 note. 


t Commerce and Navigation of the Anctents in India, vol. ii, 
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the loom for weaving, so redordiri denoted the reverse pro- 
cess, that of undoing the arrangement already made, and 
bringing the warp back to the state of simple thread. La- 
treille, also, attributes to Pliny the notion of untwisting the 
threads (retordre les fils); but he changes redordiendi into 
retortiendi, a word of his own coining*. Mannert infers 
from the language of Pliny, that the Grecian women undid 
the webs of Serica, and wove them again into a thinner and 
flowered texturet. But this supposition is quite at variance 
with the history of the art. Flowers were woven in Asia 
long before the Grecian women were capable of such per- 
formances. 

The real meaning of the passage becomes manifest, if we 
compare it with the extract from the eleventh book of the 
same work, where the fact is again stated in nearly the same 
terms,— eas (telas) redordiri rursusque texere,’—but with 
the addition, that the insects called “ bombyces,” which were 
supposed to produce silk, made webs after the manner of 
spiders, “telas araneorum modo texunt.” (See below, p.448.) 
This idea recurs in the works of authors subsequent to Pliny 1. 
The meaning of Pliny, therefore, was, that the webs woven 
by the bombyces in the country of the Seres, and bearing a 
resemblance to spiders’ webs, were in that state brought to 
Europe, unwoven or reduced to the state of simple thread, 
and then woven into cloth. In conformity with this expla- 
nation, Pliny describes the construction of the spider’s web 
by the words, “ orditur telas.” (Lib. xi. 24. 5. 28.) Even in 
this false and fanciful representation, therefore, we may per- 
ceive a trace of truth; for there is reason to believe, that 
the cocoons were brought to Greece from the interior of Asia, 
and were unwound by the Coan women, who afterwards wove 
them into cloth. See above, pp. 163, 216. It appears that 
Pliny formed his own conception of the manner of preparing 
the silk to be woven into cloth, by a misinterpretation of the 
before-cited passage of Aristotle. The simple fact of the 


Annales des Sciences Naturelies, vol. xxiii. p. 77. 
+ Geographie der Griechen u. Romer, iv. 6,7. p.513. 
ὦ See Pausanias, as quoted above, p. 188, and Tertullian, p. 190. 


—— 
a ᾿Ξ 


ἘΠῚ age eee, ~ - 


ΠΗ ΗΠ ΟΡ 7 5. 7.2.--Ξῦ0 5. 70. 448 


winding of the thread from the cocoons upon bobbins is ex- 
pressed by Aristotle in the words, τὰ βομβύκια ἀναλύουσι 
TOV γυναικῶν τινὲς ἀναπηνιζόμεναι. Pliny, supposing these 
words to describe the method of unloosing webs, which he 
conceived to resemble spiders’ webs, has denoted that opera- 
tion by the phrase, redordiri fila, or redordiri telas. His 
account, therefore, is founded upon the fact of the importa- 
tion of the cocoons, and the unwinding of them by the women 
of Cos; but he has been led into a false hypothesis, by con- 
ceiving that the βομβύκια, or productions of the silkworms, 
were webs like those of spiders. 


Lib. VIII. c. 47 5. 72.—50 5. 76. 


(Referred to pp. 15, 23, 34, 79,98, 111, 115, 116, 125, 138, 
371, 374, 391.) 


Magna et pecori gratia, vel in placamentis Deorum velin usu vellerum. Ut boves 
victum hominum excolunt, ita corporum tutela pecori debetur....... Ovium 
summa genera duo, tectum et colonicum: illud mollius, hoe in pascuo delicatius, 
quippe cum tectum rubis vescatur. Operimenta ei ex Arabicis precipua. 

Lana autem laudatissima Apula, et que in Italia Greci pecoris appellatur, alibi 
Italica. Tertium locum Milesiz oves obtinent. Apulz breves villo, nec nisi pw- 
nulis celebres. Circa Tarentum Canusiumque summam nobilitatem habent. In 
Asia vero eodem genere Laodicez. Alba Circumpadanis nulla prefertur, nec libra 
centenos nummos ad hoc evi excessit ulla. Oves non ubique tondentur: durat 
quibusdam in locis vellendi mos: colorum plura genera: quippe cum desint etiam 
nomina eis. Quas nativas appellant, aliquot modis Hispania: nigri velleris preci- 
puas habet Pollentia juxta Alpes; jam Asia rutili, quas Erythreas vocant: item 
Betica: Canusium fulvi: Tarentum et sue pulliginis. Succidis omnibus medicata 
vis. Istria Liburnizque pilo propior, quam lanz, pexis aliena vestibus, et quam 
Salacia scutulato textu commendat in Lusitania. Similis circa Piscenas provincie 
Narbonensis: similis et in Aigypto, ex qua vestis detrita usu pingitur, rursusque 
zvo durat. Est et hirte pilo crasso in tapetis antiquissima gratia: jam certe 
priscos iis usos, Homerus auctor est. Aliter hee Galli pingunt, aliter Parthorum 
gentes. Lanz et per se coactam vestem faciunt: et si addatur acetum, etiam 
ferro resistunt: immo vero etiam ignibus novissimo sui purgamento ; quippe ahe- 
nis polientium extractz, in tomenti usum veniunt, Galliarum, ut arbitror, invento : 
certe Gallicis hodie nominibus discernitur: nec facile dixerim, qua id ztate ccepe- 
rit. Antiquis enim torus e stramento erat, qualiter etiam nunc in castris. Gausapa 
patris mei memoria ccepere: amphimalla, nostra: sicut villosa etiam ventralia. 
Nam tunica lati clavi, in modum gausape texinune primum incipit. Lanarum 
nigre nullum colorem bibunt. De reliquarum infectu suis locis dicemus, in con- 
chyliis marinis, aut herbarum natura. 

Lanam in colu et fuso Tanaquilis, que eadem Caia Cecilia yocata est, in tem- 
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plo Sangi durasse, prodente se, auctor est M. Varro: factamque ab ea togam re- 
giam undulatam in ede Fortune, qua Ser. Tullius fuerat usus. Inde factum, ut 
nubentes virgines comitaretur colus comta, et fusus cum stamine. Ea prima texuit 
rectam tunicam, quales cum toga pura tirones induuntur, noveque nupte. Undu- 
lata vestis prima e laudatissimis fuit : inde sororiculata defluxit. Togas rasas Phryxi- 
anasque, Divi Augusti novissimis temporibus ccepisse, scribit Fenestella. Crebra 
papaverate antiquiorem habent originem, jam sub Lucilio poeta in Torquato no- 
tate. Pretexte apud Etruscos originem invenere. Trabeis usos accipio reges : 
pictas vestes jam apud Homerum fuisse, unde triumphales nate. Acu facere id 
Phryges invenerunt, ideoque Phrygioniz appellate sunt. Aurum intexere in eadem 
Asia invenit Attalus rex: unde nomen Attalicis. Colores diversos picture intexere 
Babylon maxime celebravit, et nomen imposuit. Plurimis vero liciis texere, que 
polymita appellant, Alexandria instituit: scutulis dividere, Gallia. Metellus Scipio 
tricliniaria Babylonica sestertitun octingentis millibus venisse jam tunc, posuit in 
Catonis criminibus, que Neroniprincipi quadragies sestertio nuper stetere. Servii 
Tullii praetextz, quibus signum Fortune ab eo dicate coopertum erat, duravere ad 
Sejani exitum. Mirumgue fuit nec defiuxisse eas, nec teredinum injurias sensisse 
annis pLx. Vidimus jam et viventium vellera, purpura, cocco, conchylio, sesqui- 
pedalibus libris infecta, velut illa sic nasci cogente luxuria. 

In ipsa ove satis generositatis ostenditur brevitate crurum, ventris vestitu: qui- 
bus nudus esset, apicas vocabant, damnabantque. Syrize cubitales ovium caude, 
plurimumgue in ea parte Janicii. Castrariagnos, nisi quinquemestres, preematuram 
existimatur. Est et in Hispania, sed maxime Corsica, non maxime absimile pecori, 
genus musmonum, caprino villo, quam pecoris velleri, propius. Quorum e genere 
et ovibus natos prisci Umbros vocarunt. Infirmissimum pecori caput, quamobrem 
aversum a Sole pasci cogendum. Quam stultissima animalium lanata. Qua timuere 
ingredi, unum cornu raptum sequuntur. Vita longissima anni x, in Aithiopia x11. 
Capris eodem loco x1, in reliquo orbe plurimum octoni........ In Cilicia circa- 
que Syrtes villo tonsili vestiuntur. 


““We are also much indebted to sheep both in sacrifices to propitiate the gods, 
and in the use of their fleeces. As oxen produce by cultivation the food of 
men, so we owe to sheep the protection of our bodies...... εν There are two 
principal kinds of sheep, the covered and the common. The former is softer, the 
latter more delicate in feeding, inasmuch as the covered feeds on brambles. Its 
coverings are chiefly of Arabic materials. 

“The most approved wool is the Apulian, and that which is called the wool of 
Greek sheep in Italy, and the Italic wool in other places. The third kind in value 
is that obtained from Milesian sheep. The Apulian wools have a short staple, and 
are only celebrated for making penulas. They attain the highest degree of ex- 
cellence about Tarentum and Canusium. In Asia wools of the same kind are ob- 
tained at Laodicea*. No white wool is preferred to those which are produced 
about the Po, nor has a pound ever yet exceeded a hundred sestercest. Sheep 
are not shorn every where: in certain places the practice of pulling off the wool 


* It appears probable that the ‘‘Apulian wools,” to which Pliny ascribes so high 
a value, were remarkable for their fine dark colours. See above, pp. 34, 79. 
+ About 15 shillings. 
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continues. There are various colours of wool, so that we want terms to denote 
all. Spain produces some of those varieties which are called native; Pollentia, 
near the Alps, furnishes the chief kinds of black wool; Asia and Betica those 
ruddy varieties called Erythrean; Canusium ἃ sandy-coloured * wool; and Taren- 
tum one of a dark shade peculiar to that locality. New-shorn greasy wools have 
all a medicinal virtue. The wool of Istria and Liburnia being more like hair than 
wool, is amsuitable for making the cloths which have along nap. This is also the 
case with the wool of Salacia in Lusitania; but the cloth made from it is recom- 
mended by its plaided pattern. A similar kind is produced about Piscenz (i. 6. 
Pezenas), in the province of Narbonne, and likewise in Egypt, the woollen cloth 
of which country, having been worn by use, is embroidered and lasts sometime 
longer. The coarse wool with a thick staple was used in very ancient times for 
carpets: at least Homer speaks of the use of it. The Gauls have one method of 
embroidering these carpets, and the Parthians another. Portions of wool also 
make cloth by being forced together by themselves +. With the addition of vine- 
gar these also resist iron, nay even fires, which are the last expedient for purging 
them; for, having been taken out of the caldrons of the polishers ¢, they are sold 
for the stuffing of beds, an invention made, I believe, in Gaul, certainly in the 
present day distinguished by Gallic names: for in what age it commenced I could 
not easily say, since the ancients used heds of straw, such as are now employed 
in camps. The cloths called gausapa began to be used within the memory of my 
father ; those called amphimalla within my own, as well as the shaggy coverings 
for the stomach, called ventralia§. For the tunic with the laticlave is now first 
beginning to be woven after the manner of the gausapa. The black wools are 
never dyed. Concerning the dyeing of the others we shall speak in their proper 
places, in treating of sea-shells or the nature of herbs. 

“M. Varro says, that the wool continued to his time upon the distaff and spindle 
of Tanaquil, also called Caia Cecilia, in the temple of Sangus; and that there re- 
mained in the temple of Fortune a royal undulate toga made by her, which Ser- 
vius Tullius had worn. Hence arose the practice of carrying a distaff with wool 
upon it, and a spindle with its thread, after virgins who were going to be married. 
She first wove the straight tunic, such as is worn by tiros together with the toga 
pura, and by newly-married women. The wndulate or waved cloth was originally 


* I adopt this term as the best translation of the Latin fulvus, which, as well as 
the corresponding Greek adjective ξανθὸς, denoted a light yellowish-brown. Hence 
it was so commonly applied to the light hair, which accompanies a light complexion 
and often indicates mental vivacity, and which has consequently been always con- 
sidered beautiful. Hence also it was used to denote the appearance of the Tiber 
and other rivers, when they were rendered turbid by the quantity of sand suspended 
in their waters.—See Fellows’s Discoveries in Lycia. 

+ I haye already (see p. 391) explained this sentence as descriptive of the pro- 
cess of felting. Sillig adopts here the reading coactam. I think the sense requires 
that which I have followed, coacte. 

1 Polientium. Another reading is coguentium, “ of the boilers.” 

§ The three kinds of woollen cloth here mentioned, viz. gausapa, amphimalla, 
and ventralia, had a long nap, adapting them for bed-covers and other purposes, in 
which great warmth was required. 
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one of the most admired ; from it was derived the soriculate*. Fenestrella writes, 
that scraped and Phryxian togas came into favour about the end of the reign of 
the Divine Augustus. The thick poppied togas are of remoter origin, being no- 
ticed even so far back as by the poet Lucilius in his Torquatus. The toga pre- 
texta was invented among the Etruscans. I find evidence that kings wore the 
striped toga? ; that figured cloths were in use even in the days of Homer; and that 
these gave rise to the ¢riwmphal. To produce this effect with the needle was the 
invention of the Phrygians, on which account cloths so embroidered have been 
called Phrygionic. In the same part of Asia king Attalus discovered the art of in- 
serting a woof of gold: from which circumstance the Aééalic cloths received their 
name. Babylon first obtained celebrity by its method of diversifying the picture 
with different colours, and gave its name to textures of this description. But to 
weave with a great number of leashes, so as to produce the cloths called polymita, 
was first taught in Alexandria; to divide by squares in Gault. Metellus Scipio 
brought it as an accusation against Cato, that even in his time Babylonian cover- 
lets for triclinia were sold for 800,000 sesterces, although the emperor Nero lately 
gave for them no less than 4,000,000 sesterces ||. The pretevte of Servius Tul- 
lius, covering the statue of Fortune which he dedicated, remained until the death 
of Sejanus, and it is wonderful that they had neither decayed of themselves nor 
been injured by the worms of moths through the space of 560 years. We have, 
moreover, seen the fleeces of living sheep dyed with purple, with the coccus, or 
the murex, in pieces of bark a foot and a half long, luxury appearing to force this 
upon them as if it were their nature. 

“In the sheep itself the excellence of the breed is sufficiently shown by the 
shortness of the legs and the clothing of the belly. Those which have naked bel- 
lies used to be called apice, and were condemned. The tails of the Syrian sheep 
are a cubit broad, and in that part they bear a great quantity of wool. It is thought 
premature to castrate lambs before they are five months old. In Spain, but espe- 
cially in Corsica, there is a race of animals called musmons, resembling sheep, ex- 
cept that their covering is more like goats’-hair. The ancients called the mixed 
breed of sheep and musmons Umbri. Sheep have a very weak head, on which 
account they are obliged to turn from the sun in feeding. They are most foolish 
animals. Where they have been afraid to enter, they follow one dragged along by 
the horn. They live ten years at the longest, but in Athiopia thirteen years. 
Goats live there eleven years, and in other countries eight at the most....... 
In Cilicia and about the Syrtes goats have a shaggy coat, which admits of being 
shorn.” 


ἜΤ think it probable that soriculate cloth was a kind of velvet, or plush, so called 
from its resemblance to the coat of the field-mouse, sore, dim. soricula. I sup- 
pose soriculata to have been changed into sororiculata by repeating or at the be- 
ginning of the word. , 

+ The toga worn by the kings and other supreme magistrates among the Romans 
was called ¢rabea from the stripes, which were compared to the joists or rafters of 
a building (trades). 

+ The polymita were damask cloths; those divided by squares were plaids. The 
explanation of all these diversities and of the modes of producing them will belong 
to the Fourth Part of this work. 

|| These two sums would be respectively about 60007. and 30,0007. 
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Lib, XI. ¢. 8. 
(Referred to p. 319.) 


Speaking of the plants from which bees obtain wax, Pliny 
says: 


Falso excipitur et spartum, quippe cum in Hispania multa in spartariis mella 
herbam eam sapiant. 


“ The Spartum also is falsely made an exception, since in Spain the honey pro- 
duced in tracts covered with it often tastes of that plant.” 


Lib, XI. c..22 s. 25.—23 s. 27. 
(Referred to pp. 166, 175, 185, 197, 210.) 


Having in the preceding sections of this book given an 
account of three kinds of hymenopterous insects, which con- 
struct nests with hexangular cells, viz. bees, wasps, and hor- 
nets, Pliny proceeds to describe under the name of bombyces 
the flies which he supposed to produce silk, and of these bom- 
byces he gives three different accounts, probably taken from 
three different authors. First he mentions that which he calls 
the Assyrian bombyx, supposing it to resemble bees, wasps, 
and hornets, and therefore introducing these “ Assyrian bom- 
byces” as a fourth class of insects to be ranked with the three 
preceding. 


Quartum inter hee genus est bombycum, in Assyria proveniens, majus quam 
supra dicta. Nidos luto fingunt, salis specie, applicatos lapidi, tanta duritie, ut 
spiculis perforari vix possint. In iis et ceras largius, quam apes, faciunt: deinde 
majorem vermiculum. 

Et alia horum origo : e grandiore vermiculo, gemina protendente sui generis cor- 
nua, primum eruca fit: deinde, quod vocatur bombylius: ex eo necydalus: ex hoc 
in sex mensibus bombyx. Telas araneorum modo texunt ad vestem luxumque fe- 
minarum, que bombycina appellatur. Prima eas redordiri, rursusque texere in- 
yenit in Ceo mulier Pamphila, Latoi filia, non fraudanda gloria excogitatz rationis, 
ut denudet feminas vestis. 

Bombycas et in Co insula nasci tradunt, cupressi, terebinthi, fraxini, quercus 
florem imbribus decussum terre halitu animante. Fieri autem primo papiliones par- 
vos, nudosque: mox frigorum impatientia villis inhorrescere, et adversum hiemem 
tunicas 510] instaurare densas, pedum asperitate radentes foliorum lanuginem vel- 
lere. Hance ab his cogi unguium carminatione, mox trahi inter ramos, tenuari ceu 
pectine. Postea apprehensam corpori involvi nido volubili. Tum ab homine tolli, 
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fictilibusque vasis tepore et furfurum esca nutriri: atque ita subnasci sui generis plu- 
mas, quibus vestitos ad alia pensa dimitti. Quee vero ccepta sint lanificia, humore 
lentescere, mox in fila tenuari junceo fuso. Nec puduit has vestes usurpare etiam 
viros, levitatem propter estivam. In tantum ἃ lorica gerenda discessere mores, ut 
oneri sit etiam vestis. Assyria tamen bombyce adhuc feminis cedimus. 


“A fourth kind among these insects is that of bombyces, produced in Assyria, 
and larger than those already described. They make nests of clay, which have 
the appearance of salt. They are fixed upon stone, and are so hard that they can 
scarcely be pierced even by iron points. In them they (ἢ. 6. the bombyces) make 
wax more abundantly than bees do, and afterwards produce a larger worm. 

“ These insects have also another origin*: from an uncommonly large worm, 
which stretches out two horns peculiar to itself, is produced first a caterpillar : 
then what is called a bombylius (7. e. a cocoon): then out of it a necydalus: and 
out of this in six months a bombyx. These bombyces weave webs after the man- 
ner of spiders, so as to conduce to the luxurious clothing of women, the cloth 
being called bombycinat. The method of unravelling these webs and weaving 
them again was invented in Cos} by Pamphila, the daughter of Latoiis, who must 


* By this second kind of ‘‘bombyces’’ Pliny seems to intend those which he 
supposed to be produced among the Seres. Compare the expression “ Prima eas re- 
dordiri rursusque texere”’ in this passage, with “ labor redordiendi fila, rursumque 
texendi,” in the passage above produced from lib. vi. 17, s. 20, where he gives an 
account of the Seres. In commenting on this passage, I have shown that the webs 
which Pliny mentions, were conceived by him to resemble spiders’ webs, and that 
he supposed these to be brought to Greece, to be there separated and unrayelled 
so as to make thread, and in this state to be woven into cloth. He has taken his 
account in this passage in part from Aristotle, as quoted and explained above, 
Ρ. 163—171. He deviates from Aristotle in saying that the worm has ¢wo horns. 
He translates Aristotle’s terms σκώληξ and καάμπη by vermiculus and eruca, and 
he retains the terms βομβύλιος and νεκύζαλος without translating them. In ex- 
plaining Aristotle, I have endeavoured to prove that Lombylius meant a cocoon. 

+ Respecting the application of the terms bombys and its derivatives to silk 
and to the animal that produced it, see Aristotle as already referred to; Proper- 
tius, quoted p.178; Juvenal and Martial, p.187; Tertullian and Apuleius, p. 191 ; 
J. Pollux, p. 192; Alciphron, p. 200; Servius, p. 206; Prudentius, p. 224; Apol- 
linaris Sidonius, p. 228; Isidore, p. 229, 230; and Aldhelm, p. 240. These authors 
for the most part represent the bombyx as a worm, although Pliny supposes it to 
be an insect like a large bee, wasp, or hornet. 

1 Sillig, following Harduin and other previous editors, adopts the reading in 
Ceo, although that of nearly all the MSS. is in Coo. Gibbon, relying on the printed 
editions, supposes the worms to have been bred and the silk manufactured in Ceos. 
(Decline and Fall, ch. x1.) This opinion is likewise adopted by the late accom- 
plished Mr. Brondsted of Copenhagen in his learned Voyages et Recherches en 
Gréce, tom. i. p.84. But the only authority which he adduces besides that of 
Pliny is the line of Lucretius, in regard to which I have observed (pp. 173, 174), 
that the reading Cea is nothing but a modern conjecture, and that we ought, pro- 
bably, in accordance with some of the MSS., to substitute Coa. In the instance 
now before us the editors have gone in opposition to the MSS. in order to make 
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not be deprived of the glory of having contrived how to exhibit women in a state 
of nudity even by means of their clothing. 

“Tt is also said, that bombyces are born in the island of Cos*, the flowers of 
the cypress, terebinth, ash, and oak being animated by the exhalation of the ground, 
after they have been beaten off by the showers. It is related, that these flowers 
become first of all small naked butterflies; that by degrees, through their im- 
patience of the cold, they are bristled over with hairs and form for themselves 
thick coats against winter, pulling the down from the leaves of trees by scraping 
them with their rough feet. That this down is carded and rendered compact by 
their claws, is by and by drawn among the branches, and attenuated as if by the 
use ofacomb. That it is afterwards seized by them and rolled round their bodies 
like a nest. That persons then take them and put them into earthen vessels, in 
which they are kept warm and fed upon bran, in the course of which treatment 
they acquire a fresh plumage peculiar to themselves, after which they are sent 
forth to engage in fresh tasks. It is stated, that the woolly productions thus 
commenced become pliant by moisture, and are gradually drawn out into fine 
threads by the use of a spindle of rush. Even men have not been ashamed to 
use these cloths, on account of their lightness, which adapts them for summer 
wear. So far are we now from wearing a cuirass, that even cloth has become 
a burden. Nevertheless, the use of the Assyrian bombyx is still conceded to 
women.” 


Pliny’s account of the Coan bombyx is evidently a cloud of 
fable and absurdity, in which, however, we may discern a few 
lines of truth, probably derived from the accounts of the silk- 
worm of the Seres. The nidus volubilis of which he speaks 
seems to be meant for the cocoon. I have already observed 
that the account of the use of moisture for softening the co- 
coon is in accordance with facts. Probably, also, the state- 


this passage of Pliny accord more exactly with that already produced from the 
4th book. But such an accordance was not to be expected, since Pliny not un- 
frequently contradicts himself. By adhering to the MSS. his account agrees with 
that of Aristotle, whom he here undoubtedly follows, though he does not follow him 
accurately and minutely. It is to be observed, that the MSS. exhibit indifferently 
either Co, Coo, or Choo. In my opinion the true reading here is Co. 

It may be remarked, although it is a circumstance of no importance, that ac- 
cording to some MSS. Pamphila was the daughter of Plates, not of Latoiis, and that 
the same variety of reading is found in the corresponding passage of Aristotle. 

* Pliny here gives a third account of the origin of silk, viz. that besides the 
Assyrian bombyces, which made cells like bees, and the bombyces of Serica, which 
spun webs like spiders, another kind of bombyces were produced in Cos. His ac- 
count of these Coan bombyces appears, by his use of the word ¢tradunt, to have 
been taken only from report. It agrees with no preceding authority. It appears 
to have been followed by Solinus, as quoted above, pp. 196, 197, in regard to the 
use of moisture in softening the cocoons. 
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ment here made that the nests or cocoons of the bombyces 
were drawn out into fine threads by the use of a spindle, had 
reference to the Oriental method of performing this operation, 
as described above, pp. 216, 217. The remark immediately 
following, that some kinds of silk were worn by men in sum- 
mer on account of their lightness, coincides with the account 
given pp. 181, 182, of the law of the Emperor Tiberius, which 
would not have been enacted unless the practice had already 
commenced. By the “ Assyrian silk” (Assyria bombyce), which 
was of a superior quality and worn by women, we are probably 
to understand silk, not originally produced in Assyria, but 
obtained through the merchants of that country. On the 
same principle I have explained “ Arabio bombyce” in Pro- 
pertius. See above, p. 178. 

I think there can be no doubt that the manufacture of silk 
in Cos was discontinued after Pliny wrote, and perhaps even 
before. The Coan webs were beautiful and agreeable, but no 
doubt greatly inferior to those brought from Asia, where wea- 
ving had long been practised in its highest perfection. Hence 
the Serica was substituted for the Coa vestis, as soon as a free 
intercourse was established with the central parts of Asia. It 
is true that Isidorus Hispalensis, somewhat late in the sixth 
century, notices the manfacture of silk in Cos. But his ex- 
pression, “ Conficitur in insula Co,” must be taken as a mere 
repetition of what he found in Varro whom he expressly 
names, in Pliny, or in some other writer equally early. See 
above, p. 229. 

In the Proem to the 12th Book, Pliny mentions the ob- 
taining of garments from the Seres, “ vestes ad Seras peti,” 
as one of the most extraordinary instances of the luxury of 
the Romans in his time. In the same book (4. 5. 8), where he 
is speaking of trees, he says, “ Lanigeras Serum in mentione 
gentis ejus narravimus ;” ὁ, 6. “ We have given an account of 
the wool-bearing trees of the Seres in the mention of that na- 
tion.” He here refers to the passage above quoted from his 
6th book. An allusion to the same fact will be found in three 
other passages, viz. lib. xi. 10. s. 21; xxi. ὅ. 5.8; and xxxiv. 
14. 5.41, which I shall produce in their proper places. 
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In confirmation of the comment of Salmasius upon the au- 
thority of Pliny (see p. 185, note), I will here subjoin a pas- 
sage, in which the late distinguished naturalist Cuvier, who 
bestowed great attention upon this author, and published part 
of his Natural History with notes, expresses his opinion on the 
same subject *: 


“ἢ était impossible, qu’en parcourant, méme rapidement, ce nombre prodigieux 
d’objets, l’auteur ne fit connaitre une multitude de faits remarquables, et devenus 
pour nous d’autant plus précieux, qu’il est aujourd’hui le seul écrivain qui les rap- 
porte. Malheureusement la maniére dont il les a recueillés et exposés, leur fait 
perdre beaucoup de leur prix par le mélange du vrai et du faux qui s’y trouve en 
quantité presque égale, mais surtout par la difficulté, et méme, dans la plupart des 
cas, l’impossibilité de reconnaitre de quels étres il a précisément voulu parler. 
Pline n’a point été un observateur tel qu’Aristote; encore moins un homme de 
génie, capable, comme ce grand philosophe, de saiser les lois et les rapports d’aprés 
lesquels la nature a coordonné ses productions. [1 n’est en général qu’un compi- 
lateur, et méme le plus souvent un compilateur qui, n’ayant point par lui-méme 
didée des choses sur lesquelles il rassembie les témoignages des autres, n’a pu 
apprécier la yerité de ces témoignages, ni méme toujours comprendre ce qu’ils 
avaient voulu dire. C’est en un mot un auteur sans critique, qui aprés avoir passé 
beaucoup de temps 4 faire des extraits, les a rangés sous certains chapitres en y 
joignant des réflexions qui ne se rapportent point ala science proprement dite, mais 
offrent alternativement les croyances les plus superstitieuses ou les declamations 
d’une philosophie chagrine qui accuse sans cesse l’homme, la nature, et les dieux 
eux-mémes. 

“Si Pline a pour nous aujourd’hui peu de mérite comme critique et comme na- 
turaliste, il n’en est pas de méme de son talent comme écrivain, ni du trésor im- 
mense de termes et de locutions Latines dont l’abondance des matieres |’a obligé de 
se servir, et qui ont fait de son ouvrage l’un des plus riches dépéts de la langue des 
Romains. ..... Il est certain aussi que partout ow il lui est possible de se livrer 
a des idées générales ou ἃ des vues philosophiques, son langage prend de l’énergie 
et de la vivacité, et ses pensées quelque chose de hardi et d’inattendu qui dédom, 
mage de la sécheresse de ses enumerations, et peut lui faire trouver grace prés du 
grand nombre des lecteurs pour l’insuffisance de ses indications scientifiques. Peut- 
étre cherche-t-il trop les pointes et les oppositions, et n’évite-t-il pas toujours l’em- 
phase: on lui trouve quelquefois de la dureté, et dans plusieurs endroits une ob- 
scurité qui tient moins au sujet qu’au désir de paraitre pressant et serré: mais il 
est toujours noble et grave, et partout plein d’amour pour la justice et de respect 
pour la vertu, d’horreur pour la cruauté et pour la bassesse dont il avait sous les 
yeux de si terribles exemples, enfin de mépris pour le luxe effréné qui, de son 
temps, avait si profondément corrompu le peuple Romain. On ne peut trop louer 
Pline sous ces divers rapports, et, malgré les défauts que nous sommes obligés de 
lui reconnaitre quand nous le considerons comme naturaliste, nous ne le regardons 
pas moins comme !’un des auteurs les plus recommandables et les plus dignes d’étre 
placés au nombre des classiques parmi ceux qui ont écrit aprés le régne d’Auguste. 


* Biographie Universelle, tome xxxv., art. Pline, 


Ge 
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Lib. XII. 6s. 13, and 10s. 21—11 5. 22. 
(Referred to p. 348.) 


These two passages are chiefly translated from Theophras- 
tus, as quoted above, pp. 335—337. 


Sed (arbor) unde vestes lineas (Indi) faciunt, foliis moro similis, calyce pomi, 
cynorrhodo. Serunt eam in campis, nec est gratior villarum prospectus. 


“‘The tree from which the Indians make linen garments resembles the mulberry 
in its leaves, and the dog-rose in its calyx. It is planted in the plains, nor is the 
prospect of small vineyards* more agreeable.” 


The only material difference between the original of this pas- 
sage and Pliny’s translation of it is, that Theophrastus com- 
pares the whole cotton-plant to the dog-rose, which it certainly 
much resembles in its mode of growth and general form, 
whereas Pliny says that its calyx was like that of the dog- 
rose. This is not agreeable to the fact. 

In the second of these two passages Pliny is describing the 
trees which grew in Tylos: 


Ejusdem insulz excelsiore suggestu lanigere arbores, alio modo quam Serum. 
His folia infoecunda, quz, ni minora essent, vitium poterant videri. Ferunt cotonei 
mali amplitudine cucurbitas, que maturitate rupte ostendunt lanuginis pilas, ex 
quibus vestes pretioso linteo faciunt. Arbores vocant gossympinos, fertiliore etiam 
Tylo minore, que distat x M. pass. 

Juba circa fruticem lanugines esse tradit, linteaque ea Indicis prestantiora. 
Arabi autem arbores, ex quibus vestes faciant, cynas vocari, folio palme simili. 
Sic Indos suz arbores vestiunt. 


“Tn the higher grounds of the same island are found trees that bear wool, but 
in a different way from those of the Serest. The leaves of these trees do not pro- 
duce woolf, and except that they are smaller, might seem to be vine-leaves. They 


* Vossius (Obs. ad Melam, Hage Com. 1658, p. 266), regards villarum as the 
diminutive of vinearum. 1 have adopted his interpretation. 

+ Our author evidently alludes to his previous account of the production of silk 
among the Seres. See above, p. 441. His language in this passage, compared 
with that in the 6th book, and in ch. 4. 8. 8. of this same book, makes it clear and 
certain that he conceived the cotton-plant of Tylos to be quite different from 
the ‘wool-bearing trees of the Seres.’’ This circumstance among others proves 
how completely mistaken Sir John Barrow (as quoted above, p. 183), and other 
writers have been, who supposed that the ancient Serica was cotton, and that the 
ancients meant the cotton-plant or cotton-tree, whenever they spoke of trees pro- 
ducing wool. 

Φ It must be recollected, that the “ wool-bearing trees of the Seres’’ were sup- 
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bear gourds of the size of a quince, which burst when they are ripe, and display 
balls of down, out of which the inhabitants make cloths like valuable linen. They 
call these trees gossympines*. The lesser Tylos, which is ten miles distant, pro- 
duces them in still greater quantity. 

Juba relates that a tree produces down, and that the linen cloths made of it are 
superior to those of India; but that the Arabian trees, used to make cloths, are 
called cynas, having a leaf like that of the palm. Thus also the Indians obtain 
clothing from their trees. 


With these two passages we may compare the following, 
which evidently refers to them. 


Lib. XIII. c. 14 s. 28. 


In his account of the trees of Aithiopia, Pliny says: 


Athiopia Aigypto contermina insignes arbores non fere habet preter ‘aniferas, 
quarum natura in descriptione Indorum atque Arabiz dicta est. Propior tamen 
huic natura lane majorque folliculus granati modo mali, similesque et inter se ar- 
bores ipsz. 


“The part of Aithiopia bordering upon Egypt has few trees that are remark- 
able except the wool-bearing trees, whose nature has been mentioned in the de- 
scription of the Indians and of Arabia. Nevertheless this tree has properties more 
like wool, and a larger capsule, resembling that of a pomegranate, and these trees 
(the wool-bearing tree and the pomegranate) are also themselves similar.” 


This notice of “the wool-bearing trees of Aithiopia” may 
illustrate Virgil, as above quoted, pp. 179, 344. I think it 


probable, that the tree intended was the Gossypium arboreum 
of modern botanists. 


Τὰ} ΧΥΤ Ὁ 8 8.713. 
(Referred to p. 433.) 


Pliny gives the following account of the use of cork : 


Usus ejus ancoralibus maxime navium, piscantiumque tragulis, et cadorum ob- 
turamentis, preterea in hiberno feminarum calceatu. 


“Tt is chiefly used for the tackle of anchors, for fishermen’s seans, bungs for 
stopping casks, and ladies’ winter shoes.” 


posed by Pliny and many other authors, whose words I have produced at length, 
to bear the wool upon their leaves. 

* This sentence, and those which follow, are not translated from Theophrastus, 
but are derived from other sources. The account quoted from Juba, no doubt re- 
fers in part to the vegetable productions of Africa. An important passage relating 
to cotton will be found in the extract which follows from the 19th book. 
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Lib XIX. Proem. 5. 1—2 s. 10. 


(Referred to pp. 182, 287, 288, 318, 331, 341, 348, 359, 412, 
414, 416, 421, 422.) 


I. Ut a confessis ordiamur utilitatibus, queque non solum terras omnes, verum 
etiam maria replevere: seritur, ac dici neque inter fruges, neque inter hortensia 
potest, linum. Sed in qua non occurret vite parte? quodve miraculum majus, 
herbam esse que admoveat Higyptum Italie: in tantum, ut Galerius a freto Si- 
cilie Alexandriam septima die pervenerit, Babilius sexta, ambo prefecti: wstate 
vero proxima Valerius Marianus ex Pretoriis Senatoribus, a Puteolis nono die le- 
nissimo flatu? Herbam esse, que Gades ad Herculis columnas septimo die Ostiam 
afferat, et citeriorem Hispaniam quarto, provinciam Narbonensem tertio, Africam 
altero; quod etiam mollissimo flatu contigit C. Flavio legato Vibii Crispi Procon- 
sulis? Audax vita, scelerum plena: aliquid seri, ut ventos procellasque recipiat : 
et parum esse fluctibus solis vehi. Jam vero nec vela satis esse majora navigiis. 
Sed quamvis amplitudini antennarum singule arbores sufficiant, super eas tamen 
addi velorum alia vela, praterque alia in proris, et alia in puppibus pandi, ac tot 
modis provocari mortem. Denique tam parvo semine nasci, quod orbem terrarum 
ultro citroque portet, tam gracili avena, tam non alte a tellure tolli: neque id viri- 
bus snis necti, sed fractum tusamque et in mollitiem lane coactum, injuria ac 
summa audacia, eo pervenire. Nulla exsecratio sufficit contra inventorem dictum 
suo loco a nobis: cui satis non fuit hominem in terra mori, nisi periret et inse- 
pultus. At nos priore libro imbres et flatus cavendos, frugum causa victusque, 
premonebamus. Ecce seritur hominis manu, metitur ejusdem hominis ingenio, 
quod ventos in mari optet. Praterea ut sciamus favisse poenas, nihil gignitur fa- 
cilius: ut sentiamus nolente id fieri natura, urit agrum, deterioremque etiam ter- 
ram facit. 

II. Seritur sabulosis maxime, unoque sulco: nec magis festinat aliud. Vere 
satum state vellitur: et hance quoque terre injuriam facit. Ignoscat tamen ali- 
quis Agypto serenti, ut Arabie Indizque merces importet: itane et Galli cen- 
sentur hoc reditu? montesque mari oppositos esse non est satis, et a latere oceani 
obstare ipsum quod vocant inane? Cadurci, Caleti, Ruteni, Bituriges, ultimique 
hominum existimati Morini, immo vero Gallia universe vela texunt. Jam qui- 
dem et Transrhenani hostes: nec pulchriorem aliam vestem eorum feminz no- 
vere. Qua admonitione succurrit, quod M. Varro tradit, in Seranorum familia 
gentilitium esse, feminas linea veste non uti. In Germania autem defossi atque 
sub terra id opus agunt. Similiter et in Italia regione Alliana inter Padum Tici- 
numgue amnes, ubi a Setabi tertia in Europa lino palma: secundam enim in vi- 
cino Allianis capessunt Retovina, et in Aimilia Via Faventina. Candore Allianis 
semper crudis Faventina preferuntur: Retovinis tenuitas summa densitasque, can- 
dor que ut Faventinis, sed lanugo nulla, quod apud alios gratiam, apud alios 
offensionem habet. Nervositas filo zqualior pzene quam araneis, tinnitusque, cum 
dente libeat experiri: ideo duplex, quam ceteris, pretium. Et Hispania citerior 
habet splendorem lini precipuum, torrentis in quo politur natura, qui alluit Tar- 
raconem. Et tenuitas mira, ibi primum carbasis repertis. Non dudum ex eadem 
Hispania Zoelicum venit in Italiam, plagis utilissimum. Civitas ea Gallzciz et 
oceano propinqua. Est sua gloria et Cumano in Campania, ad piscium et alitum 
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capturam. Eadem et plagis materia. Neque enim minores cunctis animalibus in- 
sidias, quam nobismetipsis lino tendimus. Sed Cumane plage concidunt apros, 
et hi casses vel ferri aciem vincunt. Vidimusque jam tantz tenuitatis, ut anulum 
hominis cum epidromis transirent, uno portante multitudinem qua saltus cinge- 
rentur: (nec id maxime mirum, sed singula earum stamina centeno quinquageno 
filo constare:) sicut paulo ante Julio Lupo, qui in Prefectura Agypti obiit. Mi- 
rentur hoc ignorantes in Agyptii quondam regis, quem Amasim vocant, thorace, 
in Rhodiorum insula ostendi in templo Minerve, cccLxv filis singula fila constare : 
quod se expertum nuper Rome prodidit Mucianus ter Consul, parvasque jam reli- 
quias ejus superesse hac experientium injuria. Italia et Pelignis etiamnum linis 
honorem habet, sed fullonum tantum in usu. Nullum est candidius, lanzve simi- 
lius: sicut in culcitis preecipuam gloriam Cadurci obtinent. Galliarum hoc, et to- 
menta pariter,inventum. Italie quidem mos etiam nunc durat in appellatione stra- 
menti. Aigyptio lino minimum firmitatis, plurimum lucri. Quatuor ibi genera: 
Taniticum, ac Pelusiacum, Buticum, Tentyriticum, cum regionum nominibus, in qui- 
bus nascuntur. Superior pars Aigypti in Arabiam vergens gignit fruticem, quem 
aliqui gossipion vocant, plures xylon, et ideo lina inde facta xylina. Parvus est, 
similemque barbatz nucis defert fructum, cujus ex interiore bombyce lanugo ne- 
tur. Nec ulla sunt eis candore mollitiave preferenda. Vestes inde sacerdotibus 
Aigypti gratissime. Quartum genus Orchomenium appellant. Fit e palustri ve- 
lut arundine, dumtaxat panicula ejus. Asia e genista facit lina ad retia precipua, 
in piscando durantia, frutice madefacto denis diebus. Aithiopes Indique e malis, 
Arabes cucurbitis, in arboribus, ut diximus, genitis. 

III. Apud nos maturitas ejus duobus argumentis intelligitur, intumescente se- 
mine, aut colore flavescente. Tum evulsum, et in fasciculos manuales colligatum, 
siccatur in Sole, pendens conversis superne radicibus uno die, mox quinque aliis, 
in contrarium inter se versis fascium cacuminibus, ut semen in medium cadat. 
Inter medicamina huic vis, et in quodam rustico ac predulci Italie Transpadanze 
cibo, sed jam pridem sacrorum tantum gratia. Deinde post messem triticeam 
virgee ipse merguntur in aquam Solibus tepefactam, pondere aliquo depresse : 
nulli enim levitas major. Maceratas indicio est membrana Jaxatior. Iterumque 
inverse, ut prius, Sole siccantur: mox arefacte in saxo tunduntur stupario mal- 
leo. Quod proximum cortici fuit, stupa appellatur, deterioris lini, lucernarum fere 
luminibus aptior. Et ipsa tamen pectitur ferreis hamis, donec omnis membrana 
decorticetur. Medulla numerosior distinctio, candore, mollitia. Linumque nere 
et viris decorum est. Cortices quoque decussi clibanis et furnis prebent usum. 
Ars depectendi digerendique: justum e quinquagenis fascium libris quinas denas 
carminari. Iterum deinde in filo politur, illisum crebro in silice ex aqua: textum- 
que rursus tunditur clavis, semper injuria melius. 

IV. Inventum jam est etiam, quod ignibus non absumeretur. Vivum id vocant, 
ardentesque in focis conviviorum ex eo vidimus mappas, sordibus exustis splen- 
descentes igni magis, quam possent aquis. Regum inde funebres tunice, corporis 
favillam ab reliquo separant cinere. Nascitur in desertis adustisque Sole Indiz, 
ubi non cadunt imbres, inter diras serpentes: assuescitque vivere ardendo, rarum 
inventu, difficile textu propter brevitatem. Rufus de cetero colos, splendescit 
igni. Cum inventum est, aquat pretia excellentium margaritarum. Vocatur autem 
a Grecis asbestinum ex argumento nature. Anaxilaus auctor est, linteo eo cir- 
cumdatam arborem, surdis ictibus, et qui non exaudiantur, cedi. Ergo huic lino 
principatus in toto orbe. Proximus byssino, mulierum maxime deliciis circa Elim 
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in Achaia genito: quaternis denariis scripula ejus permutata quondam, ut auri, 
reperio. Linteorum lanugo, e velis navium maritimarum maxime, in magno usu 
medicine est: et cinis spodii vim habet. Est et inter papavera genus quoddam, 
quo candorem lintea preeeipuum trahunt. ‘ 

V. Tentatum est {πρὶ linum quoque, et vestinm insaniam accipere, in Alexandri 
Magni primum classibus, Indo amne navigantis, cum duces ejus ac prefecti in cer- 
tamine quodam variassent insignia navium : stupueruntque litora, flatu versicoloria 
implente. Velo purpureo ad Actium cum M. Antonio Cleopatra venit, eodemque 
effugit. Hoc fuit imperatoriz navis insigne. 

VI. Postea in theatris tantum umbram fecere: quod primus omnium invenit 
Q. Catulus, cum Capitolium dedicaret. Carbasina deinde vela primus in theatro 
duxisse traditur Lentulus Spinther Apollinaribus ludis. Mox Cesar Dictator totum 
forum Romanum intexit, viamque sacram ab domo sua ad clivum usque Capitoli- 
num, quod munere ipso gladiatorio mirabilius visum tradunt. Deinde et sine ludis 
Marcellus Octavia sorore Augusti genitus, in Aldilitate sua, avunculo x1 Consule, 
a. ἃ. Kalendas Augusti, velis forum inumbravit, ut salubrius litigantes consisterent: 
quantum mutatis moribus Catonis Censorii, qui sternendum quoque forum murici- 
bus censuerat. Vela ΠΌΡΟΥ colore czli, stellata, per rudentes, iere etiam in amphi- 
theatro principis Neronis. Rubent in cavis edium, et muscum a Sole defendunt. 
Cetero mansit candori pertinax gratia. Honor etiam et Trojano bello. Cur enim 
non et preeliis intersit, ut naufragiis? Thoracibus lineis paucos tamen pugnasse, 
testis est Homerus. Hine fuisse et navium armamenta apud eundem interpretan- 
tur eruditiores: quoniam cum sparta dixit, significaverit sata. 

VIL. Sparti quidem usus multa post secula cceptus est: nec ante Poenorum 
arma, que primum Hispaniz intulerunt. Herba et hee sponte nascens, et que 
non queat seri, juncusque proprie aridi soli, uni terre dato vitio. Namque id ma- 
lum telluris est: nec aliud ibi seri aut nasci potest. In Africa exiguum et inutile 
gignitur. Carthaginiensis Hispaniz citerioris portio, nec hec tota, sed quatenus 
parit, montes quoque sparto operit. Hine strata rusticis eorum, hine ignes faces- 
que, hine calceamina, et pastorum vestis: animalibus noxium, preterquam cacu- 
minum teneritate. Ad reliquos usus laboriose evellitur, ocreatis cruribus, manu, 
textisque manicis, convolutum osseis iligneisve conamentis. Nunc jam in hiemem 
juxta. Facillime tamen ab Idibus Maiis in Junias: hoe maturitatis tempus. 

VIII. Vulsum fascibus in acervo animatum biduo, tertio resolutum, spargitur 
in Sole siccaturque, et rursus in fascibus redit sub tecta. Postea maceratur aqua 
marina optime, sed et dulci, si marina desit: siccatumque Sole, iterum rigatur. 
Si repente urgeat desiderium, perfusum calida in solio, ac siccatum stans, com- 
pendium oper fatetur. Hoc autem tunditur, ut fiat utile, preecipue in aquis ma- 
rique invictum. In sicco preferunt e cannabi funes. At spartum alitur etiam 
demersum, veluti natalium sitim pensans. Est quidem ejus natura interpolis: 
rursusque quam libeat vetustum novo miscetur. Verumtamen complectatur ani- 
mo, qui volet miraculum zstimare, quanto sit in usu, omnibus terris, navyium ar- 
mamentis, machinis edificationum, aliisque desideriis vite. Ad hos omnes usus 
que sufficiant, minus triginta millia passuum in latitudinem a litore Carthaginis 
nove, minusque Ο in longitudinem esse reperientur. Longius vehi impendia pro- 
hibent. 

IX. Junco Gracos ad funes usos nomini credamus, quo herbam eam appellant : 
postea palmarum foliis, philuraque, manifestum est: et inde translatum a Peenis 
sparti usum, perquam simile veri est. 
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X. Theophrastus auctor est, esse bulbi genus circa ripas amnium nascens, cujus 
inter summum corticem, eamque partem qua vescuntur, esse laneam naturam, ex 
qua impilia vestesque queedam conficiant. Sed neque regionem, in qua fiat, neque 
quidquam diligentius, praeterquam eriophoron id appellari, in exemplaribus, que 
quidem invenerim, tradit: neque omnino ullam mentionem habet sparti, cuncta 
cura magna persecutus cccxe annis ante nos, ut jam et alio loco diximus: quo 
apparet, post id temporis spatium in usum venisse spartum. 


“Cu. I. To begin with those productions of the earth, which are confessedly 
useful, and which have filled not only all lands, but also the seas: flax is sown, 
and yet can neither be reckoned grain, nor garden-stuff. But in what department 
of life will it not meet us? and, what is a still greater miracle, it is a plant, which 
brings Egypt to Italy, and so rapidly, that two prefects, Galerius and Babilius, went 
from the Straits of Messina to Alexandria, the one in six days, the other in seven, 
and last summer Valerius Marianus, one of the Pratorian Senators, went there 
from Puteoli in nine days with a very gentle gale: it is a plant, which brings 
Gades near the pillars of Hercules to Ostia in seven days, this side of Spain in four, 
Narbonne in three, and Africa in two, which very thing happened with a very soft 
wind to C. Flavius, the legate of Vibius Crispus the Proconsul. How daring and 
full of wickedness is human life! that a plant should be sown for the purpose of 
receiving winds and storms: that it should be a little thing to be carried by the 
waves alone, and that now even the mainsails are not sufficient for our ships, but, 
although single trees are long enough for the yards, other sails are added above 
them: that, moreover, a sail is expanded at the prow, and another at the stern, 
and that death is challenged in so many ways: finally, that anything should spring 
from so small a seed, which can carry the whole globe to this side and to that, ap- 
pearing with so slender a stem, and rising to so small a height above the ground : 
and that it should not attempt this by its own strength, but by being bruised and 
beaten and reduced to the softness of wool, so as to accomplish the whole as the 
result of injury and extreme audacity. No execration can be too great to be ut- 
tered against that inventor, of whom we spoke in the proper place, who was not 
satisfied that man should die upon the land, but contrived that he should perish 
even unburied*. In the last book we gave various admonitions how to avoid 
showers and winds for the sake of corn and other kinds of food. But, lo! the 
hand of man sows, and his ingenuity gathers a plant, which courts the winds upon 
the sea. Moreover, to prove to us how readily it can make us pay for our teme- 
rity, nothing springs up more easily: and to make us feel that nature does not 
consent to what we are doing, it burns the soil and makes the earth worse than it 
was before. ᾿ 

“Cu. I. It is sown principally in sandy soils, and after one ploughing. No- 
thing grows more quickly. Having been sown in spring it is pulled up in sum- 
mer: and this also injures the ground. One might, nevertheless, pardon Egypt 
for sowing flax, in order to import the merchandise of Arabia and Indiat: but 
are the Gallic nations to be treated according to the same measure? and is it not 


* Tn Book vii. ch. 56. 5. 57, Pliny mentions the supposed inventors of all kinds 
of shipping. 

+ One of the chief uses of the Egyptian flax was to make sails. See above, 
p. 270. 
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enough that mountains are opposed between them and the Mediterranean sea, 
and that on the side of the ocean they are met by vacuity itself? The Cadurci, 
the Caleti, the Ruteni, the Bituriges, and the Morini, who are considered to be 
the most remote of human beings, nay, all the Gallic nations weave sails: even 
our enemies beyond the Rhine do the same, nor do their women know any other 
more beautiful kind of clothing. The mention of which circumstance suggests 
what M. Varro relates, that it is a custom peculiar to the family of the Serani, 
that linen is not worn by the women. The Germans weave linen in dwellings 
under ground. In Italy a similar practice prevails in the Regio Alliana between 
the rivers Po and Ticino. In this region the third best of all European flax after 
that of Setabis is grown; for the second best is that of Retovium near the Alliani 
and of Faventia on the Aimilian Way. The linens of Faventia are preferred on ac- 
count of their whiteness to those of the Alliani, which are always unbleached : 
those of Retovium are equally white, and have also the greatest degree of fineness 
and density, but have no down, which recommends them to some persons, and is 
regarded as an objection by others. In the equality of its strength this thread 
even exceeds that of spiders, and it sounds when you try it with the teeth. On 
account of these qualities it is worth twice as much as any other kind. This side 
of Spain produces splendid flax, which derives its excellence from the torrent 
flowing near Tarraco, in which it is prepared. This flax is also remarkable for its 
fineness, carbasa having been first invented there*. It is not long since the 
Zoelic flax first came from the same part of Spain into Italy. It is of the greatest 
use in making hunting-nets ; the city, from which it is called, is in Gallicia near 
the ocean. The flax of Cumz in Campania is also highly prized, more especially 
for catching fishes and birds, and for hunting-nets. For we use flax no less to form 
snares for the destruction of all other animals than for the destruction of ourselves. 
The hunting-netst of Cumz are strong enough to take boars; the purse-netst of 
the same material even turn the edge of iron; and we have seen them so fine as 
to pass through a man’s ring with their running cords}, one man carrying a suf- 
ficient number of them to surround a forest §. A still more extraordinary cireum- 
stance is, that each thread of these nets consists of 150 fibres, as really happened 
not long ago to Julius Lupus, who died Preefect of Egypt; and this need not sur- 
prise those who know that in the cuirass of the Egyptian king Amasis, which is 
preserved in the temple of Minerva in Rhodes, each thread is shown to consist of 
365 fibres, which fact Mucianus, being a third time consul, lately asserted at Rome 
that he had ascertained, observing, that only small relics of the cuirass are still in 
existence in consequence of the injury done to it by those who make the experi- 
ment||. The Italians also still value the flax grown among the Peligni, but only 


* This is one of the four passages, to which I referred in p. 348. It cannot be 
supposed that any kind of cotton cloth was made in Spain; and it is most pro- 
bable that this was not the meaning of Pliny, but that he used the term carbasa 
in that secondary and poetical sense, of which I have produced numerous exam- 
ples in pp. 342-347. 

+ The terms plaga and cassis are explained above, p. 417. 

+ The use of the epidromé, or running cords, is explained above, pp. 421, 422. 

§ On the practice of carrying the nets on the shoulders, see above, pp. 416, 420; 
and on the mode of extending them, pp. 414-416. 

|| Mucianus was consul the third time A.D. 75. The relic seen by Mucianus 
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for the use of fullers, since none is whiter or more like wool; as, on the other hand, 
that of the Cadurci is the most celebrated for the tickings of beds and mattresses *. 
This application of it, as well as the use of woollen flocks for stuffing the beds and 
mattresses, is the invention of the Gallic nations, the term stramentum, as used in 
Italy, being a remnant of the more ancient custom of stuffing them with straw. 
The Egyptian flax has very little firmness, but produces abundant gain. It is of 
four kinds, the Tanitic and Pelusiac, the Butic, the Tentyritic, bearing the names 
of those regions in which they are grown. [The upper part of Egypt, verging 
towards Arabia, produces a shrub, which some persons call gossipion, but the 
greater number of persons call it zy/on, and the specimens of flax obtained from it 
lina xylina. It is small, and bears a fruit like a bearded nut, out of the inner 
bombyx of which down is spunt]. Nor are any preferable to them for whiteness 


was no doubt pretended to be the same cuirass which is mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii. 183), and which Amasis dedicated to Minerva in her temple in Lindus. 

* The white and beautiful ticking, which the Romans obtained from the Ca- 
durci, was on that account called cadureum. See Juyenal, vi. 535; vii. 221. The 
account, which Pliny here gives of the origin of flock mattresses, is also given by 
him in speaking of wool. See lib. viii. 48. s. 73, as quoted above, p. 444. Strabo 
(iv. 2.2) mentions the linens of the Cadurci. 

t This is the last of the four passages, to which I have referred in p.348. I have 
there observed, that, even if it were genuine, it would afford no sufficient proof of 
the growth of cotton in Egypt in opposition to all other evidence except that of the 
passage of Jul. Pollux, which will be considered in the next Appendix. I think it, 
however, extremely probable that the passage, which I have enclosed in my English 
translation in brackets (beginning in the original with Superior pars Afgypti, and 
ending with danugo netur), is not genuine. Possibly it may have been inserted by 
Pliny himself after he had written the rest of his account ; but more probably by a 
much later hand. The nature of the work itself renders it exceedingly likely that the 
possessors of copies of Pliny’s Natural History would endeavour, as they thought, 
to enrich and improve it by the insertion of additional matter; and any sentence 
placed for this purpose in the margin, would in the course of transcription make 
its way into the text. Until the collation of MSS., now proceeding under the di- 
rection of Jahn and other eminent German philologers, is completed, we have 
no means of judging with any certainty as to the genuineness of a single disputed 
passage. I have looked into four MSS. of Pliny, which are preserved at Leyden, 
three of which belonged to Isaac Vossius, and all of which contain the 19th book ; 
I have also examined the MS. Pliny at Munich. In these five MSS. I found the 
passage without any varieties of reading which would affect the present question 
respecting the growth of cotton in Egypt. But the Munich MS. has the date 
1459, and the other four inspected by me are not much older. To the Codex 
Riccardianus at Florence, and to one or two others, critics have ascribed as high 
an antiquity as that of the ninth century; but very few MSS. of this work are 
older than the fourteenth or fifteenth century. I should not consider that even the 
authority of MSS. would prove that this passage existed in the text at a much earlier 
age than that of the oldest MS. in which it is found. A considerable part of the 
passage, viz. the words similemque barbate nucis defert fructum, is also wanting 
in most of those MSS. which contain the rest of the passage. 

If from the evidence of MSS. we turn to that of the passage itself, it will appear 
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or softness. From them are obtained the most favourite garments of the Egyp- 
tian priests. They call the fourth kind Orchomenian. It is made from a kind of 
reed which grows in the marshes, being only the downy tuft of its seed. Asia 
makes flax of broom, serving for fishing-nets, which are particularly durable, the 
shrub being steeped ten days*; the Athiopians and Indians obtain it from apples, 
and the Arabs from gourds, which, as we have said}, grow upon trees. 

“Cu. III. Among us its maturity is ascertained by two indications, which are 
the swelling of the capsule, and its yellow colour. It is then pulled out of the 
ground, tied into bundles large enough to be held in the hand, and dried in the 
sun, hanging one day with the roots turned upwards, and afterwards five days more 


almost conclusive in favour of the opinion which I have advanced. — For this pas- 
sage manifestly interrupts the sense, and the text is far more complete, intelligible, 
and consistent without it. Pliny states, that there are four kinds of Egyptian flax ; 
and he then proceeds to enumerate and describe them. He calls the first Taniticum 
ac Pelusiacum. 1 apprehend that this kind was called either Tanitic or Pelusiac, 
because Tanis and Pelusium were both cities in the district in which it grew, and 
gave their names to two contiguous mouths of the Nile. The second kind of flax 
mentioned by Pliny is the Bufic, called from the city of Butos; and the third the 
Tentyritic, called from Tentyra. He observes, that these three kinds were called 
from the regions in which they grew. He then adds, that no kinds of flax were 
snperior to these three in whiteness or softness, and that the priests of Egypt pre- 
ferred them for their clothing to any other. This account agrees with what we 
know from many other most clear and decisive testimonies; whereas the asser- 
tion that the priests wore cotton in preference to anything else, is at variance with 
all that we know with certainty upon the subject. See above, pp. 252-254. Pliny 
then proceeds to the last of the four kinds of Egyptian flax, Quartum genus Orcho- 
menium appellant. This “linum Orchomenium” was neither called, as the three 
former kinds were, from the place in which it was produced, nor was it adapted 
for making cloth. It was the down or pappus, attached to the seeds of a kind of 
reed or cane, which grew in the marshes; and it appears to be called Orchome- 
nian, because it resembled a substance procured from a similar plant at Orchome- 
nos in Beeotia. This ‘‘ Orchomenian flax’’ was no doubt used for stuffing cushions, 
beds, and pillows. Compare lib. xvi. 36. s.64-66. I have seen in the British Museum 
an ancient Egyptian cushion, the stuffing of which seemed to be the down of a kind 
of reed or cotton-grass, and which may be a specimen of this very substance. 

With respect to the passage itself, which I suppose to be interpolated, I may 
observe, that it contains some very singular expressions. What can be meant by 
“the upper part of Egypt verging towards Arabia”? The only part of Egypt 
bordering on Arabia was, as Pliny himself shows in his account of those countries 
(lib. v. ο. 11. 5.12}, the part of Lower Egypt which lay beyond Pelusium and the 
Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. The term gossipion is found in no previous author ; 
and Jombyx, which in all other cases means some kind of insect, is here applied 
to a nut. 

* Pliny again notices the use of broom for the same purpose, lib. xxiv. 9. 5. 40. 

+ Pliny here refers to what he has said about the cotton of Tylos, lib. xii. 10. 
s.21. His idea of flax obtained from apples, or rather pomegranates, in Aithiopia 
and India, was no doubt derived also from accounts of the production of cotton 
in those countries. See lib. xiii. 14. s. 28, as quoted above. p. 453. 
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with the tops of the bundles turned up and down alternately, so that the seed may 
fall in the middle. This is an effective medicine, and in the part of Italy beyond 
the Po it makes a rustic dish, which is very sweet, but has long been used only 
in sacred rites. In the next place, after the wheat harvest the stems are plunged 
into water which has been exposed to the sun, and on account of their uncommon 
lightness they are pressed down by a weight. The sufficient degree of maceration 
is indicated by the looseness of the membrane. They are then turned and dried 
in the sun as before; and, when perfectly dry, they are beaten on a stone with a 
mallet adapted for the purpose. The portion of fibres nearest to the cuticle is 
called tow, being flax of an inferior kind, and in general more fit for burning in 
lamps. Nevertheless, even the tow is combed with iron hackles until the cuticle 
is entirely removed. The inner portion of the fibres has various degrees of excel- 
lence, depending on their whiteness and softness. Even men may with propriety 
spin flax*. The bark shaken from the stems is used for stoves and furnaces. Then 
comes the art of combing and dressing. Fifteen pounds of dressed flax ought to be 
obtained from fifty pounds of the bundles. After it has been made into thread, it 
is again polished, being repeatedly immersed in water and struck upon a smooth 
hard stone ; and afterward, having been woven, it is beaten with wooden pestles, 
being always improved by being injured. 

“Cu. IV. A kind of flax has been discovered which is incombustible by fire. It 
is called live flax; and we have seen napkins of it burning upon the hearth at en- 
tertainments, and, when thus deprived of their dirt, more resplendent through the 
agency of fire than they could have been by the use of water. The funeral shirts 
made of it for kings preserve the ashes of the body separate from those of the rest 
of the pile. It is produced in deserts and in tracts scorched by the Indian sun, 
where there are no showers, and among dire serpents, and thus it is inured to live 
even when it is burnt. It is rare, and woven with difficulty on account of the 
shortness of its fibres. That variety which is of a red colour becomes resplendent 
in the fire. When it has been found it equals the prices of excellent pearls. It is 
called by the Greeks Asbestine Flax on account of its nature. Anaxilaus relates, 
that if a tree surrounded with cloth made of it be beaten, the strokes are not heard. 
On account of these properties this flax is the first in the world. The next in value 
is that made of byssus, which is produced about Elis in Achaia, and used princi- 
pally for fine female ornaments. I find that a scruple of this flax, as also of gold, 
was formerly sold for four denariit. The nap of linen cloths, obtained chiefly from 
the sails of ships, is of great use in surgery, and their ashes have the same effect 
as spodium. There is a certain kind of poppy the use of which imparts the highest 
degree of whiteness to linen cloths. 


* I apprehend the reason of this was, that the fisherman spun flax for his nets, 
and the same was done by the hunter and the fowler. See above, p.412. Flax was 
also spun into string (linea) and all kinds of cordage, and these operations were 
proper for men; whereas, the spinning of wool to make cloth was among the Greeks 
and Romans entirely the task of females. 

+ i.e. Highteen grains of this flax were worth 2s. 10d., being equal in value to 
its weight in gold. A further account of the byssus of Elis is given from Pausanias 
above, pp. 276, 277,286. The articles made from it were no doubt a beautiful kind 
of lace. 
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“Cu. V. Attempts have also been made to dye flax, and thus to infect it with the 
same insanity as woollen cloths. This was first done in the fleets of Alexander 
the Great, when he navigated the river Indus, when his generals and prefects had 
in a certain engagement varied the flags of their ships, and when the shores were 
amazed at the diversity of colows which they displayed on being filled with the 
gale. Cleopatra was both conveyed to Actium with Mare Antony and made her 
escape from thence with a purple sail, which was the signal of the admiral’s ship. 

“Cu. VI. At a later period awnings of linen were used to keep out the sun, but 
originally in the theatres only, which contrivance was first adopted by Q. Catulus, 
when he dedicated the capitol. After this Lentulus Spinther is said to have first 
introduced cotton awnings in the theatre at the Apollinarian games. By and by 
Cesar the Dictator covered with awnings the whole Roman forum, and the sa- 
cred way, from his own house even to the ascent of the Capitoline hill, which is 
said to have appeared more wonderful than the gladiatorial exhibition itself. 
Afterwards, without exhibiting games, Marcellus the son of Octavia, sister of 
Augustus, when he was Aidile and his uncle consul the eleventh time*, on the 
day before the Kalends of August, protected the forum from the rays of the sun, 
that the persons engaged in lawsuits might stand with less injury to their health. 
What a change from the manners which prevailed under Cato the Censor, who 
thought that the forum should even be strewed with caltrops! Of late sky-blue 
awnings, spotted with stars, have been extended by means of strong ropes, even 
in the amphitheatre of the emperor Nero. Red awnings are used to cover the 
atria of houses, and they defend the moss from the sun. As for the rest, white 
linen has always remained in favour. This plant was honoured in the Trojan war. 
For why should it not perform its part in battles as well as in shipwrecks ? Homer 
testifies, that a few of his warriors fought in linen cuirasses. The tackle of his 
ships was also of flax, according to some of his more learned interpreters, who 
argue that by the term sparta he meant safa, or things that are sown. 

“Cu.VII. The use of spartum commenced many ages afterwards, indeed not until 
the first invasion of Spain by the Carthaginians. This is a plant that grows of its 
own accord, and which cannot be sown, and is a rush that properly belongs to a 
dry soil, the sterility of the ground itself, which prevents anything else from being 
sown or springing up in it, being the sole cause of its production. In Africa it is 
a small and useless plant. There is a portion of this side of Spain in the vicinity 
of New Carthage, where mountains are covered with spartum, though not through 
the whole portion, but only in such districts as are adapted to its growth. It sup- 
plies materials to make couches for the country people; it serves for fires and for 
torches, and to make shoes and clothing for the shepherds. It is injurious to ani- 
mals, except that its tender tops may be eaten. The natives pull it out of the 


* The following are the dates of the display of awnings on the several occa- 
sions referred to :— 
Linen awnings first used in the theatre at the dedication of the temple of 

Jupiter by Catulus. . - τ τς τ τς cs wee Ὁ - one ΘΟΡΗΞΟΣ 
Cotton awnings first used in the theatre by Lentulus Spinther, July 6th. 63 Β.0. 
Linen used to cover the forum and Via Sacra at the gladiatorial show by 

ἈΠ ΠΕ Cr tee Gea laNoEe CO. deowo oo gd dno odin pa ceo. ὁ a4 46 B.C. 
Linen awnings extended over the forum by Marcellus, July 3Ist.... .« 23 B.C. 
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ground with some labour, having their legs protected with leggings and their 
hands with woven mittens, and by the aid of instruments made of bone or ilex. 
This may be done near winter, but with the greatest ease between the Ides of 
May and of June, at which time it is ripe. 

“Cu. VIII. Having been pulled up in bundles, it lies alive in a heap two days ; 
on the third it is separated, spread in the sun and dried, and then again tied up 
in bundles and taken under cover. Afterwards it is steeped in water, sea-water 
being best adapted to the purpose, although fresh answers when sea-water cannot 
be obtained. After being steeped it is dried in the sun, and becomes stiff again. 
In urgent cases hot water may be poured over it in a bath, and by standing to 
dry it will soon be ready for use. Having been thus treated, it is beaten in order 
to make ropes, which are chiefly used in water and are not liable to be injured by 
the sea. For ropes, which are to be used dry, hemp is preferred. But spartum 
receives nourishment even after it has been plunged in water, as if bearing in 
mind the thirst of its original situation. Its nature is such, that the ropes made 
of it may be renewed as often as you please by mixing the old with new materials. 
It is used to a wonderful extent, as may be understood by any one who will re- 
flect how in all countries it is applied in the tackle of ships, in machines for build- 
ing, and in the other necessities of human life. The materials sufficient for all 
these purposes will be found in a space extending not thirty miles in breadth from 
the shore of New Carthage, and not one hundred in length. The expense prevents 
it being carried further. 

“Cu. IX. That the Greeks used rushes to make ropes may be inferred from the 
name by which they call rushes. It is well known, that they afterwards used 
palm-leaves and the inner bark of the linden tree. In this way it is very pro- 
bable that they afterwards derived from the Carthaginians the use of spartum. 

“Cu. X. Theophrastus relates, that there is a kind of bulb growing about the 
banks of rivers, and that between its outer rind and the part of it which is eaten 
there is a woolly substance, out of which they make certain kinds of socks and 
cloths. But in the copies which I have found, he neither mentions in what 
country this is done, nor anything else with greater exactness, except that the 
bulb is called eriophoros; nor does he make any mention at all of spartum*, 
although he examined the whole subject with great care 390 years before my 
time, as I have observed in another place f, from which circumstance it appears, 
that spartum came into use since that time.” 


Lib. XXI. c. 8 5. 8. 
(Referred to p. 185.) 


Pliny, in this part of his work, describes the different kinds 
of wreaths (corone) used for head dresses; and the following 
extract shows, that in his time none were more admired than 


* JT have here supposed sparéz to be supplied after abet. The sense evidently 
requires it, and it is found in many of the older editions. 
+ Viz., lib. xv. 1. 
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those made of silk, and imported among the luxuries of In- 
dia. They were moistened with sweet-scented ointments. 
We find an allusion to the same custom in Martial, as quoted 
above, p. 187. 

Lautissimum quippe habetur, e nardi folio eas dari aut veste Serica versicolores 


unguentis madidas. Hunc habet novissime exitum luxuria feminarum. 


“‘For the handsomest and most elegant donation consists in wreaths made of 
the leaves of spikenard* or of variously coloured pieces of silk, and moistened 
with unguents. This is the latest invention of female luxury.” 


Tab, WX Χ Ὁ 218.9: 
(Referred to p. 93, note.) 


Eudicus in Hestiaeotide fontes duos tradit esse, Ceronem, ex quo bibentes oves 
nigras fieri, Nelea, ex quo albas, ex utroque autem varias; Theophrastus in Thu- 
riis Crathim candorem facere, Sybarim nigritiam bobus ac pecori. 

“‘ Hudicus relates, that in Hestiaeotis there are two fountains, Ceron and Neleus, 
and that sheep become black by drinking of the former, white by drinking of the 


latter, and mottled by drinking of both. Theophrastus says, that in Thurii the 
Crathis communicates a white colour, and the Sybaris a black, to kine and sheep.” 


Lib. XXXIII. c. 3 8. 19. 
(Referred to p. 371.) 
Describing the properties of gold our author says: 


Superque omnia netur ac texitur lane modo et sine lana. Tunica aurea trium- 
phasse Tarquinium Priscum Verrius docet. Nos vidimus Agrippinam Claudii prin- 
cipis, edente eo navalis preelii spectaculum, assidentem ei, indutam paludamento 
auro textili sine alia materie. Attalicis vero jampridem intexitur, invento regum 
Asiz. 


In addition to the translation and remarks which I have 
introduced above (p. 371), I need here only observe, that Dio, 
in his account of the naval combat exhibited by Claudius (lib. 
lx. 33.), calls the paludamentum, or scarf, worn by Agrippina, 


* The spikenard of the ancients was a kind of Valerian, the Valeriana Jata- 
mansi of many botanists and the Nardostachys Jatamansi of Decandolle. See 
Dr. Royle’s Botany of the Himalaya Mountains, and Lady Calcott’s Seripture 
Herbal, p.446—461. The leaves of this plant are of a form by which they are 
no less adapted for making wreaths than those of olive, myrtle, or any other 
plant. 


Savarese 
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χλαμὺς διαχρύσος, and that Tacitus (Ann. xii. 56.) calls it 
chlamys aurata*. 


Lib. XXXIV. 14 5. 41. 
(Referred to p. 185.) 


Describing the different kinds and qualities of iron, Pliny 
says, that by far the best was that of Serica, and adds :— 


Seres hoc cum vestibus suis pellibusque mittunt. 


“‘The Seres send this with their cloths and skins.” 


Lib. XX XV. 9 5. 36. 
(Referred to pp. 65, 372.) 


Opes quoque tantas acquisivit, ut in ostentatione earum Olympiz aureis literis 
in palliorum tesseris insertum nomen suum ostentaret. Postea donare opera sua 
instituit, quod nullo pretio satis digno permutare posse diceret, sicuti Alemenam 
Acragantinis, Pana Archelao. 


“He also acquired so great wealth, that at Olympia he ostentatiously displayed 
his own name inserted in golden letters in the squares of his shawls. Afterwards 
he determined to give his works away, because he said it was impossible to ex- 
change them for any adequate price; he thus gave his Alemena to the people of 
Agrigentum, and his Pan to Archelaust.” 


Lib. XXXVI. 19 5. 31. 
(Referred to p. 358.) 


Amiantus alumini similis nihil igni deperdit. 


“Amiantus, which is like alum, loses no part of its substance by being put into 
the fire.’’ 


* Compare the articles Chlamys (p. 223) and Paludamentum (p. 704) in Smith’s 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

+ The shawls, or whittles (pallia), worn by Zeuxis, were woven in a plaid pat- 
tern, as appears from the use of the word essere, i.e. squares. In the older editions 
we find inteatum instead of insertum. But the latter appears to be the true read- 
ing, and it implies only that the possessor had his name in some way marked within 
the squares in gold letters, perhaps by the use of the needle, and not by that of the 
shuttle. 

ὦ In a subsequent part of this section Pliny mentions a Pan painted by Proto- 
genes, and in lib, xxxvi. 5 s. 4. two different groups of sculpture representing 
Olympus and Pan; but they appear to have been different from the group repre- 
sented above in Plate IT. 


ya 
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Lib. XXXVII. 3 s. 11. 
(Referred to p. 413.) 


Tanta copia invecta, ut retia arcendis feris podium protegentia succino noda- 
rentur. 


“Such a quantity was brought, that the nets placed above the podium for keep- 
ing off the wild beasts, were knotted with amber.” 


Lib. XX XVII. 10 5. 54. 
(Referred to p. 359.) 
Asbestos in Arcadiz montibus nascitur coloris ferrei. 


“ Asbestos of the colour of iron is produced in the mountains of Arcadia.”’ 


Lib. XX XVII. 13 s. 77. 
(Referred to pp. 185, 450.) 


In the edition from which I have quoted the preceding ex- 
tracts, we find, for the first time, the conclusion of Pliny’s 
immortal work as he wrote it. The fine MS. of it in the li- 
brary of the Earl of Leicester at Holkham concludes, as various 
other MSS. do, with the words “ Experimenta pluribus modis 
constant primum pondere” (lib. xxxvil. 13 s. 76.); after which 
is written, “ Imperfectum videtur opus hoc suum reliquisse 
Plinius Secundus, aut morte praeventus, aut aliis longe ab 
urbe negotiis ppeditus, ut in principio libri ex Przefatione 
Suetonii Tranquilli facile deprehenditur.” Many other MSS. 
go on a little further than the Holkham MS., viz. the above- 
mentioned Munich MS. and others, to “desinens nitor,” in 
the same section, and many to “ambitur mari,” in the next 
section. With these last words all the editions preceding 
that of Sillig conclude, and none of the editors take any no- 
tice of the deficiency. The conclusion to the whole work was 
discovered a few years ago in the Bamberg MS., which con- 
tains the last six Books, and which in the opinion of Jahn, 
who discovered and collated it, was written in the tenth cen- 
tury. 
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In this passage, so happily recovered and restored, Pliny 
states what were the most valuable things that are obtained 
from several different sources; ‘and among the rest he says, 
that of things obtained from leaves the most valuable are 
spikenard and silk cloths: “In fronde (maximum est pre- 
tium) nardo, Sericis vestibus.” This statement is evidently 
founded on the same supposition which we have met with 
before in Pliny, and which is repeated by many other authors, 
that silk is the down of certain leaves scraped together and 
afterwards spun. 


APPENDIX ΚΕ. 


On THE ONOMASTICON OF JULIUS POLLUX. 


I reGReT that unexpected circumstances have prevented me 
from pursuing as I intended, the investigation of the question 
respecting the critical value of the text both of Pliny and of 
J. Pollux, as now published. Also I have in vain endeavoured 
to obtain a sight of C. F. Ranke’s dissertation on the latter 
author, which, as I infer from a perusal of his discourse, De 
Lexici Hesychiani Origine, would have afforded me valuable 
aid and information. The following observations must for 
the present suffice, being the best that I can offer in relation 
to one of the most valuable works of classical antiquity, which 
in my opinion well deserves to be edited from new sources 
and with far greater care and industry than have yet been be- 
stowed upon it. 

At page 315 I have referred to the following passage :— 

Ἔστι δὲ καὶ χιτὼν ἀμοργικός" ᾿Αντιφάνης δέ φησιν ἐν Μηδείᾳ, “Hy χιτὼν 
apopywos.—Lib. vii. ο. 18, p. 269, ed. Aldi. 
It is evident that ἀμοργικὸς ought to be ἀμόργινος. 

2H 2 
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At pp. 192, 274, 310, 349, I have referred to the following 
passage, which is found in the same book with the last, and 
very soon after it :— 

Τὰ δὲ ἀμόργινα, γίγνεσθαι μὲν τὰ ἄριστα ἐν τῇ ἀμόργῳ, λίνου δ᾽ οὖν καὶ 
ταύτας εἶναι λέγουσιν" ὁ δὲ ἀμόργινος χιτὼν, καὶ μόργις ἐκαλεῖτο. 

ΚΕΦΑΛΑΙΟΝ ἘΠΤΑΚΑΙΔΈΚΑΤΟΝ. 


Περὶ βυσσίνων. 


Καὶ μὴν καὶ τὰ βύσσινα, καὶ ἡ βύσσος, λίνου τι εἶδος παρ᾽ ᾿Ινδοῖς" ἤδη δὲ 


καὶ παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις, ἀπὸ ξύλου τι ἔριον γίγνεται, ἔξ οὗ τὴν ἐσθῆτα λινοῦ ἄν 
τις μᾶλλον φαίη προσεοικέναι, πλὴν τοῦ πάχους" ἔτι γὰρ παχύτερος τῷ δένδρῳ 
καρπὸς ἐπιφύεται, καρύῳ μάλιστα προσεοικὼς, τριπλῷ τὴν διάφυσιν" ἧς δια- 
στήσας, ἐπειδὰν εὐανθῇ τὸ ὥσπερ κάρυον, ἔνδοθεν ἐξαιρεῖται, τὸ ὥσπερ ἔριον" 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ κρόκη γίγνεται" τὸν δὲ στήμονα, ὑφιστᾶσιν αὐτῷ λινοῦν" τὰ δὲ ἐκ βομ- 
βύκων, σκώληκές εἰσιν οἱ βόμβυκες, ἀφ᾽ ὧν τὰ νήματα ἀνύενται, ὥσπερ ὁ 
ἀράχνης" ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ τοὺς σῆρας ἀπὸ τοιούτων ἑτέρων ζώων ἀθροίζειν φασὶ τὰ 
vpacpara.—Lib. vii. cc. 16,17. p. 272, ed. Aldi. 

The whole of this passage, together with the remainder of 
the seventeenth, and the whole of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth chapters, is wanting in a large proportion of the MSS., 
although the editors do not notice the omission, and the MSS. 
themselves present no indication that they are here defective. 
It appears probable, that the leaf containing this portion of 
the book was lost from some very ancient copy, and the tran- 
scribers of this copy, having neglected to supply the defect, 
have thus continued it through a great number of copies. 

By the kind permission of the Rey. Dr. Bridges, the Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining a very fine MS. of the ‘Onomasticon’ in 
the library of that college, which belonged to John Claymond, 
its first President. It is in quarto, on linen paper, and is 
numbered 1542. From an inscripticn at the end we learn 
that the name of the scribe was Aimilius. It appeared to me 
that this MS. was as old as the thirteenth century, and per- 
haps older. I have also examined the Codex Augustanus at 
Munich, which Seber used in preparing his edition published 
A.D. 1608. It is an octavo volume, on cotton paper, and 
has been supposed to be as old as the fourteenth century ; it 
appeared to me very inferior both in age and in value to the 
preceding. Another MS., of still less authority, is also pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Munich. It is numbered 202, 
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is on linen paper, and was written by Georgius Byzantinus 
in Crete. My learned friend, the Rev. John Kenrick of York, 
has at my request examined three MSS. in the Medicean Li- 
brary at Florence, viz. Plut, 28. Cod. 32; Plut. 58. Cod. 1; 
and Plut.58.Cod.26. These three were written in the fifteenth 
century. The Codex Antwerpianus belonged to Demetrius 
Chaleondylas. It was collated, and its various readings used 
to some extent in preparing the splendid edition which is en- 
riched with the notes of Ktihn, Lederlin, and Hemsterhusius 
(Amstel. 1706). The collation is in the Hunterian Library 
at Glasgow, being marked Q. 1. 16, and I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it. I am thus enabled to state, that the 
whole of the passage above indicated, including the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth chapters, with the end of 
the sixteenth, is wanting in seven of the most important MSS. 
viz. one at Oxford, two at Munich, three at Florence, and one 
which belonged formerly to the Jesuits’ College at Antwerp. 

I now proceed to take notice of two MSS. which contain 
this passage. One of these is in the Medicean Library, and 
was examined for me by Mr. Kenrick. It is of the fifteenth 
century. The other is the Codex Vossianus, which I was en- 
abled to examine through the kindness of M. Geel, the princi- 
pal Curator of the Royal Library at Leyden. This MS. is in 
folio, on linen paper, very clearly written, but not older than 
the fifteenth century. It belonged to Zacharias Caimus, an 
eminent physician at Milan, and afterwards to Isaac Vossius, 
who quotes it in various parts of his writings, calling it “ op- 
timus noster Codex.” It is also highly extolled by πη and 
Hemsterhusius. Nevertheless, its value appears to me to con- 
sist in its fulness and completeness, the majority of the MSS. 
being remarkable for their large and frequent omissions, rather 
than in its age and authority. We ought undoubtedly to fol- 
low it (see above, pp. 274, 349, 350) in the reading παρὰ δὲ 
᾿Ινδοῖς instead of παρ᾽ ᾿Ινδοῖς. Moreover I found in it the 
reading ἀμοργὶς, which is evidently the correct reading, in- 
stead of μοργίς. 

It remains to be inquired whether the above passage, as 
now edited, receives further support from the authority of the 
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Kditio pee foam, which I have quoted it. This beautiful 
edition was published by Aldus Manutius, at Venice, in the 
year 1502. It was prepared for the press by Scipio Cartero- 
machus (or Forteguerra), who was the secretary of the New 
Academy established at Venice, under the auspices of Aldus, 
for the publication of the Greek Classics*. We cannot doubt 
that in’ preparing it this learned editor used the MSS. of Pol- 
lux belonging to the library of St. Mark, as Marcus Musurus, 
another member of the same academy, published Hesychius 
some years afterwards from a MS. in the same library ; and, 
as Marcus Musurus has been proved to have taken great liber- 
ties in making additions to the MS. which he employed, it is 
not impossible that Scipio Carteromachus may have done the 
same. I have not had an opportunity of inspecting the MSS. 
of Pollux at Venice, but I learn from the printed catalogue 
that the only three MSS. in that library, which contain the 
seventh book, viz. Codd. 493, 513, 529, are not older than the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century t. 

Such a work as the ‘Onomasticon’ was quite as liable as 
Pliny’s ‘ Natural History’ to be interpolated by the insertion 
of passages, first placed in the margin and introduced in the 
course of transcription into the text. In the collation of the 
Codex Antwerpianus I found a notice of such additions under 
the title, “Supplementa et Diverse Lectiones in margine MS.” 
But no passage could have more of the appearance of such an 
origin than the phrase ἤδη δὲ καὶ παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις in the pre- 
ceding passage. The original reading probably was as fol- 
lows :— 

Kai μὴν καὶ ra βύσσινα, καὶ ἡ βύσσος λίνου τι εἶδος. Tapa δὲ Ἰνδοῖς ἀπὸ 
ξύλου τι ἔριον γίγνεται, &e. 

“And, moreover, there are cloths of byssus, and byssus is a kind of flax. But 
among the Indians a sort of wool is produced from trees,” &c. 

The owner of a MS. copy having been informed of the 
growth of cotton in Egypt, added in the margin ἤδη δὲ καὶ 
map Αἰγυπτίοις, and thus the clause crept into the text. If 


* Memorie di S. Carteromaco da Ciampi, pp. 9-18. 
7 Greca ἢ. Marci Bibliotheca Cae: Manuscriptorum, Venet. 1740, pp. 257, 
277, 286. 
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this supposition be correct, the clause, though proceeding 
from an unknown author, affords evidence of the growth of 
cotton in Egypt as early as the fourteenth century, this being 
the earliest date of any MS. in which we have reason to sup- 
pose that the clause exists. 

That cotton was not grown at an earlier date in Egypt 
appears probable from the fact, that Abdollatiph, the Arabian 
physician, who visited Egypt A.D. 1200, and whose account 
of the plants of that country we possess, does not mention 
cotton. If it had grown there in his time, it 15 strange, if not 
impossible, that this industrious and intelligent observer 
should have omitted to notice so important and remarkable a 
plant. Some centuries later Prosper Alpinus directed his 
attention in like manner to the natural history of Egypt; and 
in his work De Plantis Aigypti (c.18.), he says that “the 
Egyptians import cotton for their own use; that the Gossy- 
pium herbaceum, from which cotton is obtained in Syria and 
Cyprus, does not grow in Egypt; and that the Gossypium 
arboreum is only cultivated in the gardens, and in very small 
quantity, its down not being used for spinning.” He says, 
however, that the Arabians make webs of it, which they call 
Sessa. From the silence of Abdollatiph, considered in con- 
nexion with the testimony of Prosper Alpinus, we have reason 
to believe that the cotton-tree, Gossypium arboreum, was intro- 
duced into Egypt some time after the commencement of the 
thirteenth century; and we may suppose the writer of the inter- 
polated passage of Julius Pollux, ἤδη δὲ καὶ, «.7.r., and perhaps 
also the writer of the corresponding interpolation in Pliny, to 
have lived after that time and to allude to this event. 

Some light may also, perhaps, be derived from the testimony 
of Belon, who visited Egypt in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, thirty years before Alpinus. He makes no mention 
of the growth of any kind of cotton in Egypt; but he found 
the cotton-tree (Goss. arboreum) in Arabia, at the north of the 
Arabian Gulf, near Mount Sinai (Ods. /. il. 6. 60.), and he says 
the Arabs made cloth of the cotton. These observations, 
while they support the testimony of Alpinus, may explain the 
passage of Pliny, which I have supposed to be interpolated ; 
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for the writer of that passage, whoever he was, may have al- 
luded to growth of the cotton-tree in this part of Arabia bor- 
dering upon Egypt. 

Ihave only to add, that those who have asserted the fact of 
the cultivation of cotton by the ancient Egyptians on the au- 
thority of Pliny and Pollux, observe in confirmation of this 
opinion, that Rosellini “found the seeds of the cotton-plant 
in a vessel*.” Dr. Bowring has also told me, that he found 
mummy children wrapped in cotton-wool at Abydos. It is 
probable that both the cotton-wool and the seeds had been 
imported. 


* Kenrick on Herodotus, ii. 86, p. 113. 


[From the Antichita d’ Ercolano, tomo ii. p. 273.] 
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of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 

Epwarp Exper, M.A., Head Master of Durham School. 

Wititam ALEXANDER GREENHILL, M.D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Joun T. Graves, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in 
University College, London. 

ALGERNON GRENFELL, M.A., one of the Masters of 
Rugby School. 

ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Jowett, M.A., Fellow and.Tutor of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 


Henry Geo. Lippext, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

CHARLES PETER Mason, B.A. 

WiuraMm Prate, LL.D. 

C. ΕΞ. Pricnarp, B.A., Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. 

Wituiam Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow. 

Freperic Ritscut, Px.D., Professor in the University 
of Bonn. 

LEONHARD ScuMitz, Px.D., late of the University of 
Bonn. 

Puitip SmiTH, B.A. 

Wuu1aM Sit, LL.D., Px. Ὁ. (Editor). 

ARTHUR P. Srantey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
University College, Oxford. 

AvotF Sraur, Px. D., Professor in the Gymnasium 
of Oldenburg. 

RogerT Wuiston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


The nature of this Work will be sufficiently understood from the title. It is almost superfluous to remark, 
that something better is required than we yet possess in the English language for illustrating the Biography, 
Mythology, and Literature of the Greek and Roman writers, and for enabling a diligent student to read them 
in the most profitable manner. The writings of modern German philologists, as Niebuhr, Savigny, Béckh, 
K. Ο. Miller, Wachsmuth, Droysen, Drumann, Brandis, Ritter, Welcker, Bode, Westermann, Lobeck, and 
others, as well as the works of some of our own scholars, as Thirlwall, Arnold, and Clinton, have cleared up 
many of the difficulties connected with these subjects, and enabled us to attain to more correct knowledge and 
more comprehensive views than were formerly possessed. The articles in this Dictionary will be founded on a 
careful examination of the original sources, with such aids as may be derived from the best modern authorities : 
and such of the articles as are susceptible of it will be illustrated by Woodcuts from Ancient Coins. 

The Biographical articles in this Work will include the names of all persons of any importance which occur 
in the Greek and Roman writers, from the earliest times down to the extinction of the Western Empire in the 
year 476 of our era, and to the extinction of the Eastern Empire by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
in the year 1453, The lives of historical personages occurring in the history of the later Roman and Byzantine 
Empires will be treated with comparative brevity, but accompanied by sufficient references to ancient writers 
to enable the reader to obtain further information, if he wishes. More space will be given to the Greek and 
Roman writers than to any other articles in the work, partly because we have no complete history of the Greek 
and Roman Literature in the English language, and partly because the writings of modern German scholars 
contain a store of valuable matter on this subject, which has not yet found its way into English books, and has 
hitherto only partially, and in a few instances, exercised any influence on our course of classical instruction. 
In these articles an account of the Works as well as of the Lives of the Writers will be given ; and at the end 
of each article alist of the best editions of the works will be mentioned, together with the literature which 
belongs to them. In the Mythological articles the mystical school will be avoided, and those principles fol- 
lowed which have been developed by Voss, Buttmann, K. Ὁ. Miiller, Lobeck, and others. It is almost 
unnecessary to observe that the plan of this work includes the names of the Artists of Antiquity, Sculptors, 
Painters, Architects, and the like: in their Lives mention will be made of all their works which are still extant, 
and of the places where they are preserved. 

A list of the names of the Contributors will be given, and the initials of each Writer’s name will be attached to 
those articles which he has written, 

The plan of this Work, as the name imports, does not include names of places; but it is proposed to treat of 
this subjec tin ‘* A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography,” of which further announcement will be made. 


2 WORKS PUBLISHED BY TAYLOR AND WALTON, 


Completion of the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 


Just Published, in one Octavo Volume of 1100 pages, price 36s. cloth lettered, 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 
EDITED BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Pu. D. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


The Articles in the Volume have been contributed by the following Writers :— 


ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph, D. 

JoxHN WILLIAM Donatpson, M.A., late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

WILLIAM Fisusurn Donkin, M.A., Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 

Witiiam ALEXANDER GreenuitL, M_D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

BenJamin Jowett, M.-A., Fellow and Tutor of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 

CHARLES RANN KENN»EDY, M.A., late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

Tuomas Hewitt Key, M.A., Professor of Comparative 
Grammar, University College, London. 

Tignry Gerorce Lippe.ut, M,A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


Grorce Lone, M.A., Professor of Latin, University 
College, London, 

Joun Smita Mawnsrietp, M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

J. NArRIEN, Esq., Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

WituramM Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow. 

A. Ricu, Jun., B.A, {Bonn. 

Leonnarp Scumitz, Ph. D., late of the University of 

Puiiie Suit, B.A. 

WiLiiam Situ, Ph. Ὁ. 

Ricuarp WestMACcotr, Jun., Esq. (Camb. 

Ropert Wuiston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 

R. N. Wornem, Esq. 

James Yates, M.A., F.R.S, 


‘* We do not pretend to have examined this Dictionary throughout; but the articles which we have consulted 
appear to us admirably done: they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet not cumbrously so, with accurate knowledge ; 
the best and /atest authorities are constantly cited.—It was a work much wanted, will be invaluable to the young stu- 
dent, and, as a book of reference (it is a single, handsome, double-columned 8yvo), will be most acceptable on the 
library table of every scholar.”—Quarterly Review, June 1842. 

‘© As a Dictionary, it is not only the best aid to the study of Classical Antiquity which we possess in our language, but 
will also tend to develop and serve to guide that refined taste which it is the great object of classical studies to produce.” 

‘* Valuable as this Dictionary must be to the students of ancient literature, it will be of scarcely less service to the 
students of ancient art ; for the illustrations have been selected with care and judgment.”"—A theneum, January 30, 1841. 

‘« The authorities are in every instance carefully quoted ; there is an earnest avoidance of redundancy and repe- 
tition in the articles, which invariably present the largest possible quantum of solid knowledge in the smallest possible 
space : and we have not been able to detect a single instance of pedantry or false pretension. It is one of the few 
classical productions of English origin which may challenge comparison with the greatest publications of Germany ; it 
stands alone amongst the contemporaneous fruits of European research ; and is destined to become a standard yolume 
for universal reference, transmitted, as it is sure to be, through every existing language, and forming, as it does, an 
indispensable manual in this branch of education.” —Atlus, June 25, 1842. 


GB The Work may also be had in Three Sections, or in Thirty-one Parts. 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Gireck, 


ALLEN’S (DR. A.) NEW GREEK DE- 


LECTUS: being Sentences for Translation from 
Greek into English, and English into Greek; 
arranged in a systematic progression. By Dr. 
Raphael Ktthner. Translated and edited from 
the German. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 


** This Delectus consists of sentences for translation, 
both from Greek into English and from English into 
Greek, arranged in sections under the several classes of 
inflections and formations ; each section being preceded 
by an alphabetical vocabulary of the words employed in 
it which have not been met with before. It is an analy- 
tical and synthetical praxis on the forms of the Greek 
language, communicating, by the way, considerable 
knowledge of the syntax, and information on points con- 
nected with the Greek writers.’’— Preface, 


ALLEN’S (DR A.) CONSTRUCTIVE 
GREEK EXERCISES, for teaching Greek 
from the beginning by writing. 12mo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


** The pupil, on beginning Greek, needs no book be- 
sides this. He has here Grammar, Vocabulary, and 
Exercise Book. After learning to write the alphabet 
with ease, he will read over the remarks in the first les- 
son, and proceed at once to translate the sentences into 
Greek. One piece of information is communicated after 
another in the most gradual manner, and whatever has 
been learnt is constantly called into practice by frequent 
repetition. Facts are imparted as the pupil wants.to apply 
them ; information is given as it is required.”— Preface. 


JESCHYLUS, PROMETHEUS& PERS A, 
Accurately reprinted from the text of Wellauer. 
Edited’ by Gzorce Lone, Esq., A.M., Professor 
of Latin in University College, London. Feap. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. each, sewed. 


FOUR GOSPELS, IN GREEK, FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS; Grixsspacn’s Text, with 
the various Readings of Mixu and others, Marginal 
References, ὅθ. Feap 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Instructors have often expressed a desire to see 
an edition of the Four Gospels printed separately 
for the use of students beginning to learn the 
Greek Language. Such a work is now presented 
to their notice. The text chosen is that of Gries- 
bach, as being the one most critically correct. The 
variations, however, between it and Mill’s are 
particularly marked, so that no difficulty is likely 
to arise in the use of it from a difference of edi- 
tions. References to parallel passages are placed 
at the side of each page to assist the student ina 
theological view of the subject : and an improye- 
ment has been made in the mode of reference, 
by observing a distinction between parallels of 
single passages or words, and those which furnish 
an harmonious narration of the same events. 

On the whole, it is hoped that usefulness, cheap- 
ness, and beauty of execution will be found united 
in this edition of that portion οὗ the Greek Scrip- 
tures generally used in Schools. 
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GREEK AUTHORS, SELECTED FOR 
THE USE OF SCHOOLS; containing portions of 
Lucian’s Dialogues, Anacreon, Homer’s Iliad, 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and Herodotus. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


GILLESPIE’S (G. K.) A.M., FORMATIVE 
GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*“This work is designed to facilitate the acquisition of 
the Greek language by the application of the principle, 
that Grammar will be more effectually learned by observ- 
ing rules for formation, than by committing tables of 
examples to memory."—Preface. 


GREEK TESTAMENT ; from Grtsszacn’s 


Text, with the various readings of Mitt & Scuotz. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. With Two tinted Engravings, 6s. 


This Edition contains a Chronological Table 
consisting of Three Parts,—A Harmony of the four 
accounts given by the Evangelists—an Index to 
the Acts of the Apostles—and a Chronology of St. 
Paul's Life and Writings. 


HARDY’S ANABASIS OF CYRUS, Boox 
I., Cuaprers 1 to 6. Literal and Interlinear 
Translation of the First Chapter, and a Lexicon 
to the whole, in which the words are divided into 
their several parts, and Derivatives are collected 
under their respective Roots. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

““This book has evidently been prepared with great care 
and judgment ; it is rather a new thing to see so much 
accurate scholarship in a Lexicon for schoolboys. To 
those who do not approve of interlinear translations, the 
work will be as useful as to those who do. It may be 
used independently of the interlinear part. The words 
in the Lexicon are arranged under the roots, whence the 
roots are ascertainable on sound principles; the crude 
forms of the nouns and adjectives are given, and the in- 
fiections of verbs which occur are rigidly analyzed. Itis 
hoped that works like the present will have the effect of 
introducing a more rational system of yerbal analysis than 
is prevalent in schools generally.”—Eclectic Review. 


HERODOTUS ; Edited by Grorcr Lone, 
Esq., 4.M., Professor of Latin in University Col- 
lege, London, Complete in 1 yol. 12mo, 6s. 6d. cl. 

This Edition is a reprint from the Text of 
ScHWEIGHZUSER, with one or two unimportant 
differences. Prefixed are some short Remarks on 
certain Passages and Readings, together with a Col- 
lation of GAISFoRD and SCHWEIGHZUSER. 


HERODOTUS, A SUMMARY OF; by 
GeorGe Lone, Esq., A.M. With a Table of the 
Travecs oF Heropotus, of Commercial Articles 
mentioned by Herodotus, Chronological Table, &c. 
12mo, 4s. cloth. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS, AN INDEX TO; Gro- 


GRAPHICAL, HistoricaL, &c. By the Rev. H. H. 
Davis. 12mo, 4s. cloth. 8vo, 5s.Gd. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Tue First Six Books ; 


with an interpaged Translation, line for line, and 
numerous Notes. 12m, 6s, 6d. cloth, 


LINWOOD’S (REV. W.) LEXICON TO 
AESCHYLUS ; containing a Critical Explanation 
of the more difficult Passages in the Seven Tra- 
gedies. 8vo. 


THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR; 


designed to exhibit in small compass the Elements 
of the Greek Language. Edited by a GRADUATE 


of the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition. 


12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


* “Tn this third edition various alterations have been 
made, though the bulk of the book is not thereby increased. 
It has been the object in this edition to simplify still fur- 
ther the elements of Greek grammar, and, with this view, 
to lead the pupil to a consideration of the etymological 
principles laid down in Mr. Long’s ‘ Observations on the 
Study of the Latinand Greek Languages.’ This, however, 
has only been done so far as would harmonize with the 
general plan of the book, without making it differ mate- 
rially from the preceding editions.”—Pref. te Third Edit. 


PLATO: THE APOLOGY or SOCRATES, 
the CRITO, and Part of the PHDO; with Notes, 
(translated into English) from STALLBAuM and 
ScuuerermacHer’s Introductions. Edited by Dr. 
Wm. Smith. 12mo, 4s. θά. cloth, 


**Tt has been justly considered by many scholars, that 
the Apology of Socrates and the Crito might be read with 
great advantage in the higher classes of our schools, and 
it has been partly with the view of supplying a suitable 
edition for such a purpose that I have been induced to edit 
the present work. The Apology and the Crito are written 
in an easy style, and are almost entirely free from those 
philosophical discussions which render the greater part of 
Plato’s writings unsuitable for the use of schools. They 
also form the best introduction to the study of Plato, from 
the information they convey respecting the life and cha- 
racter of Socrates, of which it is necessary to have some 
knowledge in order to understand many parts of Plato’s 
writings.""—Editor. 

ConTéeNTS oF THE Work :—An Introduction to the 
Apvlogy of Socrates—The Apology of Socrates— 
Introduction to the Crito—The Crito—Notes on 
the Apology of Socrates—Notes on the Crito— 
Part of the Phedo—Notes on the Phedo. 


TAYLER’S (REV. CHARLES) INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE ART OF COMPOSING 
GREEK [AMBICS, in Imitation of the Greek Tra- 
gedians, designed for the Use of Schools. 12mo 2s, 6d. 


WHAT IS THE POWER OF THE 
GREEK ARTICLE, and how may it be expressed 
in the English Version of the New Testament? By 
JouHN TAYLOR, ὃς. 6d. cloth. 


WIGGERS’ (Dr. G.) LIFE or SOCRATES, 


translated from the German, with Notes. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. 

** Tn order to make the work as complete as possible, 
the Editor has added extracts from the works of more 
modern writers, and has in some cases given his own opi- 
nion upon those points in which Wiggers appeared to him 
to have taken an erroneous view of the subject. The Life 
of Socrates is undoubtedly one of the most difficult, and 
at the same time one of the most interesting subjects con- 
nected with the history of ancient philosophy, and in the 
absence of any better work, it is hoped that the following 
pages will not be unacceptable to English scholars.” 

ConTENTs :—Life of Socrates, by Wiggers—Life of So- 

crates, by Diogenes Laertius—Schleiermacher on 
the Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Edited by 
GroerGce Lone, Esq., A.M., Professor of Latin in 
University College, London, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 
Second Edition, with a short Summary, and an 
Index of Proper Names. 

** The text is founded on an examination of MSS: 

Readings ; and the Variations of Dindorff, Bornemann, 

and Poppo, are given at the bottom of the page.” 


XENOPHON FOR BEGINNERS. The 
Battle of Cunaxa, and the Death and Character of 
Cyrus, from Xenophon’s Anabasis, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
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ALLEN’S (DR. A.) NEW LATIN DE- 
LECTUS: being Sentences for Translation from 
Latin into English, and English into Latin; 
arranged ina systematic progression. 12mo, 4s.clh. 

** This Delectus consists of sentences for translation, 
both from Latin into English, and from English into 
Latin, arranged in Sections under the several classes of 
inflections and formations; each Section being preceded 
by an alphabetical yocabulary of the words employed in 
it, which have not been met with before. It is an ana- 
lytieal and synthetical praxis on the forms of the Latin 
language, communicating, by the way, considerable 
knowledge of the syntax, and information on subjects 
connected with the Latin authors.””—Preface. 

‘©The principal feature in this Delectus is that the 
pupil’s acquisitions in grammar are, as he proceeds, 
continually turned to account in translating and com- 
posing Latin. The rules are by this means made more 
intelligible to him, and he is led to feel an interest in them, 
derived from the experience of their utility. The plan 
appears to be very wellcarried out. Among some useful 
additions is a table of all the idioms which occur in 
the work.” — Westminster Review, 67. 

ALLEN’S (DR. A). ETYMOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS OF LATIN VERBS. For the use 
of Schools and Colleges. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“*It is manifestly the production of an acute mind, 
working on very extensive stores of information ; and the 
higher classes of Latin students who neglect the atten- 
tive study of this volume will pass over the most complete 
development of the principles of the Latin language that 
has yet appeared in an English form.”— Atheneum, 
June 11, 1836. 

ALLEN’S (DR. A.) ECLOG CICERO- 
NIANZ; containing Narrations, Maxims, De- 
scriptions, Characters, Philosophical Pieces, and 
letters. Selected from the Works of Cicero. 12mo, 
4s. cloth. 


C/AESAR’S HELVETIC WAR. In Latin 


and English, Interlinear, with the original Text at 
theend. 12mo, 2s. cloth. 


CASAR FOR BEGINNERS. Latin and 


English; with the original Text at the end. 12mo, 
3s, 6d. cloth 


CASSAR.—BELLUM BRITANNICUM. 


The sentences without points. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


CHEAM LATIN GRAMMAR. An Intro- 
ductory Grammar of the Latin Language, taken 
principally from Zumpt. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 


EXERCISES ON CASAR’S HELVETIC 
WAR. 12mo, Is. θά. cloth. 


CICERO.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. 12mo, 


sewed, ls. 


CICERO.—TABLE OF REFERENCE TO 
CICERO’S LETTERS, inoneChronological Series; 
compiled from the edition of C. G. Schiitz. 12mo, 
sewed, θὰ. 


EXTRACTS FROM C/ESAR’S COMMEN- 
TARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR; connected 
by a brief Narrative in English. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bd. 


HALL’S PRINCIPAL ROOTS OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE, simplified by a display of 
their incorporation into the English Tongue; with 
copious Notes. Fourth Edition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


“ΒΥ the principal roots of the Latin language, are to 
be understood those only which produce the great body 
of the language; and such has been the nature of the 
selection, that after these, and the vocabulary of deriva- 
tives, together with the rules for derivation, shall have 
been acquired, a pupil will not require to consult his 
dictionary more than about once, on an average, in every 
two hundred words he may meet with in the authors 
usually read.”’—Preface. 


HODGSON’S (PROVOST OF ETON) 
My?Tno.ocy For VERSIFICATION ; or, a Brief Sketch 
of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse, and designed for the 
use of Classical Schools. Fourth Edition, 12mo, 3s. 
cloth. 

** This work is intended to be entirely elementary, and 
the author has made it as easy as he could, without too 
largely superseding the use of the Dictionary and Gradus. 
By the facilities here afforded, it will be possible, in many 
cases, for a boy to get rapidly through these preparatory 
exercises ; and thus, having mastered the first difficulties, 
he may advance with better hopes of improvement to 
subjects of higher character, and verses of more difficult 
composition." —Preface. 


HODGSON’S (PROVOST OF ETON) 
MytHouosia Versipus Latinis AccOMMODATA. A 
A Key to the above, 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


HODGSON’S (PROVOST OF ETON) 
SELECT PORTIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 
conyeyed in sense for Latin Verses; intended 
chiefly for the use of Schools. Third Edition, 
12mo, 35. 6d. cloth. 

“ΤΠ this work the author has attempted to combine, 
with fresh facilities in the technical part of the exercise, 
an introduction to the knowledge of Sacred History. The 
Bible confessedly abounds in subjécts well adapted to 
Poetry, and, perhaps, affords examples of such phrase- 
ology as may sometimes less unsuitably be imitated in 
Latin than in English versification.”—Preface. 


HODGSON’S (PROVOST OF ETON) 
EXCERPTA E TESTAMENTO VETERI. A 
Key to the above. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HODGSON’S (PROVOST OF ETON) 
Sacrep Lyrics; or, Extracts from the Prophetical 
andother Scripturesof the Old Testament ; adapted 
to Latin Versification in the principal Metres of 
Horace. 12mo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 8 

** The author has endeavoured to adhere to the sacred 
text as closely as the idiom of the Latin would admit, and 
by these means to introduce the classical student to an 
early acquaintance with the beauties of the prophetical 

Scriptures.” —Preface. 


HODGKIN (J.) EXCERPTA EX BASTII 
COMMENTATIONE PALZOGRAPHICA, cum 
Tabulis Lithographicis XX. 6vo, 6s. cloth. 


Extract from a Letter of the Bishop of Salisbury to 
Sir Henry Elvis. 

**T should have been most glad to have possessed Mr. 
Hodgkin's Excerpta ex Bastii Commentatione Palzogra- 
phica, when I was preparing a new edition of Dawes’s 
Miscellanea Critica. To young students in Greel: litera- 
ture it must be an inestimable acquisition.” 


LATIN AUTHORS, selected for the use 
of Schools ; containing portions of Phedrus, Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Virgil’s Aneid, Cesar, and Taci- 
tus. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE LONDON. LATIN GRAMMAR ; 
including the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English, 
accompanied with Notes. Edited by a Graduate 
of the University of Oxford Eleventh edition, 
12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW LATIN READING-BOOK ; con- 
sisting of short Sentences, easy Narrations, and 
Descriptions, selected from Czsar’s Gallic War ; 
arranged in a systematic progression. With a 
Dictionary. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“The plan of this work differs in one important point 
from other works of a similar kind. The sentences have 
been selected exclusively from Czsar’s Commentary on 
the Gallic War, instead of being taken from different 
authors, as has usually been the case. There is an 
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obvious advantage in this plan; the same words are con- 
tinually repeated by the same author in a simple narra- 
tive; and the pupil thus becomes accustomed to his style, 
and finds the work of translation grow easier every day, 
which cannot be the case when the extracts are taken 
from many different authors, whose style must of course 
vary exceedingly.” —Preface. 


SMITH’S (DR. W.) LATIN EXERCISES 


for beginners, Second Edition. 12mo, ὅς. 61. cl. 
** These exercises are intended for the use of pupils 
who have not yet learnt anything of the Latin language ; 
and they form at the same time a Grammar, Vocabulary, 
and Exercise Book. It has been found by experience 
that many adyantages result from this mode of teaching 
the language. It relieves the learner at the commence- 
ment of his study from the drudgery of committing to 
memory the declensions, conjugations, and rules of syn- 
tax, which under the common system he is obliged to do 
before he is allowed to translate an English sentence into 
Latin ; and at the same time it gives him an interest in 
, the subject, which is the best guarantee for his progress. 
No form is required to be learnt till it is actually wanted 
in the composition of a sentence; and the examples, 
which are given under each rule, are so numerous that 
the pupil will find it difficult, even if he wishes, to forget 
the lesson he has been taught.”—Preface. 


TABLES OF THE INFLEXIONS OF 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 12mo, cloth, 6d. 


TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes translated into 
English, from Ruperti, Passow, Walch, and Bét- 
ticher’s remarks on the style of Tacitus. 12mo, 
5s., cloth. 

«« This edition of the Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals of Tacitus, has been undertaken 
with the view of supplying a deficiency which has been 
experienced by many teachers. The Germania and 
Agricola are the only parts of Tacitus which have been 
hitherto published with explanations in English for the 
use of schools: and it has been justly considered that the 
First Book of the Annals, on account of the interesting 
and important information which it contains, deserves to 
be more generally read than it is at present in the higher 
classes of our schools.”—Pre/ace. 


VIRGIL’S AANEID. The First Six Books, 
with an interpaged translation, line for line, and 
numerous Notes. Second Edition, 12mo, 6s. 6d. 

The greater part of the notes have been selected 

from the works of Davidson, Adams, Trapp, &c. 


English. 


ADDISON’S ESSAYS ON TASTE AND 
THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
Reprinted from the Spectator. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R.G. 
Latuam, A.M., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University College, London. 1 vol. 
8vo, 12s. cloth. 

ΚΕ It is, in truth, a most learned and laborious inquiry 
into some of the more abstruse points in general Gram- 
mar, and in that of the English language in particular, 
commencing with its historical descent and connexions, 
and including the causes of many of its peculiarities of 
structure and condition. By the word Grammar, in or- 
dinary parlance, is understood a number of rules; where- 
as the work before us, so far as it has attained to the 
character of a well-ordered design, is a repertory of the 
reasons which are at the bottom of rules.” 

““The book opens with an elaborate display of the 
origines of the English tongue, of the various languages 
which have contributed their portion to its formation. 
The second part enters into an investigation of ‘ sounds, 


letters, pronunciation, and spelling.” The third treats 
of Etymology in its connexion with what are familiarly 
termed the accidents of the language ; and it contains a 
vast assemblage of facts, forming the ‘ scantlings’ of a 
true and luminous theory of their origin and causation. 
Parts LV. and V. discuss the subjects of Syntax and Pro- 
sody.’’—Atheneum, Feb. 5, 1842. 

“‘ The concluding portions of the book are occupied 
with a logical examination into the Syntax and Prosody 
of our language, and to these it is that we would direct 
the attention of every reader, whether he be desirous 
of obtaining an insight into the structure and relations 
of his mother tongue or not. They will amply repay an 
attentive perusal, clear up many doubts that have pre- 
viously perplexed him, correct errors, explain apparent in- 
consistencies, and open to his view a variety of nice dis- 
tinctions, to which all who aim at correct composition 
would do well to attend.”—Glasgow Reformer’s Gazette, 
July 18, 1842. 


WOOD’S (REV. S.) GRAMMAR OF 
ELOCUTION, in which the Five Accidents of 
Speech are explained and illustrated. Second 
Edition. 1]2mo, 3s.6d., cloth. 


—= 


German. 
WITTICH’S (W.) GERMAN GRAM- | STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS, 


MAR. 12mo, 6s. 6d., cloth. 
FROM THE PREFACE, 

. ** My Grammar differs materially from those of my pre- 
decessors. I wish it to be considered as the work of a 
man who for a great length of time has served the public 
in his line, and at the close of his services thinks it proper 
to give an account of the manner in which he has per- 
formed the task he has engaged in by his own choice. I 
have been a teacher of the language for thirty years, and, 
of course, have had frequent opportunities of comparing 
the two languages—that which I taught, and that in which 
I conveyed my instructions. The most important results 
of my experience are laid before the public in this 
Grammar.” 

** This book is essentially a practical one. It is the 
result of thirty years’ experience in teaching German, 
and, as such, cannot fail of being very useful. Many 
parts of the subject are treated with great ability and 
skill, and we can confidently recommend this Grammar 
to learners of the German language. Becker’s is much 
too philosophical in form and phraseology, at least for 
learners. Mr. Wittich’s will be found very easy and in- 
telligible.”—Eclectic Review, Sept. 1842. 

GERMAN FOR BE- 


GINNERS; or, Progressive Exercises in the Ger- 
man Language. Second Edition. 5s. cloth. 


KEY to the above. 


12mo, 7s., cloth. 


with a literal Interlinear Translation, on the plan 

recommended by Locke; with a Grammatical 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTs :—Adam’s Death—The Vine—The Child 
of Mercy, by Von Herder—Amyntas, by Gess- 
ner—Duschmanta—The Acorn—The New Crea- 
tion—The Tears, by Krummacher—The Destl- 
nation of Man, by Fichte. 

INTRODUCTION TO A COURSE OF 

GERMAN LITERATURE. In Lectures to the 

Students of University College, London. By Lup- 

wic Von MiuxsLENFELS, LL D. 8vo, 7s. 

YEHRING’S GERMAN LESSONS :-— 

1. DIE ROSE, in German, with a free and literal 
Interlinear Translation from the German into 
English. 16mo, 2s. 

2. THE ROSE, in English, with a free and literal 
Interlinear Translation from English into Ger- 
man. l6mo, 2s. 

3. SHOW AND USE, in English, with a free 
and literal Interlinear Translation from Eng- 
lish into German. 16mo, 2s. 

4. DIE SCHAU and DER NUTZEN, in Ger- 
man, with a free and literal Interlinear 
Translation from the German into English. 2s, 


6 WORKS PUBLISHED BY TAYLOR AND WALTON, 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS—Continvep, 


French. 


GILLESPIE’S (G. K.) FORMATIVE 
FRENCH GRAMMAR; containing Rules for 
forming all the Inflexions of the language. 12mo, 
15. 


KEY TO THE FRENCH 
GENDERS; an Analysis of the Terminations of 
all the Substantives in the Language, exhibited in 
a Tabular Arrangement, by which the Gender of 
any French Noun may be instantly ascertained. 
9d. 


COMPLETE COURSE or τὴ FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By P. F. Mervet, Professor of 
French in University College, London. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR, divided into Three 


Parts; the Pronunciation, the Accidence, and 
the Syntax. New Edition. 12mo, bound, 5s. 6d. 


*¢ All the rules we find arranged in this Grammar with 
the utmost simplicity and perspicuity, none occupying 
more than two lines ; and arranged in so convenient a 
manner as to render reference very easy. At the same 
time every rule is illustrated by a number of plain prac- 
tical sentences, such as are wanted in the common inter- 
course of life, and are made familiar by exercises of a 
similar kind. The tables of declensions and conjugations 
are also admirably clear. It is almost impossible 
to represent sound to the eye; yet the rules of pro- 
nunciation laid down in this book are so systematic and 
precise, as to render them a great help to those who have 
had some oral instruction.”—Monthly Review. 


PRONUNCIATION AND ACCIDENCE, in 
1 vol. 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 


SYNTAX. 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 


KEY TO THE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 


LE TRADUCTEUR; or, Historical, Dramatic, 
and Miscellaneous Selections from the best 
French Writers ; on a plan calculated to ren- 
der Reading and Translation peculiarly service- 
able in acquiring the Speaking and Writing of 
the French Language ; accompanied by expla- 
natory Notes; a Selection of Idioms, and con- 
cise Tables of the Parts of Speech and of Verbs. 
New Edition. 12mo, bound, 5s. 6d. 


‘©The author has been careful to select such pieces 
only as are instructive and entertaining, and may be 
placed, without reserve, in the hands of youth of both 
sexes,—to embrace every possible variety in word, phrase, 
or sentence, and to afford a ready exemplification of the 
rules of grammar, by appropriate remarks, and nume- 


rous notes on those peculiarities which form the most 
difficult parts of the French language.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE DE LA 
FRANCE; containing an Essay on French 
Literature, with Specimens of the best Authors, 
from the earliest period to the present time ; 
comprising the higher departments of Litera- 
ture, and forming a Sequel to ‘* Le Traducteur.” 
12mo, bound 68. 

** The selections have been made with good taste and 
sound judgment. There are explanatory notes at the 
end, in which the student in French is materially assisted 
in comprehending not only the difficulties, but the beau- 
ties of French phraseology.”—Monthly Review. 


DICTIONARY OF DIFFICULTIES; or 
Appendix to the French Grammar. Second 
Edition. 12mo, bound, 4s. Containing an 
Explanation of the peculiarities of the French 
Language—Complete List of Adjectives, showing 
why they are placed before or after the Sub- 
stantive—Comprehensive List of Idioms and 
Proverbs now in use—List of Conjunctive and 
Adverbial Phrases, showing the manner in 
which they are formed from each other—List 
of all the Verbs, with their appropriate Prepo- 
sitions—Nature of the French Reflective Verbs 
—Complete List of Synonyms—Free Exercises, 
gradually+ increasing in difficulty—Mercantile 
Expressions, Phrases, and Letters—Elements 
of French Composition. 


SYNOPSIS or tar FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
12mo0, cloth, ὃς. 6d. 
TABLE OF ALL THE FRENCH PARTS 


OF SPEECH AND ALL THE VERBS. 
Printed on a Card, 6d. 


SISMONDI: The Battles of Cressy and 


Poictiers, in French and English, Interlinear, on 
Locke’s plan; with Grammatical Notes and the 
Original Text. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


YEHRING’S FRENCH LESSONS :— 


1. LA ROSE, in French, with a free and literal 
Interlinear Translation from the French into 
English. 16mo, 2s. 


2. THE ROSE, in English, with a free and 
literal Interlinear Translation from English into 
French. 16mo, 2s. 


Etaltan. 


PANIZZI’S (DR.) EXTRACTS FROM 
ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS. 1 thick vol. 
12mo, 10s. 6d. boards. 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 

Alfieri— A lgarotti—Baldi— Baretti—Bembo— Benti- 
voglio— Boccaccio—Caro — Castelvetro — Castiglione— 
Cellini—Colombo—Costanzo — Davila— Filangieri—Fi- 
zenzuola — Foscolo — Galilei— Gozzi — Guicciardini— 
Machiavelli—Magalotti— Manzoni— Metastasio — Pin- 
demonte — Porto—Tasso—Testi—Tiraboschi—Varchi— 
Vasari. With three stories from Novelle Antiche. 


** This is a most useful little volume, the compilation 
of Signor Panizzi, containing choice extracts from the 
best writers in the Italian language. We can safely re- 
commend it as a text-book for all who apply themselves 


to the Italian language, as well suited to the object it pro- 
fesses to have in view.” —New Monthly Magazine. 


PANIZZI’S (DR.) ELEMENTARY ITA- 
LIAN GRAMMAR. 12mo, 3s. bound. 

STORIES FROM ITALIAN PROSE 
WRITERS, in Italian and English, Interlinear, 
on Locke’s plan, with the pronunciation marked, 
Grammatical Notes, and the Original Text. 12mo, 
ὥς, 6d. cloth. 


CONTENTS. 

A Visit to England and Holland; a Visit to England 
to buy Horses; by Alfi¢ri.—A very learned Dream; a 
Physician in the Seraglio at Constantinople; by Ba- 
rétti—A Gambler justly Punished; the Countryman 
Outwitted ; by Castiglibne—Labour and Idleness, by 
Filangiéri. 
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HURWITZ’S (PROFESSOR) GRAMMAR 
OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. Third Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 17s. cloth. 


«© Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is greatly recommended by 
his coming down to beginners, as they really are, whilst 
most grammatical works seem to be written only for stu- 
dents, as they should be, according to the theories of 
grammarians, who forget the difficulties with which they 
themselves were ence entangled. The tables of Hurwitz 
are more complete than those of other Hebrew Gram- 
mars.” 

“* Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary work 
of its kind extant in the English language.”—Journal of 
Education. No. 9. 

“ὁ There is a philosophical tone throughout the work. Its 
observations are addressed to the understanding, and the 
memory is considered only as an accessory faculty.”— 
Atlas, June 12, 1831. 

*«Mr. Hurwitz has given to the world a Grammar 
which, for lucid arrangement, has been rarely equalled. 
It is a work which may be understood by a child, and yet 
the most advanced proficient may consult it with advan- 
tage.”—Atheneum, June 18, 1831. 


-ETYMOLOGY & SYNTAX 
OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. Third Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged. 8vo, 12s., cloth. 


——_——___—__ ELEMENTS OF THE HE- 
BREW LANGUAGE. Third Edition, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 


“Jt is the best Hebrew Spelling Book now extant in 
the English language.” —Journal of Education. 


HEBREW TALES ; selected 
and translated from the Writings of the ancient 
Hebrew Sages; with an Essay on the uninspired 
Literature of the Hebrew. 12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


—  VINDICIZ HEBRAIC ; 
a Defence of the Hebrew Scriptures as a vehicle 
of Revealed Religion ; occasioned by the recent 
Strictures and Innovations of Mr. J. Bellamy : and 
in Confutation of his Attacks on all preceding 
Translations, and on the established Version in 
particular. 8vo, boards, 7s. 


- CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS—Conminvep. 
Webrewo. 


““ To come to their own times and country, he could 
not help admiring, a few years ago, a work written by a 
Hebrew gentleman, resident in England, which abounded 
in Biblical lore and sound criticism of no common order ; 
and he had still later read a pamphlet * by the same gen- 
tleman, vindicating his persuasion from the calumnies 
that had been thrown out against it, written in that tone 
of calm dignity which was so expressive of conscious in- 
nocence.”—Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the Jewish Civil Disabilities’ Bill. (From the Ziimes, 
Aug. 2, 1833.) 

* Letter to J. L. Goldsmid, Esq., against Cobbett’s 
calumnies. 


GENESIS (BOOK OF), in English He- 
brew, accompanied by an Interlinear Translation, 
substantially the same as the authorised English 
Version, Philological Notes, and a Grammatical 
Introduction. By WILLIAM GREENFIELD, M.R.A.S. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 8s., cloth. 


The same, with the Original 
Text in Hebrew characters. 8vo, 10s.6d. cloth. 

“61 take this opportunity of acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to an elementary work, which should be in the hands 
of all self-taught students—‘ The Book of Genesis in 
English Hebrew, by William Greenfield.” The great ob- 
stacle to the solitary beginner is the reading and pronun- 
ciation, In learning a strange written language, Nature 
teaches us to employ three instruments—the eye, the ear, 
and the mouth; the eye for the appearance of the word, 
the ear for its sound, and the mouth for the mechanical 
formation of thesyllables. Each of these operations con- 
tributes to support the memory. If either of them be 
absent, one channel of memory is closed. In my first 
attempts at Hebrew, the ear and the tongue were idle, 
because I had no test of pronunciation. I was guided by 
the look of the word alone; and it frequently happened 
that I consulted the Lexicon for the same word of which 
I had ascertained the meaning in the preceding verse. 
Could I have pronounced the word, I should have been 
certain as to its identity. Mr. Greenfield has invented 
a simple method of approximation in English letters to 
the received method of pronouncing the original.” 

From ‘‘ Suggestions respecting the Neglect of the He- 
brew Language as a qualification for Holy Orders. By 
RicHARD WILLIAM JELF, B.D., Preceptor to his Royal 
Highness Prince George of Cumberland, and Canon of 
Christchurch, late Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College.’ 


INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 


FOR SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, AND PERSONS WISHING TO RECOVER 
THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF LATIN AND GREEK. 


LOCKE’S: SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, restoring the Method of 
Teaching formerly practised in all Public Schools. The Series consists of the following Interlinear Trans- 
lations; with the Original Text, in which the quantity of the doubtful Vowels is denoted; critical and 


explanatory Notes, &c. 


«“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years in scraping together so much miserable Latin and Greek, as may 
be learned otherwise, easily and delightfully, in one year.”—MILTON. 


*,* By means of these Works, that excellent System of Tuition is effectually restored which was 
established by Dean Colet, Erasmus, and Lily, at the foundation of St. Paul’s School, and was then 
enjoined by authority of the State, to be adopted in all other Public Seminaries of learning throughout 


the kingdom. Each volume, 2s. 6d. 


Latin. 
1, PHxpRus’s FABLES oF SOP. 
2. Ovip’s MetamorpHoses. Book I. 
3. Vireiv’s Znerp. Book I. 
4. Parsing Lessons To VIRGIL. 
5, Casar's INVASION oF BRITAIN. 


6. Tacitus’s Lire or AGricoLa. Part 1. 


Greek. 
1. Luctan’s Diatocues. Selections, 
2. THz ODES oF ANACREON. 
3. Homer’s Itiap. Book I. 
4, Parsina Lessons τὸ Homer. 
5. XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I. 
6. Hreropotus’s Histories. Selections. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY TAYLOR AND WALTON, 


INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS—Conrtinuep. 


Ttalian. French. 
Stories From ITALIAN WRITERS :—ALFIERI, SisMonDI; THE Batries or Cressy AND 
BARETTI, CASTIGLIONE, &c. PorcTiERS 
German. 


Stories FRomM GERMAN WRITERS. 


The Connexion of the several Parts, as well as the general Principle and Authority of the whole Series, 
is exhibited at large in - 


An EssAy, EXPLANATORY OF THE SysSTEM. 


12mo . . . 2s. 6d. 


Also, to accompany the Latin and Greek Series, 


12mo 
12mo 


Tue Lonpon LATIN GRAMMAR, 
Tus Lonpon GREEK GRAMMAR, 


2s, δὰ. 
3s. 6d. 


. . - . . 


. . ° . . . 


fPlethod of Study. 


Tue course of Study to be pursued in the use of these 
Books is fully developed in the Preface to each vo- 
lume: but the principal directions there detailed may 
be thus briefly presented at one view. 


1. Let the student of the Latin language commence 
with the FasLes or PHz&pRus, and by the aid of the 
Interlinear Translation and Notes, make himself tho- 
roughly master of the sense of each Fable in the single 
Latin Text ; so thoroughly, as to be able, not only to 
render the original, word for word, into English sen- 
tences, but also, when examined without the book, to 
give the English for each Latin word, and, again, the 
Latin for each English, unassisted by the connexion of 
the story. 


2. Having acquired from Phedrus a considerable 
number of common Latin words, without attempting 
their grammatical analysis, let him proceed, in exactly 
the same manner, with the First Book of Ovip’s Mr- 
TAMORPHOSES, Which will make a large addition to his 
vocabulary in words of less common use. The reading 
of this book should be accompanied with the study of 
the Accidence, as given in the London Latin Grammar. 
Taking small portions at a time, as, for instance, the 
first declension of Nouns with the first lesson of Ovid, 
the student should remark what words in the lesson ap- 
pear to correspond in form to any of those cases,—and 
so on, till the distinction of the Parts of Speech is 
clearly understood, and the Tables of Declension are 
learned by heart. 


3. The regular inflections of the language being thus 
acquired from the examples in the Grammar, let him 
take up the First Book of Vixew’s /ne1D, and after 
construing the Latin text, as in Phedrus and Ovid, 
according to the Interlinear Translation, let him learn 
to analyse each sentence from the supplementary vo- 
lume of ParsinG Lessons ; which will enable him, not 
only to assign every word in each lesson to its proper 
part of speech, but to give a full description of its pe- 
culiar modification, if inflected from its simple form. 
In this stage of his course he will derive great benefit 
from frequently altering the signs and forms of nouns 
and verbs in the single English Version, so as to require 
the use of different cases, tenses, ὅσο of the same Latin 
word—an exercise which will give him complete power 
over the Inflections of the language. 


4. Let him now proceed with Casar’s INVASION OF 
Britain ; and accompany each reading with a small por- 
tion of the Latin Syntax, in the same manner as he ac- 
companied Ovid with the Accidence of the Grammar. 
This will gradually render him familiar with the Con- 
struction of the language. The style of the Commen- 
taries is remarkably easy of Construction, and there- 
fore peculiarly adapted for this exercise; which is 
further facilitated by the Rules of Syntax, in the Lon- 
don Latin Grammar, being principally exemplified 


from this part of Czsar, and the Book of Virgil’s 
/Eneid already analysed. After finishing Czsar, he 
should recur to the Virgil, which he before used only 
as a praxis of inflection, and make himself master of 
the construction by the rules of Syntax, and also of 
the scanning of each line by the rules of Prosody. 


5. In reading the Lire ΟΕ AGricoLta by Tacitus, he 
should endeavour to combine in each lesson the exer- 
cises of inflection and construction which hitherto he 
has taken separately ; describing single words accord- 
ing to their several declensions, and compound phrases 
according to their several dependencies. 


In learning the Greek language, precisely the same 
method may be followed in the correspondent Parts of 
the Series. 


1, Lucran’s ΠΑ θοῦ ΕΒ furnish a copious Vocabulary 
as the elementary volume, 


2. ANAcREON’s ODEs present a variety of simple sen- 
tences, from which to distinguish the Parts of Speech, 
as given in the London Greek Grammar, 


3. HomEr’s In1ap, accompanied by the supplemen- 
tary volume of Parstns Lessons, inyolyes a complete 
Praxis in the Inflections of the language, 


4. XenorHon’s MEMORABILIA give am introduction 
to Syntax, which will be further familiarised by recur- 
ring to the Iliad. 


5. Heroporus’s Historigs supply an interesting sub- 
ject-matter, on which to practise in combination the 
various exercises separately performed in the previous 
volumes. 


After thus going through the Latin or Greek series, 
the student is strongly recommended to recur to the 
earlier volumes, in the same order as before, and to 
exercise the whole of his grammatical knowledge in 
each of those parts, as well as in the last, using the 
Interlinear Translation as little as possible, and giving 
more attention to the Noles than in his first reading. 

By the completion of this Elementary Course, he 
will not only be perfectly competent to enter on the 
reading of other Classic Authors, without the aid of 
a translation, but will be prepared with a valuable 
store of words and phrases for Greek and Latin Com- 
position. The practice of writing in each language 
according to these models will ensure a critical ac- 
quaintance with their peculiar delicacies: and al- 
though, in commencing a new author, the young 
learner must require some assistance from judicious 
commentators, yet, as far as the language is concerned, 
he may rest assured he is already in possession of its 
leading properties and powers. 


SN 
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28, UPPER GOWER STREET, LONDON. 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


MATHEMATICS, 


DE MORGAN’S (AUGUSTUS) ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 


Royal 12mo, 4s. cloth. 


** Instead of merely learning a number of rules by rote, 
the pupil learns to refer everything to reason, and he is 
taught how to do so; and thus he will often be able to 
ascertain the meaning of an ambiguous passage, or sup- 
ply the defect of an imperfect proof. It is only thus that 
any knowledge of the principles of Arithmetic can be 
acquired ; and althovgh it is not necessary to resort to 
those considerations to attain practical facility in perform- 
ing arithmetical operations, we have little doubt that this 
will be gained quite as rapidly under instruction, such 
as Professor De Morgan’s treatise affords, as it is from 
the old course of mere rules and examples, and it will cer- 
tainly be gained better.”—Journal of Education, No. |. 

‘* Since the publication of the first edition of this 
work, though its sale has_ sufficiently convinced me 
that there exists a disposition to introduce the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic into schools, as well as the prac- 
tice, I have often heard it remarked that it was a 
hard book for children. I never dared to suppose 
it would be otherwise. All who have been engaged 
in the education of youth are aware that it is a hard 
thing to make them think; so hard, indeed, that masters 
had, within the last few years, almost universally aban- 
doned the attempt, and taught them rules instead of 
principles ; by authority, instead of demonstration. This 
system is now passing away; and many preceptors may 
be found who are of opinion that, whatever may be the 
additional trouble to themselves, their pupils should 
always be induced to reflect upon, and know the reason 


Edition. Royal 12mo, 9s., cloth. 


Fourth Edition. 


of, what they are doing. Such I would advise not to be 
discouraged by the failure of a first attempt to make the 
learner understand the principle of a rule. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that, under the present system, five 
years of a boy’s life are partially spent in merely learning 
the rules contained in this treatise, and those, for the 
most part, in so imperfect a way, that he is not fit to 
encounter any question unless he sees the head of the 
book under which it falls. Ona very moderate compu- 
tation of the time thus bestowed, the pupil would be in 
no respect worse off, though he spent five hours on every 
page of this work. The method of proceeding which I 
should recommend would be as follows :—Let the pupils 
be taught in classes, the master explaining the article as 
it stands in the work. Let the former, then, try the 
demonstration on some other numbers proposed by the 
master, which should be as simple as possible. The very 
words of the book may be used, the figures being changed ; 
and it will rarely be found that a learner is capable of 
making the proper alterations, without understanding 
the reason. The experience of the master will suggest 
to him various methods of trying this point. When the 
principle has been thus discussed. let the rule be distinctly 
stated by the master, or some of the more inte!ligent of 
the pupils; and let some very simple example be worked 
at length. The pupils may then be dismissed, to try the 
more complicated exercises with which the work will 
furnish them, or any others which may be proposed.”— 
Preface. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, preliminary to the Differential Calculus, 


and fit for the higher ciasses of Schools in which the Principles of Arithmetic are taught. 


Second 


«* What a benefite that onely thyng is, to have the witte whetted and sharpened, I neade not travell to declare, sith 


all men confesse it to be as greate a3 maie be. 
moste feareth that, is leaste in daunger of it. 


practise it. y 
I did sette forth the firste parte of Arithmetike. 


Excepte any witlesse persone thinke he maie bee to wise. 
Wherefore to conclude, I see moare menne to acknowledge the benefite 
of nombre, than I can espie willyng to studie, to attaine the benefites of it. 
Wherein the desire and hope of gain, maketh many willyng to sustaine some travell. For aide of whom, 
But if thei knewe how farre this seconde parte dooeth excell the 


But he that 


Many praise it, but fewe dooe greatly 


firste parte, thei would not accoumpte any tyme loste that were emploied in it. Yea thei would not thinke any tyme 
well bestowed, till thei had gotten soche habilitie by it, that it might be their aide in al other studies."—Robert Recorde. 


ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY & TRIGONOMETRICAL 


ANALYSIS, preliminary to the Differential Calculus ; fit for those who haye studied the Principles of 
Arithmetic and Algebra, and Six Books of Euclid. Royal 12mo, 9s., cloth. 


** Tant quel’Algébre et la Géométrie ont été séparées, leurs progrés ont été lents et leurs usages bornés; mais lorsque 
ces deux sciences se sont réunies, elles se sont prétées des forces mutuelles, et ont marché ensemble d’un pas rapide 


vers la perfection.” —Lagrange. 


CONNEXION OF NUMBER AND MAGNITUDE ; an Attempt 
to Explain the Fifth Book of Euclid. Royal 12mo, 4s., cloth. 


*,* This Work is included in the Elements of Trigonometry. 


FIRST NOTIONS OF LOGIC, preparatory to the Study of Geome- 
try. Second Edition. Royal 12mo, 15. 6d. sewed. 


** The Author drew up the ‘ First Notions of Logic,’ from having observed that most students who begin Geome- 
try are extremely deficient in the sort of knowledge which it contains, to their great hindrance in all branches of 
science, even in learning the principles of Arithmetic demonstratively. He recommends that vouths who are trained 
in Arithmetic from his work should learn the elements of Logic at the same time, as a help to the precise conception 
of the connexion of words with each other, and as a preparation for the study of Geometry.” 


BARLOW’S TABLES OF SQUARES, CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, 
and RECIPROCALS, up to 10,000. Stereotype edition, examined and corrected. Under the Super- 


intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Royal 12mo, price 8s. 


“‘ They will be found useful to the more scientific class of Engineers and Surveyors, for immediately obtaining 
results which are now usually got by logarithmic calculation, or the sliding rule; to actuaries (in the table of recipro- 
cals) ; to schoolmasters, for obtaining examples of the ordinary rules of Arithmetic ; to all, in fact, who are calculators 
by choice or necessity, though of course to some more than to others.”—Pre/ace. 
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TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, COMMON AND TRIGONOMETRICAL, TO FIVE 
PLACES. Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Feap. 8vo, 
3s., sewed. 

The present work has been undertaken in imitation of the Tables of Lalande, so well known both in 
England and on the Continent. It differs from most modern English works in the use of old numerals, 
which are formed with heads and tails, as in common handwriting. It is believed that such figures 
are much more legible, for their size, than those in common use, and very much less likely to be mistaken 
one for the other; so that the present work may compete with others which employ a larger type, but 
in which distinctness of form in the figure is sacrificed to uniformity of size. 

At the end of the Trigonometrical Table will be found—1l. A Table of the Logarithms of Sines for 
every second of the first 9 minutes, and also for every tenth of a minute in the first degree. 2. A Table 
of Constants, mostly taken from that at the end of Mr. Babbage’s well-known tables. 3. A small 
Table of the Logarithms of 1. 2. 3..... x, for facilitating complicated questions of permutation. 


FOUR FIGURE LOGARITHMS AND ANTI-LOGARITHMS, ona Card. Price Is. 


‘* Much of the trouble of using Logarithms arises—1. From the necessity of turning leaf after leaf of the book to 
arrive at the proper page ; and 2, in a minor degree, from the process of finding the number to a logarithm being 
somewhat more difficult than that of finding the logarithm to a number. In the four figure logarithms they are both 
avoided, since the whole table of logarithms to numbers is on one side of a card, and the smallness of the table enables, 
another table as extensive, of numbers to logarithms to be entered on the other side of the card.”—Companion 
to the British Almanack, 1841. 


LOGARITHMIC SINES, COSINES, &., TO FIVE PLACES OF DECIMALS. 


Printed on Card, ls. 


REINER’S LESSONS ON FORM; or, an Introduction to Geometry, as given in a 


Pestalozzian School, Cheam, Surrey. 12mo, with numerous Diagrams. 6s. cloth. 


“Tt has been found in the actual use of these lessons for a considerable period, that alarger average number of pupils 
are brought to study the Mathematics with decided success, and that all pursue them in a superior manner. There is 
much less of mere mechanical committing to memory, of mere otiose admission and comprehension of demonstrations 
ready made, and proportionably more of independent judgment and original reasoning. They not only learn Mathe- 
matics, but they become mathematicians.”—Rev. Dr. Mayo. 


LESSONS ON NUMBER, as given at a Pestalozzian School, at Cheam, 


Surrey. Second Edition. Consisting of 


THE MASTER'S MANUAL. 12mo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 
THE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS. 12mo, 2s., bound. 


Sold separately. 


““ The parent will be much assisted in his task, if he has by him the excellent ‘ Lessons on Number as given at a 
Pestalozzian School, Cheam, Surrey.’ This work should be in the hands of every one who teaches the first rudiments 
of Arithmetic.” 

“ Another important merit of the work consists in the manner in which, in its earliest pages, the idea of Number is 
extracted from the consideration of the objects by which it must, in the first instance, be exemplified. It is done with- 
out any parade of abstraction, but successfully and completely.”—Journal of Education. 


LARDNER’S (DR.) ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, with a Commentary and Geometrical 


Exercises ; to which are annexed a Treatise on Solid Geometry, and Short Essays on the Ancient 
Geometrical Analysis and the Theory of Transversals. Eighth Edition.. 8vo, 7s., boards. 


RITCHIE’S (DR.) PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY, familiarly illustrated, and applied | 


to a variety of useful purposes. Designed for the Instruction of Young Persons. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo, with 150 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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‘* Dr. Ritchie's little elementary work is excellently well adapted to its object. It is brief, plain, and full of all that 
is necessary ; curious and useful in its application, and beyond any other of the kind now existent in its familiar and 
distinct explanation of some of the instruments required in the practical application of the principles laid down and 
demonstrated.” — Spectator, Sept. 7, 1833. 

“ This is the best introduction to Geometry that exists in our language ; it is just the work by which a parent may 
be enabled to instruct his children in the elementary principles of the science, though his own knowledge of it be 
ueither deep nor extensive. The practical applications which are added must render the study very delightful to 
ene: since the exercises on the principles will be found as amusing as the ordinary sports of childhood.”— 

theneum. 

‘« La Géométrie est peut-étre de toutes les parties des Mathématiques, celle que l’on doit apprendre la premiére ; 
elle me paroit trés-propre a intéresser les enfans, pourvu qu’on la leur présente principalement par rapport a ses 
applications, soit sur le papier, soit sur le terrain. Les opérations de tracé et de mésurage ne manqueront pas de les 


occuper agréablement, et les conduiront ensuite, comme par la main, au raisonnement.”—From the preliminary 


discourse prefixed to ** La Croix’s Elémens de Géometrie.” 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
LARDNER (0 κ.) THE STEAM-ENGINE EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED : 


with an Account of its Invention and progressive Improvement, and its application to Navigation and 
Railways ; including also a Memoir of Warr. Seventh Edition. Ilustrated by numerous Engravings 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 


on wood, and a portrait of Watt. 


CONTENTS :— 


Carter I. Preliminary Matter.—Cuar. 11. Engines 
of Savery and Newcomen.—Cuap, III. Early Career 
and Discoveries of James Watt.—Cuap. IV. Exposition 
of Physical Principles,—Cuap, V. Further Discoveries 
of Watt.—Cuap. VI. Watt’s Engines.—Cuap. VII. 
Double-acting Engine.—Cuap. VIII. Double-acting En- 
gine.—Cuap. IX. Boilers and Furnaces.—Cnap. X. 
Life of Watt. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES ON RAILWAYS. 
High-pressure Engines.—Effects of Railway Trans- 
port.—History of the Locomotive Engine.—Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway.—Experimental Trial.—Pro- 
gressive Improvement of Locomotive Engines.—Detailed 
Description of the most improved Locomotive Engines. 
—Dr. Lardner’s Experiments on the Great Western 
eae Wes == Methods of surmounting steep inclina- 
ons. 


CHAPTER XIL 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES ON TURNPIKE ROADS. 
Railways and Stone Roads compared.— Gurney’s 


| Steam Carriage.—Two methods of applying Locomotive 


Engines upon common Roads.—Hancock’s Steam 
Carriage, 
CHAPTER XIII. 
STEAM NAVIGATION 
Form and Arrangement of Marine Engines.—Common 
Paddle-wheel.—_Improved Efficiency of Marine Engines. 
Iron Steam Vessels.—Steam Navigation to India. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Steam Navigation first established in America.—The 
Hudson navigated by Steam.—Extension and Improve- 
ment of River Navigation.—American Steamers— 
Difference between them and European Steamers.— 
Steam Tugs. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS ; being familiar Illustrations of the 
Laws of Motion and Mechanics, intended asa Text Book for Schools and Self-instruction, as a Companion 
to the Lecture Room, or for Model Schools. Illustrated with 143 Engravings on Wood. Fcap. 8y0, 3s. 6d. 


** The treatise before us is a very good class-book for teaching the Elements of Mechanics, so far as they are inde- 


pendent of Mathematics. 


Now ‘ to know a matter,’ and ‘to know about a matter,’ are two very different things: the 


present treatise is well adapted to those who are ambitious of the former ; there are countless ‘ Conversations,’ ‘ Re- 
creations,’ ‘ Dialogues,’ &c., for those who will be satisfied with the latter."—Athene@um, July 10, 1841. 
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MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Conrinuep. 
PHILOSOPHICAL DIAGRAMS. By Freprrick I. Minasi, Lecturer on Natural Philo-| 


sophy, &c. For the use of Lecturers, Philosophical Classes, and Schools. 1st Series—MEcHANICs. 
Comnlete in Five Numbers, each containing Three Sheets of Diagrams, price 3s. each Number. 

Yhe Diagrams are printed upon large sheets of paper, measuring 2 feet 11 inches by 2 feet. This 
size will be found suited for large lecture-rooms. Where necessary, the Diagrams have been coloured. 


TWELVE PLANISPHERES, forming a Guide to the Stars for every Night in the Year, 


with an Introduction. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


YOUNG’S LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. A New Edition, with 
Copious REFERENCES, Notes, and a SUPPLEMENT, completing the different Subjects to their present 
state. By the Rev. P. Keiianp, M.A., F. R. S. Lond. and Edinb.,l ate Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Mathematics, &c. in the University of Edinburgh, and Tuomas WessteR, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Secretary of the Institute of Civil Engineers. Under the Superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 1 vol. 8vo. . (Preparing.) 


EDUCATION. 


od 


EDUCATION (THE) OF THE FEELINGS. Feap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 


‘To urge the great importance of moral education—to show the bearing of a few great truths upon it—to point out 
the natural laws which the Creator has established, by which the feelings are to be trained and cultivated, is the object 
of this work.”—Preface. 


HICKSON’S (W. E.) DUTCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS; an Account of the present 


state of Education in Holland, Belgium, and the German States, with a view to the practical steps 
which should be taken for improving and extending the means of Popular Instruction in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. With Architectural Plans. 


‘‘The work before us has the merit of giving a really comprehensive view of the whole question in a cheap and 
readable form. ‘The author is one of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of the Hand-loom Weavers; and 
few persons have had better opportunities of observing how closely the interests of the working classes are dependent 
upon the progress of a sound system of national education. The work is rendered complete by the addition of a tasteful 
elevation and ground plans of a design of a building, suitable for the combined purposes of a Day-school and Lyceum. 
We hope the time is not distant when institutions, upon the plan described, will be found in every part of the United 
Kingdom.” — Westminster Review, Dec. 1840. 


BROWN PAPER LENDING LIBRARY. 
TUCKFIELD’S (Mrs. HIPPISLEY) EVENING READINGS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 


Part I.—SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE AND ApocrypHA. | III. NaruraAt History. MAMMALIA. 12mo, sd. 15. 6d. 


Part II.—Proverss, MAXIMS, AND ANECDOTES. In sheets for mounting, 2s. 
1 vol. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. As Little Horn Books. In Paper Packets, 4s. 6d. 
Part IIL—NAaTuRAL HistoRY—MAMMALIA. In the Little Horn Books the matter is broken up 
into Short Lessons, and each Lesson is pasted on thick 
The Work may also be had as follows :— brown paper. These are intended to serve as Night 
I. ScriptuRE REaAviNnGs. 12mo, sewed, Is. θὰ. Readings for Day Scholars. The difficult words in 
In sheets for mounting, 2s. each Lesson are carefully defined. 


As Little Horn Books. In Paper Packets, 4s.Gd-|  pagr IIT. will be found useful as a Companion to the 
Il. PRoverss, Maxims, and ANEcDOTES. 12mo,sewed,| Prints of Animals published by the, Society for Pro- 
ls. 6d, In sheets for mounting, 2s. moting Christian Knowledge. 
As Little Horn Books. In Paper Packets, 4s. 6d. 


“« Mrs. Hippisley Tuckfield’s Evening Readings are published with the view of providing something which children 
in day schools may take home with them, and learn in the evening. They are printed on separate cards, and are 
divided into three series. We have no hesitation in saying that the idea is a very valuable one. It is impossible, in five 
hours’ schooling, to convey much information ; but hitherto the expense of books has prevented any attempt to carry 
on instruction out of school hours.” 

** The technical terms in the ‘ Natural History of the Mammalia’ are explained with great clearness, and every page 
of description so interspersed with anecdote, that it would be impossible to put into the hands of children a more useful 
or fascinating work connected with any branch of natural history.” — Westminster Review, December 1842. 


TUCKFIELD'S (Mrs. HIPPISLEY) LETTERS TO A CLERGYMAN, on tHE Best 


MEANS OF EmpLoyinG Funps For THE EvucaTION OF THE LOWER ORDERS. Feap, 8vo, 2s. θά. 


“« We are unable to do more than direct attentién to Mrs. Tuckfield’s ‘ Letters to a Clergyman,’ although they con- 
tain, in a small compass, matter of the deepest import. She lays greatest stress on what is really of greatest importance, 
namely, training establishments for teachers, male and female. For those who are about to establish schools for the 
poor, we earnestly recommend the second and fifth letters, as putting in the clearest light the necessity and the means 
of training teachers. The fifth letter, we believe, describes no ideal plan, but an establishment actually at work. It 
cannot be foo oftem repeated, that on this one point everything depends.” — Westminster Review, 67. 


TUCKFIELD’S (Mrs. HIPPISLEY) EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
I. PastoRAL TEACHING. IV. InstrucTION OF THE DEAF AND DumB. 
II. VintAGk TEACHING. 
Il] Tue Teacuer’s Text-Boox, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
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HINTS TO MECHANICS ON SELF-EDUCATION AND MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 
By Timotuy Ciaxton. Feap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 


**____ the amusing book before us, which has all the ease and simplicity of De Foe, and the exemplary utility of 
Franklin. To the mechanic it offers at once an example and a picasant companion in the pursuic of knowledge, and to 
the general reader it affords a deep insight into those labouring classes which are the sinews of tne nation.”—Civil 


Engineer and Architect’s Journal, Feb. 1839. 

** We repeat, we have seldom read a work which has delighted us more; and we feel conyinced that no better gift 
could be bestowed upon a working man than a copy of it."—Educetional 2Jag., Feb. 1859. 

“« This is a most meritorious work ; a work full of good sense and useful information. After introducing the author 
himself, far better than a portrait, it treats of the desirableness of a sourd education, of the habits, faulis. and vices 
incident to mechanics, and their reform and improvement; of the evil efiects of ignorance. and the beneficial effects 
of knowledge ; of the application to business ; of the employment of time, and. ia short, of every subject of interest 
to the mechanical orders, and value to the community to which they belong, ard in which they form so important a 
part. There is a degree of solidity and applicability in the whole that deserves our highest praise.”—Lilerary Gazelle. 


SINGING. 


THE SINGING MASTER. Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
No. I.—FIRST LESSONS IN SINGING AND THE NOTATION OF MUSIC. 


Containing Nineteen Lessons in the Notation and Art of Reading Music, as adapted for the Instruction 
of Children, and especially for Class Teaching, witi1 Sixteen Vocal Exercises, arranged as simple two- 
part Harmonies. Medium 8yo. Price 2s. 


No. Il.—RUDIMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF HARMONY, OR THOROUGH-BASS. 


A General View of the Principles of Musical Composition, the Nature of Chords and Discords, Mode of 
applying them, and an Explanation of Musical Terms connected with this branch of the Science. 15. 6d. 


No. I1I.—THE FIRST CLASS TUNE-BOOK. 
Thirty Simple and Pleasing Airs, arranged, with Suitable Words, for Young Children. 
No. IV.—THE SECOND CLASS TUNE-BOOK. 
A Selection of Vocal Music, adapted for Youth of Different Ages, and arranged, with Suitable Words, 
as Two and Three-part Harmonies. Medium 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. - 
No. V.—THE HYMN TUNE-BOOK. 
A Selection of Seventy Popular Hymn and Psalm Tunes, arranged witha View of Facilitating the 
Progress of Children learning to Sing in Parts. Medium 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
*,* Any part may be purchased separately. - 
The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs and Hymns, with the Music, may also be had, printed on Cards. Price 
2d, each Card, or Twenty-five for 3s., as follows :— 
1 Introductory (Notation of Music). 36 The Stormy Winds. 
2 Vocal Exercises. 37 Our Native Land. 
3 Ditto. 38 The Labourers’ Song. 
4 Ditto (Canons). 39 Home, home—and Rejoice, Rejoice. 
5 Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 40 If you Get into Debt. 
6 Welcome to School. 41 Britons, Arise—and the Golden Rule. 
7 Come and See how Happily. 42 Rule Britannia. 
8 Perseverance—or, Try Again. 43 The National Anthem—and Now Let Notes of Joy 
9 Improve the Passing Hours. Ascending. 
10 Multiplication Table—First Part. 44 Farewell. 


Price Js. 6d. 


11 The Pence Table ; and Procrastination. 

12 The Peace Maker. 

13 Weall Love one another—and We'll go to our Places. 

14 How the Wind is Blowing—and Early to Bed and 
Early to Rise. 

15 Over the Water from England to France. 

16 The Nursery Jest—and the Alphabet. 

17 Tit for Tat; and Hot Cross Buns, 

18 Play-Hours. 

19 The Kind Heart. 

20 Come let us Sing—and the Chatter-box. 

21 The Linnet. 

22 The Harmonious Blackbird. 

23 The Praise of Spring. 

24 The Sluggard. 

25 Neatness and Cleanliness—and Work away. 

26 Time for Rest ; and Good Night. 

27 Sunrise. 

28 Bells Ringing. 

29 The Love of Truth—and For Age and Want. 

30 In the Cottage. 

31 The Cricket Song. 

32 Absent Friends—and When we go out together. 

33 Ere Around the Huge Oak—and Harvest Home. 

34 March and lift up your Voices—and Idleness and 
Knavery. 

35 Lullaby—and The Hour is Come of Twilight Grey. 


Hymn and Psalm Tunes, with Words suitable for 
Sunday Schools. 


45 Sicilian Mariners—and Warwick. 


_46 Devizes—and Stonefield, or Doversdale. 


47 Evening Hymn—and Hanover. 

48 Stephens—and the German Hymn. 
49 Grove—and Cranbrook. 

50 Falcon Street—and Deritend. 

51 Martin’s Lane—and Staughton. 

52 Hart’s—and Job. 

53 Melbourn Port—and Matthias. 

54 Rousseau’s Dream—and Irish, 

55 Sandgate—and Contemplation. 

56 Haweis, or Mount Calvary—and Auburn. 
57 Eaton—and Carey's. 

58 Adoration. 

59 Gabriel New—and Prospect. 

60 Lowell—and Fairseat. 

61 Lonsdale—and Calvary. 

62 Lydia—and Sutton Coldfield. 

63 Arabia—and Old Hundredth. 

64 Peru—and Condescension. 

65 Horsley—and Compassion. 

66 Suffolk—and Hephzibah. 

67 Bradley Church—and Portugal New, 
68 Piety ; and Knaresborough. 
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69 Wigan—and The Passing Bell. 78 Caleutta—and Shirland. 

70 Newport—and Easter Hymn. 79 Portsmouth, New—and Joyful. 

71 Vesper—and Admiration. 80 Tucker's, or Leigh—and Repose. 

72 Jude’s Doxology—and Miles’s Lane, 

73 Helmsley—and Evans. 81-82 Weleome—and a Man’s a Man for all that. 

74 Nativity—and Monmouth. 83-84 When the Rosy Morn Appearing—and the Might | 
75 Westbury Leigh—and New Victory or Wimpole. with the Right. 

76 Hallelujah, Amen—and Triumph. 85 God Speed the Right. 

77 Refuge. 


The Words without the Music may be had in Three Small Books, as follows :— 
Moral Songs from the First Class Tune-Book, 1d. 
—______._-——_ Second Class Tune-Book, 1d, 

Hymns from the Hymn Tune-Book, 1d. 


*4* The Cards and Tune-Books may be used with Mr. Hullah’s or any other System of Teaching. 


“* What chiefly delights us in the Singing Master is the intermixture of many little moral songs with the ordinary 
glees. These are chiefly composed by Mr. Hickson himself, and we could scarcely imagine any thing of the kind 
better executed. They relate to exactly the class of subjects which all who wish well to the industrious orders would 
wish to see imprinted on their inmost nature—contentment with their lowly, but honourable lot, the blessings that 
flow from industry, the fostering of the domestic affections, and aspirations for the improvement of society.”’-— 
Chambers’ Journal, Oct. 20, 1838. 


FIRESIDE HARMONY ; or, Domestic Recreation in Part Singing. A Selection of 
favorite old Glees, Rounds, and Canons; arranged to words suitable for Families and Schools. 
By Heten S. Herscue.yi. Second Edition. Demy 8vo (oblong), 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 

1. The Queen’s Birth-day.—2. Now we are met.—3. Come follow me merrily.—4. Come all ye who music love. 
—5. How great is the Pleasure.—6, Come follow, follow me.—7. The Emigrant’s Song.—8. Breathes there the 
Man.—9. Our Queen.—10. The Young Ladies’ Debate.—11. Wilberforce’s Grave.—12. The Grasshopper.—13. When 
from my Native Land.—14. Tranquility—15. Would you sing a Round with pleasure.—16. Whate’er you others 
find—17. Flowers for your Gardens.—18, Whittington —19. Far beyond all studied Grace.—20. Come now to the 
Greenwood.—2]. Tune your Voices.—22. A Boat Song.—23. Come gay Mirth.—24. Hope.—25. Now genial Spring. 
—26. Come, leave the Scenes.—27, How sweet to meet a kindred Mind.—28. Truly ’tis said.—29. Farewell, Friend. 
—30. O be just.—31. Sweet chime the Evening Bells.—32. Hark, the little Birds are singing.—33. Now you shall 
hear a wondrous Song.—34. Procrastination. 


PART SINGING; or, Vocal Harmony for Choral Societies and Home Circles. Edited 
by the Author of she “ Singing Master.” 
Price of the Work complete, bound in cloth :—Soprano, 4s.; Alto, 3s.; Tenor, 3s.; Base and Piano- 
forte Score, 5s. 6d. Any Part or Volume may be had separately. 


The Work may also be had in Six Numbers. Price of each Number:—Soprano, 9d.; Alto and Tenor 
(without the C clef), of Nos. 1 and 6, 9d. each, of Nos. 2 to 5, 6d. each ; Base with Pianoforte Score, Is. ; 


Case, 6d. 
No. 1. No. 3. No, 5. 
Introduction to the Notation of | 15 You Gave Me your Heart. 33. When Winds Breathe Soft. 
Music. 16 Hail, Smiling Morn. 34 Lightly Tread. 
Exercises on Intervals. 17 Choral Honours. 35 A Generous Friendship. 
1 Evening, 18 Here in Cool Grot, 36 Amid the Myrtle. 
2 That Peace on Earth. 19 Hark, the Lark. 37 The Storm. 
3 All Nature is but Art. 20 Farewell, Dearest, Joy and 38 Their Sound is Gone Out. 
4 Once More, Dear Friends, Once Sorrow. 39 Awake, Molian Lyre. 
More. 21 Prayer in Masaniello. 40 Time Wing'd by Gladness. 
5 Forgive, Blest Shade. 22 Thyrsis, Sleepest Thou, 
6 Then Round About the Starry | 23 The Waits. No. 6. 
Throne. 41 Hope’s Dream. 
a No. 4. 42 Hear, Father, Hear our Pray’r. 
No. 2. 24 Victoria. 43 Bright, Water. 
7 Breathe Soft, Ye Winds. 25 Choral Salutation. 44 Come, Come Away. 
8 Night. 26 God Speed the Right. 45 The Invocation, 
9 The Village Chorus. 27 Swiftly from the Mountain’s | 46 Away, Away. 
10 The Pledge. Brow. 47 The Student’s Song. 
11 Health to My Dear. 28 Five Times by the Taper’s Light. | 48 Pull All Together. 
12 Ye Spotted Snakes. 29 One and All. 49 Come Joy with Merry Roundelay. 
13 Thy Voice, O Harmony. 30 Hark, th’ Echo. 50 The Spring. 
14 Every Bush New Springing. 31 Come Again. 51 Sleep. 
32 Thus Rolling Surges. 52 Musical Cheers. 


The design of this publication is to facilitate the object proposed to be effected by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Vocal Music ; a Society formed for the purpose of endeavouring to naturalize a taste for Music 
in this country, both with a view of promoting, among the Working Classes, innocent and rational means of 
enjoyment, and of thereby softening the manners, refining the taste, and raising the character of the great body 
of the people. 

The pieces selected for this work are those which haye been found the most popular among the members of 
several Choral and Madrigal Societies, now established in London, and most of them are equally effective when 
sung in public by a hundred voices, or in a friendly evening, or family circle, with but one voice to each part. 


THE USE OF SINGING AS A PART OF THE MORAL DISCIPLINE OF 
SCHOOLS. A Lecture, by W. E. Hickson. 8vo, price 14d. 
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DRAWING. 


LINEAL DRAWING COPIES FOR THE EARLIEST INSTRUCTION. Comprising 
200 Subjects on 24 Sheets, mounted on 12 pieces of thick pasteboard. By the Author of “ Drawin@ FoR 
Youne Cuitpren.” Ina Portfolio, 5s. 6d. 

*,* These copies consist of Geometrical Figures and Forms of simple objects, with the Roman and Writing 
Alphabets in Capital and Small Letters. They are printed white on a black ground. They may also 
be used in teaching the Letters, in teaching Writing, and in giving Lessons on the Elements of Form 
and Geometry. 


DRAWING COPIES FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. By the Author of 


‘DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.” 
Ser I, 12 Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard. Price 3s. 6d. in a Portfolio. 
— τῖ|. Ditto Ditto Ditto. 


*,%* The copies are sufficiently large and bold to be drawn from by forty or fifty children at the same time, 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 


A Quarto Copybook of 24 leaves, common paper, 6d. 
Ditto . - Ditto . paper of superior 
quality, ls. 3d. 


Pencils, with very thick lead, BB. 2s. per half-dozen. 

Ditto - Ditto F. at ls. Gd. ditto. 
Drawing Chalk, 9d. per dozen sticks, in a Box. 
Port-crayons for holding the Chalk, 4d. each. 


DEACON’S (AUGUSTUS) ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE DRAWING ; or, the 
Science of Delineating Real Objects. Being a Manual of Directions for Using a Set of Models, com- 
posing a variety of Picturesque Forms. Suitable for the Practice of Beginners. Illustrated with 8 
Plates. 8vo, 4s. 

** The use of solid forms in drawing, instead of sketches or prints, has been for some time prevalent in the Govern 
ment schools of France and Germany. In the well-reasoned and clearly-written pamphlet before us, an attempt is 
made to increase the chances of success for that method in England.. The whole pamphlet deserves attentive pervsal. 
It is excellently written, and in argument quite conclusive.”—Examiner, Sept. 1841. 


*,* The particulars of the Models will be found at page 20. 


HISTORY. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITIES AND ACADEMICAL DEGREES. By 


Henry MALpDEN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Greek in Univer- 
sity College, London. Feap. 8vo, 3s. θα. cloth. 


‘* Although calculated for a temporary purpose, this yolume, small. and unpretending as it is, will probably find a 
permanent place in libraries, as containing in a narrow compass much historical matter not yery generally known, 
even within the walls of the Universities themselves.”"—Atheneum, July 18, 1835. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. Translated by Bisnor Tu1rtwatt and ArcHDEACON 


Hare. Vol.I. Third Edition, revised, with a Map. 8vo, 16s, 
Vol. II. Third Edition. 8vo, 16s. 
ama Vol. I. Translated: by Wittiam ὅμιτη, Ph. D., 


and Leonarp Scumirz, Ph. 1). ; containing a copious Index (97 pages)to the three volumes. 8vo, 18s. 6a. 


*,* In the course of next year will be pubished Niesunr’s History or Rome, Vol.IV.; being a 
Course of Lectures on the History of Rome from the first Punic War to the time of Constantine. Edited 
by Leonuarp Scumitz, Ph. D. 


These Lectures, which have never yet been published, were delivered by Niebubr in the years 1828 
and 1829, in the University of Bonn, where the Editor, then a pupil of the historian, took them down 
in short hand notes for his own private use. ‘These notes have been carefully revised and compared 
with the manuscript notes made by others at the same time, and their translation and publication 
have been undertaken by Dr. Schmitz, at the express request, and with the sanction of, the most 
distinguished friends of Niebuhr, both in this country and Germany. 


“ Niebuhr undertook to write the History of Rome 
from the earliest ages of the city to ilie establishment of 
the empire of Augustus. Of this great work he accom- 
plished only a portion; and his history will remain to 
succeeding ages as a fragment; but it is a fragment 
which may be compared to the unfinished colossal sta- 
tues that are found lying in the granite quarries of Syene, 
conceived with all the yastness and precision of Egyptian 
art, which, had they been finished, might have over- 
topped the gigantic Memnon, but which, when they 
were relinquished by the hand that first fashioned them, 
were destined to remain for ever imperfect. We should 
as soon expect an artist to arise, who should elaborate 


and erect amid the Theban temples, a half hewn 
Rameses, as a scholar who should complete the Roman 
History of Niebuhr.” — 

** Here we close our remarks upon this memorable 
work, a work which, of all that have appeared in our 
age, is the best fitted to excite men of learning to intel- 
lectual activity: from which the most accomplished 
scholar may gather fresh stores of knowledge, to which 
the most experienced politician may resort for theoreti- 
cal and practical instruction, and which no person can 
read as it ought to be read, without feeling the better 
and more generous sentiments of his common human 
nature enlivened and strengthened.” —Edinburgh Review. 


A VINDICATION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, from the Charges of 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” By Jurivs Cuartes Hare, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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NUMISMATICS. 


AKERMAN'’S (J. Y.) NUMISMATIC MANUAL: or, Guide to the Collection and Study 


of Greek, Roman, and English Coins. Mlustrated by Engravings of many hundred Types, by means of 
which even imperfect and obliterated pieces may be easily deciphered. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 


“ We have long looked for a work on Numismatics which might give so much information as every well-educated 
man ought to possess, be free from vulger errors, and at the same time ve within the reach of the general reader. Just 
such a work has Mr, Akerman given us.”—Church of England Quarterly Review, Oct. 1840. 


---- . ΝΟὈΜΙΒΜΑΤΙΟ CHRONICLE, and Jovrnat or Tur Numismatic 


Society. Nos. 1 to 18, each 3s. 6d. (Published Quarterly.) 


NUMISMATIC JOURNAL. Nos. 1 to 8, complete. Each 3s. 6d. 


CURRENCY. 


CATECHISMS OF THE CURRENCY AND EXCHANGES. A New Edition, enlarged. 
To which is prefixed, The Case of the Industrious Classes briefly stated. By Joun Taytor, Author of 
« Junius Icentified.” Icap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 


“ CATECHISM OF THE CURRENCY.” 


““ Whoever studies or merely reads this Catechism once will rise from its perusal with clearer notions on the subject, 


of currency than when he sat Cown to it, whatever may haye been his previous acquaintance with the matter ; whilst 

every one who finds himself to be in the dark on its various bearings, cannot but he so enlightened by the short inspec- 

tion spoken of, that few in the community will equal him for knowledge on the subject, so clear, comprehensive, and 

convincing are its questions and answers.”"—MonthPy Review, March 1835. 

A VIEW OF THE MONEY SYSTEM OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest. With 
Proposals for establishing a secure and equable Credit Currency. By James Tay1or (of Bakewell). 
ϑνο, 6s. 

“© The instruction to be obtained from the account which is here given of the various arts, subtleties and frauds, to 
which monarchs, statesmen, and financiers, have had recourse, in order to meet the difficulties to which they were 
constantly exposed, renders the book of Mr. Taylor one of extraordinary interest and value.”— Manchester Courier, 
April 3, 1830. 

AN ESSAY ON MONEY, ITS ORIGIN AND USE. By Joun Tayztor, Author of 
«- Jurius Jdentified.” Second Edition. 8vo, 3s. 6d. sewed. 


** We are not ashamed to acknowledge that we are late converts to the importance of the currency question; but 
the evidence of successive years has demonstrated to us, that here lies the root of all the sufferings and all the dangers 
by which the nation is afflicted. In the pamphlet before us, we see all that experience has proyed, demonstrated as 
inevitable, by a complete process of a priori reasoning ; and we could scarcely conceive a greater benefit to the 
country than that the Essay should be thoroughly read, considered, and understood by all public men.”—Standard, 
Jan. 8, 1831. 


AN ESSAY ON THE STANDARD AND MEASURE OF VALUE, By Joun Taytor, 


ὕνο, 2s. 6d. 


WHAT IS MONEY? Price θά. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
BRIEF OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY ; to which is subjoined a Table 


of Latitudes and Longitudes. By Henry H. Davis. Feap. évo, with Maps, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“« The outlines here presented to the public, are the results of actual extemporaneous lessons.” —Preface. 


OUTLINE MAPS :—Mercator—Evrore—Bnitisa Istzs. Three Maps, folio, stitched 


in cover, ls. Single Maps, 4d. each. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS :—Mercator—Evropr—Bririsu Istes, Three Maps, 


folio, stitched in cover, ls. Single Maps, 4d. each. 


TEACHING MAPS :—Enetanp, Watrs,and Part of Scornanp. I. Rivers, Mountains, &c. 


Price 6d. If. Towns. Price 6d. 
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COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 


----ρ---- 


THE LITERARY DIARY ; or Complete Common-Place Book, with an Explanation, 


and an Alphabet of Two Letters on a leaf. Post 4to, ruled throughout and half-bound, price 12s. 


A POCKET COMMON-PLACE BOOK. With Locke’s Index. Post 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S JOURNAL. Arranged, Printed, and Ruled for receiving an Account 


of every Day’s Employment for the space of One Year. With an Index and Appendix. Post 8vo, 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. 


‘< T propose from this day to keep an exact Journal of my Actions and Studies, both to assist my Memory, and 
accustom me to set a due value on my Time.”—Introduction to Gibbon’s Journal. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY, formed on the Plan of “The Student’s Journal,” for general 
Use. Post 8vo, half-bound, 4s. 6d. 


** This exact account of my time willmake me more sensible of its value: it will dissipate by its detail the illusion 
which makes us consider only years and months, and disregard hours and days.”—Gibbon’s Journal. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, arranged for receiving an Account of every Day’s Employ- 


ment for the space of One Year, Post 8vo, bound, price 3s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


oo 


ZESCHYLUS. — THE AGAMEMNON, 
Translated, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
by Jonn Symmons, A.M., of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. 8vo, 8s. 


ARROWSMITH’S ART OF INSTRUCT- 
ING THE DEAF AND DUMB, 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


AUSTIN’S OUTLINE OF A COURSE 
OF LECTURES ON GENERAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE. 12mo, 15. 6d. sewed. 


BOWRING’S (DR.) ANCIENT POETRY 
AND ROMANCES OF SPAIN. Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S (REV. DR., DEAN OF 
CORK) SERMONS ON THE FIRS LESSONS 
IN THE MORNING SERVICE. 8vo, 12s. 


“© In these excellent Sermons, sound doctrine, earnest 
exhortation, close reasoning, depth of pathos, and forci- 
ble application, are severally exhibited. The language 
throughout is simple, yet eloquent; and the style nerv- 
ous, chaste, and dignified. In a word, the volume is 
calculated to instruct the ignorant, to reform the evil- 
doer, to confirm the Christian, to silence the gainsayer, 
and to vindicate the ways of God to man.’’"—Christian 
Remembrancer, Jan. 1830. 


CLARE’S SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


VILLAGE MINSTREL. Two 


vols. feap, 8vo. Second Edition. 12s. 


POEMS,—Descriptive of Rural 


Life and Scenery. Fcap. 8vo, Fourth Edition. 
5s. 6d. 


** Examples of minds highly gifted by Nature strug- 
gling with and breaking through the bondage of adver- 
sity are not rare in this country; but privation is not 
destitution ; and the instance before us is, perhaps, one 
of the most striking, of patient and persevering talent 
existing and enduring in the most forlorn and seemingly 
hopeless condition that literature has at any time ex- 
hibited.” —Quarterty Review, May 1820. 


DAVIDS’S (A.L.) TURKISH GRAMMAR, 
4to, 28s. 


in French. 
4to, 25s. 


JUNIUS IDENTIFIED WITH SIR PHI- 
LIP FRANCIS. Including the Supplement, con- 
sisting of Fac Similes of Hand-writing and other 
Illustrations. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged, 8vo, 8s. 


“ΤῊ δῇ it proves Sir Philip Francis to be Junius we 
will not affirm; but this we can safely assert, that it 
accumulates such a mass of circumstantial evidence, as 
renders it extremely difficult to believe he is not; and 
that, if so many coincidences shall be found to have 


“misled us in this case, our faith, in all conclusions drawn 


from proofs of a similar kind, may henceforth be shaken.” 
—Edinburgh Review, No. 5. 


KEATS’S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 yol. feap., with a Portrait from a Drawing 
. by Hixton, price 5s. cloth. 


** Keats was, no doubt, a poet of very uncommon pro- 
mise. He had all the wealth of genius within him ; but 
he had not learned, before he was killed by criticism, the 
received, and therefore the best, manner of producing it 
for the eye of the world. Had he lived longer, the 
strength and richness which break continually through 
the affected style of ‘Endymion’ and ‘ Lamia,’ and his 
other poems, must have formed themselves into some 
noble monuments of his powers. As it is, there is nota 
poet living who could surpass the material of ‘ Endymion,’ 
a poem, with all its faults, far more full of beauties,"— 
Willis’s Pencillings by the Way. 


KIDD’S (REV. SAMUEL) CHINA: its 
Symbols, Philosophy, Antiquities, Customs, Su- 
perstitions, Laws, Government, Education, and 
Literature. One vol. 8vo, witha Portrait of the 
present Emperor, and other Illustrations. 12s, 


‘* The very curious and varied information comprised 
in this volume, drawn chiefly from natiye sources, will 
at the present moment be more especially interesting, as 
throwing light upon the character of the rulers and people 
with whom Great Britain is now engaged in mortal con- 
flict.”—Patriot, Sept. 16, 1841. 

““We beg to express our high sense of obligation to 
Professor Kidd for this able and enlightened effort of his 
pen, and very earnestly recommend it to the attention of 
scholars in general.”"—Evangelical Magazine. 

““ Tt is divided into seven sections. The first has de- 
lighted us by unfolding the mystery or philosophy of the 
language. The second is historical in the best sense ; 
giving us a bird’s-eye view of the stream of time, as it 
has flown down the celestial empire. The sects which 
haye divided the people are made known to us in the 
third section, of which the fourth is an appendix that 
unfolds their moral philosophy, if we may be forgiven for 
so profaning that term. The fifth section should be 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY TAYLOR AND WALTON, 


MISCELLANEOUS—Conzinuep. 


Kipp's Co1InA—CONTINUED, 
studied by statesmen, for it gives the best account of the 
political state of the Chinese. The next exhibits what 
may be called the superstition of the people, which is 
wrought into their very constitution. The volume closes 
with their education, literature, medicine, botany, and 
natural history, some very appropriate reflections on the 
whole, and just what we might expect from a missionary 
who has been prevented by ill health from pursuing the 
grand object of evangelizing the country, for which he 
acquired their most difficult tongue. Some curious en- 
gravings of interesting objects, and a thoroughly Chinese 
whole-length portrait of ‘ Reason’s Glory,’ the present 
emperor, increase the value of a work which deserves to 
succeed, whatever may be its fate."—Eclectic Review, 


ROSEN (DR.) RIG VEDAX SPECIMEN. 


4to, 5s. 


SCHLEIERMACHER’S (DR. F.) CRITI- 
CAL ESSAY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE; 
with an Introduction by thé Translator: contain- 
ing an account of the controversy respecting the 
origin of the First Three Gospels since Bishop 
Marsh’s Dissertation. 8vo, 13s. 

DARLEY’S SYLVIA; OR THE MAY 
QUEEN. A Lyrical Drama, Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 

THE PRINCIPLES or τὴ DOCTRINE 
of CHRIST. Being an attempt to teach such as 
are willing to learn ‘‘ What it is to be a Christian.” 
12mo, sewed, price 7d., or 25 for 12s. 


LINDLEY’S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, SYSTEMATICAL, and 
MenicaL; being a fourth edition of the outline of 
the first principles of Botany. One volume 8vo, 
with many hundred figures on wood. 10s. 6d. 


‘* This work is indeed what the author intended it to 
be, ‘ A Complete Botanical Note Book, wherein all the 
principal topics which the teachers of Botany introduce 
into their lectures, are arranged methodically.’ The 
necessity for such works as pegs for fixing facts in the 
memory, and giving them their full value on their appli- 
cation to reasoning processes, is undeniable ; and between 
the skill of the author, and that of the engraver, it is 
scarcely possible to present elementary notices on a 
simpler and more available plan. One consequence of 
this is, the impossibility of further analysis. Our readers 
must therefore rest contented with a reference to the work 
itself.”—Atheneum, May 28th, 1842. 


CHRISTISON’S (DR.) MEMOIR or THE 
LATE DR. TURNER, Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, London; with the Philoso- 
pher entering as a child into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. A Sermon preached in the parish church 
of St. Bride, Fleet Street, on occasion of the death 
of Dr. Turner. By the Rey. Thos. Dale, M.A., 
price 2s. 


The Memoir may be had separately, price Is. 


THE CABINET CYCLOPASDIA. Edited by Dr. Larpyer. Small 8vo. Each Volume 


containing a Vignette Title, engraved by FinDEN. 6s. cloth. 


The Work comprises the following Divisions :— 
CABINET OF HISTORY. 66 Volumes. 
CABINET OF BIOGRAPHY. 31 Volumes. 


CABINET OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 13 Vols. 
CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 15 Volumes. 
CABINET OF THE USEFUL ARTS. 7 Volumes, 


*,* Any Volume may be purchased separately, Price 6s. 
“« One of the most valuable contributions that has ever been made to the cause of general knowledge and national 


education.” —Standard. 


CABINET OF HISTORY. 


Number of Vols. when complete. 


Authors. 


Vols. of the Series. 


England, 10 vols, . ῶ 5 “i . | Mackintosh, &c. 8. 18. 37. 62. 69. 81. 95. 104. 113. 124. 
Treland, 4 vols. = ΒΕ oe | a. wore: 65. 90. 121, 
Scotland, 2vols . Ξ Ο 5 . | Sir Walter Seott. 1. 4. 

United States, 2 vols. ° . - .| Rev. H. Fergus. 13 33. 

France, 3 vols. 7 τ: - £. E. Crowe. 12. 15. 28. 
Netherlands, 1 vol. - T. C. Grattan. 10. 
Switzerland, 1 vol. » A . 50 ah eo 31. 

Denmark, Sweden, &e. 3yols. . Dr. Dunham, 110. 118, 122. 
Poland, 1 vol. 6 3 Ξ . | Dr. Dunham. 20. 

Germanic Empire, 3 vols. . - Dr. Dunham. 60. 64. 67. 
Russia, 3 vols. 5 “ : - - | Robert Bell. 79. 85. 100. 
Spain and Portugal, 5 vols. b “ Dr. Dunham. 29. 30. 32. 35. 38. 
Europe during Middle Ages, 4 vols. . | Dr. Dunham. 45. 49. 53. 58. 
Italian Republics, 1 vol. . A - .| DeSismondi. 27. 

Fall of the Roman Empire, 2 vols. . - | De Sismondi. 56. Gi. 

Rome, 2vols. . 3 é Β ἈΠ ἡ τ ele os 50.73. 

Greece, 8 vols. - A - 5 «| Rev. C. Thirlwall. 68. 74. 80. 88. 103. 114. 125. 
Grecian and Roman Antiquities, 2 vols. | Rey. Τ. Fosbroke, &c. 47. 70. 

The Church, 2 vols. 5 3 Rey. H. Stebbing. 41. 52. 
Reformation, 2 vols. . 5 . Rey. H. Stebbing. 77. 86. 
Maritime Discovery, 3 vols . W. D. Cooley. 2. 11. 16. 
Outlines of History, 1 vol. . 3 δ T. Keightley. 9. 

Chronology of History, 1 vol. . . Sir H. Nicolas. 44, 


CABINET OF BIOGRAPHY. 
British Lawyers,-1 vol. . τ 3 . | H. Roscoe. 6. 
— Military Commanders, 3 vols. .,| Rev. G. R. Gleig. 25. 28. 36. 
— Naval Commanders, 5 vols. R. Southey, ὅσο, 40. 48. 57. 87. 128. 
— Statesmen, 7 vols. . . . .| Forster, &c. 21, 78. 91. 99, 101. 108. 115, 


— Poets, 2 vols. 5 Ξ R. Bell. 112. 119. 

— Dramatists, 2 vols. ° - Dr. Dunham, &c. 93. 106. 
Early British Writers, 1 vol. . 5 Dr. Dunham, &c. 84. 
Foreign Statesmen, 5 vols. 4 . «| G P.R. James, ὅσο. 46. 76. 82. 89. 102. 
Authors of France, 2 vols. . = Mrs. Shelley, &c. 105. 117. 
————__ Italy, &c. 3 vols. . . «| J. Montgomery, &c. | 63. 71. 96. 


- 
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CABINET CYCLOP ZDIA—ConrtinveEp. 


CABINET OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Brewing, Baking, Cooking, &c. 2 vols. Professor Donovan, 3. 94, 
Silk Manufacture, 1 vol. 2 3 . | G.R. Porter. 22. 
Manufactures in Metal, 3 vols. . . | J. Holland. 24. 42. 54 
Porcelain and Glass, ] vol. . Ξ - | 6. Ν. Porter. 26. 


CABINET OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &o. 


Preliminary Discourse, 1 vol. . a . | Sir J. Herschel. 14. 
History, 1 vol. . . ( 5 . «| Professor Powell. 51. 
Arithmetic, 1 vol. . . Δ - . | Dr. Lardner. 55. 
Astronomy,I vol. . . .] Sir J. Herschel. 43. 
Mechanics, | vol. . Ξ . - . | Kater and Lardner. 5. 
Optics, 1 vol. & 4 - .| Sir D. Brewster. 19. 
Heat, 1 vol. . . . - | Dr. Lardner. 39, 
Chemistry, 1 vol. . 5 . | Professor Donovan. 34. 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 1 vol. Dr. Lardner. 17. 
Essay on Probabilities, 1 vol. . ε Professor De Morgan. 107. 
Geometry, lvol. . . ὃ Ε .} Dr. Lardner. 127. 
Electricity, Magnetism, &c. 2 vols. Dr. Lardner. 130. 


CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Preliminary Discourse, 1 vol. . - «| W.Swainson. 59. 
Geology,2 vols. . . . < - | Professor Phillips. 97, 111 
Botany, 1 vol. Rev. J. S. Henslow. 75. 
Geography & Classif. of Aniniale, 1 yu W. Swainson. 66: 
Quadrupeds, 1 vol. δ Ἢ . | W.Swainson. 72. 
Birds, 2 vols. . : . .| W.Swainson. 83, 92 
Animals in Menngenled 1 vol. W. Swainson. } 98. 
Fish, Amphibians, and gong 2 vols. W. Swainson. 109. 116. 
Insects,l vol. . Σ W. Swainson. 129. 
Shells,] vol. . 5 . » | W. Swainson. 123. 
Habits and Instincts of Atenas) 1 vol. W. Swainson. 120. 
Taxidermy, | vol. e W. Swainson. 126. 


Unibersity College.—introvuctorp Lectures. 


----ο-.---ς-ς. 


Session 1828—29. 
DR. CONOLLY ON THE NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF DISEASES, ls. 


PROFESSOR GALIANO ON THE SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE, Is. 


DR. GRANT ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
AND ZOOLOGY, Is. 


DR. MUHLENFELS ON THE GERMAN AND 
NORTHERN LANGUAGES AND LITERA- 
TURE, ls. 


DR. SMITH ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 1s, 


Session 1829—30. 
PROFESSOR AMOS ON ENGLISH LAW, Is. 
DR. MALKIN ON HISTORY, 1s. 


ΒΈΒΒΙΟΝ 1830—31. 
PROFESSOR BENNETT ON ANATOMY, 1s. 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN ON MATHEMATICS: 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, AND CHEMIS- 
TRY, Is. 


PROFESSOR THOMSON ON MEDICAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, 1s. 


PROFESSOR AMOS ON ENGLISH LAW, 1s. 


Sessions 1831—34. = 
PROFESSOR VAUGHAN ON HISTORY, 1s. 6d. 


DR. GRANT ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 1s. ἡ 


PROFESSOR MALDEN ON THE GREEK AND 
LATIN LANGUAGES, Is. 


DR. QUAIN ON ANATOMY, Is. 


Session 1837—38. 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN ON THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Is. 


SESSION 1838—39. 


PROFESSOR KIDD ON THE NATURE AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, 
1s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MALDEN ON THE INTRODUCTION 
OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES INTO GENE- 
RAL EDUCATION, Is. 


PROFESSOR PEPOLI ON THE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE OF ITALY, ls. 


PROFESSOR CAREY ON THE STUDY OF ENG- 
LISH LAW, 1s. 6d, 


5 


Session 1840—41. 
PROFESSOR CREASY ON HISTORY, 1s. 


PROFESSOR LATHAM ON THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE, 1s, 


Sessions 1842—43. 


PROFESSOR DONALDSON ON ARCHITECTURE, 
ls. 6d. 


1... 
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EDUCATIONAL MODELS 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, AND FOR PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION. 


APPARATUS FOR COHESION, CA- 
PILLARY ATTRACTION, ELECTRIC AND 
MAGNETIC ATTRACTION, IMPENETRABI- 
LITY AND INERTIA; with Descriptions and 
Diagrams. Price 2ls. in a box. 


A MACHINE FOR ILLUSTRATING 
CENTRIFUGAL MOTION; including a repre- 
sentation of the Governor of a Steam Engine. In 
a box, 10s. 


ATTWOOD’S MACHINE FOR EX- 
PLAINING THE LAWS OF FALLING 
BODIES; with Apparatus attached for illus- 
trating the Theory of the Pendulum. Price of 
Attwood’s Machine, with a ‘‘ Companion,” 
21. 2s.; additional Apparatus for the Pendulum. 
11. 1s. 

The Apparatus will be found sufficiently large and 
correct for the purposes of instruction—it is nearly 
6 feet high. The little work which accompanies 
it contains the information necessary for the 
use of the machine, and directions for making a 
few experiments. 

*,* The above articles of Apparatus, in con- 
nexion with others contained in the Sets of Me- 
chanical Powers, will be found highly important 
to the teacher in explaining the mechanical 
properties of matter, a knowledge of which should 
always precede a course of instruction upon the 
Science of Mechanics. 


SETS OF MECHANICAL POWERS; 


Containing, Tue LEVER—WHEEL aND AxLE—A 
SERIES OF PULLEYs— THE INCLINED PLANE— 
WepdGE—ScrEW ; WITH EXAMPLES OF THE PaA- 
RALLELOGRAM OF FoRCES—CENTKE OF GRAVITY— 
FricTionN—COoLuisION OF ELAstic Bopizs—Com- 
POUND LEVER. 
eae ee 
1. For large Lecture-rooms, (size of the frame : 
height, 3 feet 1 inch; width, 3feet) . .8 8 0 
2, For Schools and, smaller Lecture-rooms, 
(height of the frame, 2 feet 6 inches ; width 
2 feet 3 inches) ΟΜΝ 6 Ss } δ᾽ Ὁ 
3. A Smaller set, omitting the Parallelogram 
of Forces and Collision of Elastic Bodies, 
(height of the frame, 2 feet 1 inch ; width, 
I feet Tie inches) “1... τ ΠΡ ΣΦ ees Ὁ 
4. A Commoner Set, (height of the frame, 
2 feet; width, 19 inches) ΠΡ 


The following Work is intended to accompany the 
Mechanical Apparatus. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BE- 
GINNERS ; Familiar Illustrations of the Laws 
of Motion and Mechanics. With 143 Engravings 
on Wood. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BENT LEVER. Convertible into a 


Bent Lever or Toggle Joint Press. With weights, 
and a description. Price 10s. 


A TRAIN OF SPUR WHEELS, mounted 


on a mahogany stand, with weights. Price 915. 
in a box. 


A DOUBLE INCLINED PLANE, with 


an Application of the Composition and Resolution 
of Forces. In a box, 10s. 


*,* The above is accompanied by printed 
directions and instructions for a few experiments. 


A SET OF APPARATUS FOR HY- 
DROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, AND PNEU- 
MATICS ; with a Pamphlet containing full De- 
scriptions and Directions for Performing many 
Experiments. Price 6]. 6s. in a box. 


A SMALLER SET FOR PNEUMATICS. 


Price 3/. 3s. in a box. 


A HUNTER’S SCREW ; consisting of the 


combination of Two Screws, one of which works 
within the other. 7s. 6d. 


A PORTABLE HYDROSTATIC BEL- 


LOWS ; with description and Diagram, including 
a weight. Price 2ls. in a box. 


A SECTIONAL MODEL or tut STEAM 
ENGINE; by which the motions of the several 
parts, its internal structure, and the high and 
low pressure principles can be easily explained. 
Price 2/. 2s. in a box. 


A PYROMETER, for Showing the Ex- 


pansion of Metals. Price 155. 


DRAWING MODELS;; consisting of Forms 
for constructing various Buildings, Gateways, 
Castles, Bridges, &c. The Buildings will be found 
sufficiently large to be drawn from by a numerous 
class at the same time. In a box, with a small 
Treatise on Drawing and Perspective. Price 
21. 10s. Length of the Box, 184 inches; breadth, 
13 inches ; height, 84 inches. 


GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS TO ILLUS- 
TRATE REINER’S LESSONS ON FORM, and 
OTHER WORKS ON GEOMETRY. The Set 
in a box, 9s. 

CONTENTS, 

THE FIVE REGULAR SOLIDS.—1 Tetrahedron ; 2 Octa- 
hedron ; 3 Icosahedron ; 4 Hexahedron ; 5 Pentagonal 
Dodecahedron. 6 Rhomboidal Dodecahedron; 7 Bi- 
pyramidal Dodecahedron; 8 Trapezohedron. PyRa- 
mips.—9 Triangular; 10 Quadrilateral ; 11 Hexagonal ; 
12 Octagonal. prisms.—13 Triangular; 14 Quadrila- 
teral; 15 Hexagonal; 16 Octagonal.—17 Sphere; 18 
Cylinder ; 19 Cone. 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHING 
GEOMETRY, convertible into a Theodolite, 
Spirit Level, Hadley’s Sextant, and Wollaston’s 
Goniometer. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. in a box. 


DIAGRAMS IN WOOD, to illustrate Dr. 
LARpNER's Euclid. Solid Geometry, Booki. The 
Set of Nine in a box. Price 7s. 6d. 

KERSHAW’S BUILDING MATERIALS 
FOR,CHILDREN. Price 1s. in a box. 


DRIED SPECIMENS OF BRITISH 
PLANTS, arranged according to the Natural 
Orders. Containing from 60 to 65 Orders. In a 
Case. Large size, 10s.6d. Small, 8s. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOLIDS, with which 
many hundred Designs may be built. Price 6s. 6d. 
in a box. 

A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION (by 
means of pieces of card-board) of the 47th Propo- 
sition of the Ist Book of Euclid. 5s. 

A PAIR OF LARGE DIVIDERS, for 
making Diagrams on a black board, used by 
Teachers in Geometrical Classes. 4s. 


A RELIEF MAP, in Papier Maché, for 


illustrating Geographical Terms. 8s. in a box. 
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WORKS ON 


COMPLETION OF TURNER’S CHEMISTRY. 


Now ready, in One Volume 8vo, 1]. 8s. containing the 
whole of Organic Chemistry. 


TURNER’S ELEMENTS OF CHE- 
MISTRY, Seventh Edition. Edited by Justus 
Lresic, M.D., Pa.D., F.R.S., &c., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Giessen; and 
ΑΜ Grecory, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in King’s College, Aberdeen. 


*,* Part III., No.4, completing the Sixth Edi- 
tion, and the Second Supplement, completing the 
Seventh Edition, are just Published. 


—— ““ decidedly the best work forastudent. We cor- 
dially recommend our readers to possess themselves of 
this excellent manual of Chemistry.” — Med. Chir. Review. 

ΚΕ There is no English work on Chemistry which has 
been in so many hands, and has met with such universal 
approbation, as ‘Turner’s Elements,’ and there is searcely 
any work which has received so many additions and 
improvements in passing through its numerous editions. 
The present one appears to fulfil all that can be desired 
of a work of this kind. In the former editions, which 
were conducted by the late lamented Dr, Turner, the 
inorganic division of the subject was treated with that 
clearness, perspicuity, and beauty of arrangement, so 
peculiarly his own; but the organic part of the work, 
although giving a very good general outline of this part of 
Chemistry, was not so full as could be wished, when the 
almost miraculous advances of this interesting branch of 
the science were taken into consideration. The edition 
now before us, by W. Gregory and J. Liebig, leaves 
nothing to be desired in this respect ; they have rendered 
it exceedingly complete, carrying out, at the same time, 
the original idea of Turner. There are many other new 
works on Chemistry of surpassing merit, but some of them 
are more adapted to the teacher than the student ; some 
are based on entirely new hypotheses, adopted only by a 
few, and, consequently, although of incalculable value to 
advanced students, do not render such eminent service to 
young chemists as works on the usual plan are capable 
of doing. Of these latter the work before us isa splendid 
example; and as a compendium of the present state of 
Chemistry, and a text-book for all beginners, we consider 
it as unequalled by any in the English language, and we 
even doubt whether there are any of the foreign manuals 
of an equal size which can yenture to compete with it.” 
Chemical Gazette, December 1, 1842. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
One Volume, 8vo, with Numerous Diagrams, 10s. 6d. cl. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ANALY- 


SIS, InorGANIC AND OrGANIC. By Epwarp 
ANDREW PARNELL, late Chemical Assistant in 
University College, London. 


“Its arrangement is excellent and the descriptions of 
processes remarkably clear and explicit. The first part 
of the work is devoted *to the qualitative examination 
of every variety of substance. It is true that its compre- 
hension requires a certain amount of chemical knowledge. 
Mr. Parnell has, however, in a great measure obviated 
the necessity for much acquaintance with chemistry, by 
throwing into a series of tables the appearances presented 
by the application of various chemical re-agents. At 
first it may cost the novice some labour to acquire the 
necessary manipulations, but the results which must 
follow from its accomplishment will fully compensate for 
the labour and time expended. Mr. Parnell’s work has 
not been written for farmers, but as a general work of 
reference. In conclusion, we cordially recommend this 
work to those who are disposed to aid themselves in 
examining the constituents of their soils. Mr. Parnell 
deserves the best thanks of English chemists for his 
masterly work, and we earnestly hope that it will prove 
the means of elevating the analytical chemistry of our 
country—a branch of the science in which we haye long 
been deficient.”—Farmer’s Magazine, November, 1842. 

“* As an adjunct to the exertions of the teacher, but by 
no means superseding the necessity of oral and practical 
instruction, the work of Mr. Parnell appears likely to be 
in the highest degree useful ; it will serve to convey to the 
attentive student a correct notion of the general routine 
of operations proper to each of the different classes of 


CHEMISTRY. 


analytical research, and the principles upon which such 
modes of proceeding have been devised, besides affording 
him a fund of practical detail, an easy reference to which 
will certainly lighten his labours and accelerate his 
progress.”— Chemical Gazette, November 1, 1842. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S NEW WORK. 
One Volume, 8x0, 9s. 6d. cloth, 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, or Orcanic CuE- 


MISTRY IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PatHoLocy. By Justus LizBic, M.D., Pu. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. 
Edited, from the Author’s Manuscript, by WILLIAM 
Grecory, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, King's 
College, Aberdeen, 


** While we have given but a very imperfect sketch of 
this original and profound work, we have endeavoured to 
conyey to the reader some notion of the rich store of in- 
teresting matter which it contains. The chemist, the 
physiologist, the medical man, and the agriculturist, will 
all find in this volume many new ideas and many useful 
practical remarks. It is the first specimen of what modern 
Organic Chemistry is capable of doing for physiology ; 
and we have no doubt that from its appearance, physio- 
logy will date a new era in her advance.’’—Quarterly 
Review, No. 139. 

“In concluding our remarks on this truly valuable 
accession to medical science, we beg to state that the phy- 
siological chemist, as well as the medical practitioner, will 
find in this work ideas and practical remarks of a de- 
cidedly novel character. 1018 a beautiful, and, we believe, 
the first specimen of the great services which modern 
Organic Chemistry is capable of rendering to practical 
medicine: indeed, we have no hesitation in saying that 
from its appearance, physiology will date a new era in her 
advancement.”—Med. Chir. Review, October 1842. 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Second Edition, with very numerous Additions, 9s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATIONS 
TO AGRICULTURE anp PILYSIOLOGY. By 
Justus Liesie, M.D., Pu. D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Edited, 
from the Manuscript of the Author, by Lyon 
PuiayrFair, Px. D. 


“« Our readers, we trust, are by this time convinced, 
that the principles of rational agriculture are within the 
domain of science, and that from science alone, when 
called in to aid the zealous agriculturist, can we hope for 
real and permanent improvement. In the recent work, 
Dr. Liebig has pointed out the path to be pursued, and 
has amply vindicated the claim of science to be considered 
the best guide, by correcting the erroneous views hitherto 
prevailing of the sources whence plants derive their nou- 
rishment, by developing the true causes of fertility in 
soils, and finally by establishing on a firm basis the true 
doctrine of manures.”’—Quarterly Review, March 1842. 

** Our limits confine us to a few brief notices of a work, 
the value and transcendent merits of which can be truly 
appreciated only by a most attentive perusal of the whole ; 
and we do not hesitate to say, that it is a book which 
ought to be in the possession of every landed proprietor 
and every liberal-minded and inquiring farmer: the 
former would be instructed by it, how he might avail him- 
self of the means which nature presents to him for the 
improvement of his estates; and the latter to understand 
the true nature of his soil, the causes of fertility, and the 
skilful application of manures for his own and the public 
benefit.” — Great Northern Advertiser. 


LABORATORY AT GIESSEN. 


Just Imported, Price 12s. 
EIGHT FOLIO PLATES, Representing 


the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Giessen, accompanied by a Pamphlet in German, 
descriptive of the same. By Dr. Justus Ligsie. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY TAYLOR AND WALTON, 


WORKS ON ANATOMY, SURGERY, MEDICINE, &c. 


MR. QUAIN’S WORK ON THE ARTERIES. 


Now ready, Parts I. to XIV., each 12s., 


THE ANATOMY OF THE ARTERIES, 


WITH ITS 


APPLICATIONS TO PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
in Lithographic Drawings, 


THE SIZE OF AND DRAWN FROM NATURE, WITH PRACTICAL COMMENTARIES. 


BY RICHARD QUAIN, 


PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, AND SURGEON TO UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


The Plates are Imperial Folio, 27 by 213 inches; the Letterpress, Demy 8vo. 
Each Part contains Five Plates, accompanied by a Part of Letter-press. 
The Work will be completed in about seventeen Parts. 


Parts I. to VII., forming Volume I. (if the Work be bound in two Volumes) may now be had, 
bound in cloth ; or half-bound in morocco, with the Plates folded into half their full size, price 5/. 5s. 


Tue object of this Publication is to lay before the Student and Practitioner, by means of accurate 
delineations and a record of the peculiarities observed in numerous cases, a correct History of the Blood- 
vessels, arranged especially with a view to its bearing on Practical Surgery. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


Ist. In the Drawings the Arteries are,*in the first place, represented according to their most frequent 


arrangement, without the accompanying veins and nerves. 
2ndly. They are shown in connection with the larger veins and nerves. 
3rdly. The deviations from that which has been taken as the standard condition of the arteries are 


illustrated in a series of sketches. 
4thly. Such peculiarities of the veins, and occasionally of the nerves and muscles, as appeared likely 


to be of importance in surgical operations, are represented on a reduced scale. 
5thly. Illustrations of the State of the Arteries after the Operations for Ancurism, are given at the 


end of the publication. 


The Letterpress, besides an explanation of, and remarks on the Drawings, contains— 
A Series of Tables showing, in a short space, the condition of each of the larger arteries in about 290 


bodies. 
And some Practical Commentaries, which consist for the most part of inferences from the facts pre- 


viously set forth, and their application in the performance of the operations of Surgery. 


‘« In conclusion, we venture to predict, that the accuracy, the originality, the sterling practical usefulness, 
and, comparatively speaking, the moderate price of this beautiful work, will soon place it not only in every public 
medical library in the United Kingdom, but in that of every professional man who feels deeply interested τη the 
preurers of anatomical science, or in the efficiency and perfection of operative surgery.’’—Medical Guzette, 

an.9, 1841. 

“ This is a work excellent both in its conception and execution, and meriting the warmest patronage of the 
profession. Judging from the specimens before us, we believe that it will not only give us a much more accurate 
and more complete anatomy of the whole arterial system than we already possessed, but that it will give all the 
most precise information relating to every point connected with the blood-vessels and nerves which it most 
imports the practical surgeon to have. The plates do the highest credit to Mr. Maclise as works of art. In addi- 
tion to their beauty and accuracy, they have the great advantage of representing the objects of their natural 
magnitude: a point of first-rate importance_in surgical anatomy. Most of them are also coloured. 

“ Considering these circumstances, it is surprising that the work can be offered to purchasers at so low a 
rate as twelve shillings per Part, each containing five Plates.” — British and Fureign Medical Review, Jan. 1841. 
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AN APPLICATION OF PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S PHYSIOLOGY τὸ tar PREVEN- 
TION anp CURE or GRAVEL, CALCULUS, anp GOUT. By H. Bence Jones, M.A., Cantab. ; 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; and Fellow of the Chemical Society. 8vo, 6s. 


‘In thus expressing our opinion of the practical value of this publication, it is satisfactory to find ourselves 
supported by Professor Liebig himself, under whose immediate superintendence and sanction, a translation into 


German is now preparing.”— Pharmaceutical Journal. 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. By W. H. Watsue, 


MD., Professor of Pathological Anatomy in University College, Physician to the Hospital for Consump- 


tion and Diseases of the Chest, &c. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


(Just published.) 


“ The treatise is one of extraordinary merit. Indeed, we do not hesitate to say that there exists in no language any 
work on the physical diagnosis of diseases of the lungs, suited for students, so clear and precise, and, at the same 
time, so comprehensive and practical as this.” — British and Foreign Medical Review. 


COMPLETION OF MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
In Two Volumes 8vo, each Volume 20s., 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY J. MULLER, M.D., 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by WILLIAM 
Baty, M.D. With Steel Plates and very numerous 
Wood Engravings. 


““ We do, however, recommend it very strongly, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it will supersede 
all other works as a Text Book for Lectures, and one of 
reference for students. It steers a middle course be- 
tween the superficial brevity of many of our modern 
works, and the pleonastic and metaphysical jargon of 
Burdach.’’—Med. Chir, Review, April 1838. 


DR. QUAIN’S 
ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 


Fourth Edition. 


Illustrated by 140 Engravings on Wood, and four Steel 
Plates. 1 vol. 8vo, 1}, 2s., cloth, lettered. 


NEW DISSECTOR. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo, 750 pages, 12s. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF ANATOMY; 


A GUIDE TO THE DISSECTION OF THE 
HUMAN BODY. 


BY GEORGE VINER ELLIS, 


One of the Demonstrators of Anatomy in University College. 


“We think Mr. Ellis’s ‘Demonstrations’ are in 
every way fitted for the purposes for which they are in- 
tended, and we therefore strongly recommend the work 
to the notice of every member of the profession. We 
are convinced that it will quickly become the general 
‘ext Book of every working student in anatomy.’’— 
British and Foreiyn Medical Review, January 1841. 


ILLUSTRATED AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
DR. DAVIS'S MIDWIFERY. 
Now ready, in One Volume, 8υο, with a 4to Volume of 
Plates, together 1l. 7s. 6d. cloth, or 11. 5s. in Parts, 


ELEMENTS OF OBSTETRIC 
MEDICINE, 


WITH THE 
DESCRIPTION AND TREATMENT OF SOME OF 
THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
BY DAVID D. DAVIS, M.D., 
Late Professor of Obstetric Medicine in Uni, College. 
Second Edition. Accompanied by all the Plates 
belonging to the original 4to Edition, 


** Having, during a long series of years, accumulated 
amass of important facts, Dr. Davis is entitled to the 
thanks of established practitioners, and to the grati- 
tude of all the junior members of the Profession, for 
thus presenting to them, in an agreeable form, the re- 
sults of an experience which it can be the lot of few, even 
eminent physicians, to enjoy.’’—Notice of the First 
Edition.— Lancet, Sept. 22, 1832, 


MORTON'S SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
With Lithographic Plates and Wood Engravings, 


THE SURGICAL ANATOMY 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL REGIONS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


BY THOMAS MORTON, 
Assistant-Surgeon at University College Hospital, one 
of the Demonstrators of Anatomy in the same College. 


I. THE PERIN/EUM;; Four Plates and Three 
Wood Cuts. Royal 8vo, 6s. plain, 7s. 6d. coloured. 
“We most cordially recommend Mr. Morton’s treatise, 
as a satisfactory guide in the dissection of the perineum 
and pelvis.’”’— British und Foreign Medical Review, 


Il. THE GROIN, THE FEMORAL AND 
POPLITEAL REGIONS Eight Lithographic 
Plates and Eleven Wood Engravings. Royal 8vo, 
13s. coloured ; 9s. plain. 

«The production is altogether one which we can con- 
scientiously recommend to the working student * * * 
The work will constitute a complete and elaborate trea- 
tise, that cannot fail to be highly useful to surgeons in 
general.’’—British und Foreign Medical Review. 


Ill, INGUINAL HERNIA, THE TESTIS, 
AND ITS COVERINGS. Five Plates, Eleven 
Wood Cuts. 12s. coloured ; 9s. plain. 

“ The present work is a worthy successor to those 
(on the groin and perineum) and will prove, we do not 
doubt, as great a favourite with students.’’— Med. Chir. 
Rev,, April 1841. 


IV. THE HEAD AND NECK, THE AXILLA, 
AND BEND OF THE ELBOW. (Nearly ready.) 


DRESSING AND BANDAGING. 
Feap. 8vo, with 100 Engravings on Wood, cloth 6s. 6d. 


THE SURGEON’S PRACTICAL 


GUIDE IN DRESSING, 
AND IN THE METHODIC APPLICATION OF 
BANDAGES. 
BY THOMAS CUTLER, M_D., 
Late Staff-Surgeon in the Belgian Army. Second Ed. 


ALLEN (Dr. M., or Hicu Beecu) ON THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE INSANE, 8vo, 6s. 


DAVIS (Dr. Daviw D.) ACUTE HYDRO- 
CEPHALUS, OR WATER IN THE HEAD, an 
Inflammatory Disease, and Curable by the same 
means with other Diseases of Inflammation, 
Svo, 9s. 6d. 


HIND (G. W.) FRACTURES OF THE EX- 


TREMITIES, exhibited in 20 Plates and 40 
Woodcuts. Folio, 11. 4s, cloth. 


A PORTRAIT OF R. LISTON, ESQ., 

Surgeon to University College Hospital. Drawn on 
Stone by Gauci, from the original by Eddis. Price 
2s. 6d. 
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JUST CCMPLETED, 


In two vols. royal folio, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, price 121. plain, 20]. coloured, 


A SERIES OF 


AN ATOM) Colac oP dyke Tis. 


in Hithography, 
WITH REFERENCES AND PHYSIOLOGICAL COMMENTS, 


ILLUSTRATING 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


EDITED BY JONES QUAIN, M.D., 
AND 


ERASMUS WILSON, 


LECTURER ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY AT THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


Prospectus. 


Tuis Publication consists of a Series of the most approved Anatomical Drawings, some original, 
others selected from monograph treatises or from systematic works. The highest place in the monograph 
treatises is deservedly conceded to the works of Scarpa and Tiedemann, and in the systematic works, 
to those of Mascagni and Caldani; but from their size and the style in which they are executed, the 
expense of publication is necessarily such as to confine their usefulness to comparatively few persons, 
It may, however, be fairly admitted, that the collections of Cloquet and Loder, though not of equal 
pretension, are no less valuable to students, as a guide to the knowledge of that complex fabric whose 
composition they seek to investigate ; and to those of maturer age, as a meaus of reviving impressions 
received during their earlier studies, As, however, even the works last named are inaccessible to some 
from their price, and to others from the descriptions and references being given in a foreign language, the 
want of a similar publication in an English garb has been for some time complained of. 

To supply the want here noticed, and at a moderate price, is the object of the present under- 
taking. The Plates are accompanied by letter-press, containing detailed references to the various 
objects delineated, the names being set down in English, Latin, and French. But with a view to render 
them intelligible to a greater number of persons, a running comment on each Plate is given, stating in 
general terms the uses and purposes which the different objects serve in the animal economy. The 
drawings are taken on stone by Mr. W. Fairland, and the printing executed by Hullmandel, Graff, 
and Fairlands. 


THE WORK MAY ALSO BE HAD IN SEPARATE PORTIONS, AS FOLLOWS :— 


THE MUSCLES OF THE HUMAN BODY.| THE VISCERA OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
Royal Folio, 51 Plates. 9). 16s. plain ; δι. 5s. INCLUDING THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION, RESPIRA- 
full coloured TION, SECRETION, AND ExcreTION. Royal Folio, 


THE VESSELS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 32 Plates. Price 1/. 18s. plain; 3/. 10s. coloured, 


Royal Folio, 50 Plates. 2/. 14s. plain; 3/. 18s. 
απ eee eared aaa ξας 4 THE BONES AND LIGAMENTS. Royal 
Folio, 30 Plates. Price 27. plain; 2. 155. 
THE NERVES OF THE HUMAN BODY. αὐλου ραν ΤΗΣ ΣΝ αὶ 
Royal Folio, 38 Plates. 2J. 45. plain ; 41, 2s. full 
coloured. 


*,* Tbe entire Work consists of 104 Numbers, and 2 Supplements, containing 201 Plates, 
besides Indexes, &c. Subscribers are requested to complete their sets without delay. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS, 
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